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THE MAID OF SKER.—PART II. 


CHAPTER IX.—SAND-HILLS TURNED TO SAND-HOLES. 


Wate I was talking thus with the 
boy, and expecting his mother every 
minute (with hope of a little refresh- 
ment when the farmer should have 
dropped off into his usual Sunday 
sleep), a very strange thing began 
more and more to force itself on my 
attention. I have said that the hall 
of this desolate house was large and 
long, and had six doorways—narrow 
arches of heavy stone, without a 
door to any of them. Three of these 
arches were at the west and three 
at the east end of the room, and on 
the south were two old windows, 
each in a separate gable, high up 
from the floor, and dark with stone- 
work and with lead-work; and in 
the calmest weather. these would 
draw the air and make a rattle. At 
the north side of the hall was no- 
thing but dead wall, and fireplace, 
and cupboards, and the broad oak 
staircase. Having used the freedom 
to light a pipe, 1 sat with my face 
to the chimney-corner, where some 
wood-ashes were smouldering, after 
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the dinner was done with; and sit- 
ting thus, I became aware of a pre- 
sence of some sort over my right 
shoulder. At first I thought it was 
nothing more than the smoke from 
my own pipe, for I puffed rather 
hard, in anxiety about that little 
darling. But seeing surprise, and 
alarm perhaps, in Watkin’s face, 
who sate opposite, I turned round, 
and there beheld three distinct and 
several pillars of a brownish-yellow 
light standing over against the 
doorways of the western end. 

At first I was a little scared, and 
the more so because the rest of the hall 
was darkening with a pulse of colour 
gradually vanishing ; and for an in- 
stant I really thought that the ghosts 
of the wrecked child’s father and 
mother, and perhaps her nurse, were 
come to declare the truth about her, 
and challenge me for my hesitation. 
But presently I called to mind how 
many strange things had - befallen 
me, both at sea and on the coast, in 
the way of feeling and vision too, 
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designed, however, by the Power 
that sends them, more to forewarn 
than frighten us, and, as we get used 
to them, to amuse or edify. 

Therefore I plucked my spirit up 
and approached this odd appearance, 
and found that no part of it was 
visible upon the spot where it. seem- 
ed to stand. But Watkin, who was 
much emboldened by my dauntless 
carriage, called out in Welsh that 
he could see me walking in and out 
of them, like so many haystacks. 
Upon this I took yet further cour- 
age, having a witness so close at 
hand, and nothing seeming to hurt 
me. So what did I do but go out- 
side, without any motion of running 
away, but to face the thing to its 
utmost ; and Watkin, keeping along 
the wall, took good care to come 
after me. 

Here I discovered in half a second 
that I had been wise as well as 
strong in meeting the matter valiant- 
ly; for what we had seen was but 
the glancing—or reflection, as they 
call it now—of what was being done 
outside. In a word, the thick and 
stifling heat of the day (which had 
gathered to a head the glaring and 
blazing power of the last two months 
of hot summer) was just beginning 
to burst abroad in whirlwind, hail, 
,and thunder. All the upper heaven 
was covered with a spread of burn- 
ing yellow; all the half-way sky was 
red as blood with fibres under it, 
and all the sides and margin looked 
as black as the new-tarred bends of 
a ship. But what threw me most 
astray was, that. the whole was 
whirling, tossing upward jerks of 
darkness; as a juggler flings his balls, 
yet at one time spinning round, and 
at the same time scowling down. 

“Tt is a hurricane,” said I, having 
seen some in the West Indies which 
began like this. Watkin knew not 
much of my meaning, but caught 
hold of my coat, and stood. And 
in truth it was enough to make not 
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only a slip of a boy, but a veteran 
sailor, stand and fear. 

Not a flash of lightning yet broke 
the expectation of it, nor had been a 
drop of rain. But to my surprise, 
and showing how little we know of 
anything, over the high land broke 
a sand-storm, such as they have in 
Africa. It had been brewing some 
time, most likely, in the Kenfig - 
burrows, toward the westward and 
the windward, although no wind - 
was astir with us. I thought of a 
dance of waterspouts, such as we 
had twice encountered in the royal 
navy; once, I know, was after 
clearing the mouth, of the Strait of 
Malaccas ; where the other was I 
truly forget, having had so much to 
go everywhere. But this time the 
whirling stuff was neither water, 
nor smoke, nor cloud ; but sand, as 
plain as could be. It was just like 
the parson’s hour-glass—only going 
up, not coming down, and quickly 
instead of slowly. And of these 
funnels, spinning around, and com- 
ing near and nearer, there may 
have been perhaps a dozen, or there 
may have been threescore. They 
differed very much in size, accord- 
ing to the breadth of whirlwind, 
and the stuff it fed upon, and the 
hole in. the air it bored; but all 
alike Hd a tawny colour, and a 
manner of bulking upward, and a 
loose uncertain edge, often lashing 
off in frays; and between them 
black clouds galloped; and some- 
times two fell into one, and bodily 
broke downward ; then a pile (as big 
as Newton Rock) rose in a moment 
anyhow. Hill or valley made no 
odds ; sand-hill, or sand-bottom ; 
the sand was in the place of the 
air, and the air itself was sand. 

Many people have asked me, 
over and over again (because such a 
thing was scarcely known, except at 
the great storm of sand four hun- 
dred years ago, they say)—our people 
ever so many times, assert their pri- 
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vilege to ask me (now again especial- 
ly) how many of these pillars there 
were! I wish to tell the truth ex- 
actly, having no interest in the mat- 
ter—and if [ had, no other matter 
would it be to me; and after going 
into my. memory deeper than ever I 
could have expected there would be 
occasion for, all I can say is this— 
legion was their number; because 
they were all coring down upon 
me; and how could I stop to count 
them ? 

Watkin lost his mind a little, 
and asked me (with his head gone 
under my regulation-coat) if I 
thought it was the judgment-day. 

To this question I “replied dis- 
tinctly in the negative” (as the man 
of the paper wrote, when [I said 
“no” about poaching) ; and then I 
cheered young Watkin up, and told 
him that nothing more was wanted 
than to keep a weather-helm. 

Before his wit could answer helm 
so much as to clear my meaning, 
the storm was on me, and broke 


my pipe, and filled my lungs and 
all my pockets, and spoiled every 
corner of the hat I had bought for 


my dear wife’s funeral. I pulled 
back instantly (almost as quickly as 
boy Watkin could), and we heard 
the sand burst over the house, with 
a rattle like shot, and a ‘roar like 
cannon. And being well inside the 
walls, we fixed our eyes on one an- 
other, in the gloom and murkiness, 
as much as we could do for cough- 
ing, to be sure of something. 

“Where is Bardie gone?” I 
asked, as soon as my lungs gave 
speech to me: it should have been, 
“Where is Bunny gone?” But 
my head was full of the litile one. 

“Who can tell?” cried the boy, 
in Welsh, being thoroughly scared 
of his English. ‘Oh, Dyo dear, 
God the great only knows.” 

“God will guard her,” I said 
softly, yet without pure faith in it, 
having seen such cruel things; but 
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the boy’s face moved me. More- 
over, Bardie seemed almost too full 
of life for quenching; and. having 
escaped rocks, waves, and quick- 
sands, surely she could never be 
wrecked upon dry land ignobly. 
Nevertheless, at the mere idea of 
those helpless little ones out in all 
this raging havoc, tears came to my 
eyes, until the sand, of which the 
very house was full, crusted up and 
blinded them. 

It was time to leave off thihking, 
if one meant to do any g The 
whirlwinds spun and whistled round 
us, now on this side, and now on that ; 
and the old house creaked and rat- 
tled as the weather pulled or pushed 
at it. ‘The sand was drifted in the 
court yard) without any special 
whirlwind) three feet deep in the 
north-east corner ; and the sky, from 
all sides, fell upon us, like a moun- 
tain undermined. 

“ Boy, go in to your mother,” I 
said; and I thank God for enabling 
me, else might she have been child- 
less. ‘“ Tell your mother not to be 
frightened, but to get your father 
up, and to have the kettle boiling.” 

“Oh, Dyo—dear Dyo! let me 
come with you, after that poor little 
child, and after my five brothers.” 

‘“‘Go in, you helpless fool,” I said ; 
and he saw the set of my counte- 
nance, and left me, though but half- 
content. 

Tt needed -all my strength to 
draw the door of the house behind 
me, although the wind was bent no 
more on one way than another, but 
universal uproar. And down-roar 
too; for it fell on my head quite 
as much as it jerked my legs, and 
took me aback, and took me in 
front, and spun me round, and 
laughed at me. Then of a sudden 
all wind .dropped, and yellow sky 
was over me. 

What course to take (if I had 
the choice) in search of those poor. 
children, was more at first than I 
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could judge, or bring my mind to 
bear upon. For as sure as we live 
by the-breath of the Lord, the blast 
of his anger deadens us. 

Perhaps it was my instirict only, 
having been so long afloat, which 
drove me, straight as affairs per- 
mitted, toward the margin of the 
sea.. And perhaps I had some de- 
sire to know how the sea itself 
would look undér this strange visit- 
ing. _ Moreover, it may have come 
across, me, without any thinking 
twice of it, that Bunny had an in- 
born trick of always running to- 
ward the sea, as behoved a sailor’s 
daughter. 

Anyhow, that way I took so far 
as it was left to me to know the 
points of the compass, or the shape 
and manner of anything. For sim- 
ple and short as the right road was, 
no simpleton or shortwitted man 
could have hit it, or come near it, 
in that ravenous weather. In the 
whirl and grim distortion of the air 
and the very earth, a man was walk- 
ing (as you might say) in the depth 
of a perfect calm, with stifling heat 
upon him, and a piece of shadow to 
know himself by; and then, the 
next moment, there he was in a 
furious state of buffeting, baffled in 
front, and belaboured aback, and 
bellowed at under the swing of his 
arms, and the staggering failure of 
his poor legs. 

Nevertheless, in the lull and the 
slack times, I did my utmost to get 
on, having more presence of mind 
perhaps than any landsman could 
have owned. Poor fellows they are 
when it comes to blow; and what 
could they do in a whirlwind ? 

As I began to think of them, and 
my luck in being a seaman, my 
courage improved -to that degree 
that. I was able quite heartily to 
commend myself to the power of 
God, whom, as‘a rule, I remember 
best when the world seems coming 
to an end. And I think it almost 
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certain that this piety on my part 
enabled me to get on as I did. 

For without any skill at all or 
bravery of mine, but only the calm- 
ness which fell upon me, as it used 
to do in the heat of battle, when I 
thought on my Maker, all at once 
I saw a way to elude a great deal 
of the danger. This was as simple 
as could be, yet never would have . 
come home to aman unable to keep 
his wits about him. 

Blurred and slurred as the whole 
sky was with twisted stuff and with 
yellowness, I saw that the whirling 
pillars of sand not only whirled but. 
also travelled in one spiral only. 
They all came from the west, where 
lay the largest spread of sand-hills, 
and they danced away to the north- 
east first, and then away to south of 
east, shaping a round like a ship 
with her helm up, preserving their 
spiral from left to right as all water- 
spouts do on the north of the Line. 

So when a column of sand came 
nigh to suck me up, or to bury me 
—although it went thirty miles an 
hour, and I with the utmost scare 
of my life could not have managed 
ten perhaps—by porting my helm, 
without carrying sail, and, so work- 
ing a traverse, I kept the weather- 
gage of it, and that made all the 
difference. 

Of course I was stung in the face 
and neck as bad as a thousand mus- 
quitoes when the skirts of the whirl 
flapped round at me, but what was 
that to care about? It gave me 
pleasure to walk in such peril, and 
feel myself almost out of it by 
virtue of coolness and readiness. 
Nevertheless it gave me far greater 
pleasure, I can assure you, to feel 
hard ground beneath my feet, and 
stagger along the solid pebbles of 
the beach of Sker, where the sand- 
storm could not come so much. 

Hercupon I do believe that, in 
spite of all my courage—so stout 
and strong in the moment of trial 
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—all my power fell away before the 
sense of safety. What could my 
old battered life matter to any one 
in the world, except myself and 
Bunny? However, I was so truly 
thankful to kind Providence for 
preserving it, that I cannot have 
given less than nine jumps, and said, 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,” 
three times over, and in both ways. 

This brought me back to the 
world again, as any power of piety 
always does when I dwell therein, 
and it drove me thereupon to trust 
in Providence no longer than the 
time was needful for me to recover 
breathing. 

When I came to my breath and 
prudence, such a fright at first op- 
pressed me, that I made a start for 
running into the foremost of the 
waves, thinking (if I thought at all) 
of lying down there, with my head 
kept up, and defying the sand to 
quench the sea. 

Soon, however, I perceived that 
this was not advisable. Such a 
roar arose around me from the blows 
of hills and rocks, and the fretful 
eagerness of the sea to be at war 
again, and the deep sound of the 
distance—the voice of man could 
travel less than that of a sand- 
piper, and the foot of man might 
long to be the foot of a sandhopper. 
For the sea was rising fast up the 
verge of ground-swell, and a deep 
hoarse echo rolling down the shoaling 
of the surges. This to me was plea- 
sant music, such as makes a man 
awake. 

The colour of the sun and sky 
was just-~as I had once beholden 
near the pearl-grounds of Ceylon, 
where the bottom of the sea comes 
up with a very mournful noise, and 
the fish sing dirges, and no man, 
however clear of eye, can open the 
sea and the sky asunder. And by 
this time being able to look round 
a little—for the air was not so full 
of sand, though still very thick and 
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dusty—I knew that we were on the 
brink of a kind of tornado, as they 
cal] it in the tropics,—a storm that 
very seldom comes into these north- 
ern latitudes, being raised by violence 
of heat, as I have heard a surveyor 
say, the air going upward rapidly, 
with a great hole left below it. 

Now as I stood on watch, as it 
were, and, being in such a situation, 
longed for more tobacco, what came 
to pass was exactly this—so far as a 
man can be exact when his wits have 
long been failing him. 

The heaven opened, or rather 
seemed to be cloven by a sword- 
sweep, and a solid mass of lightning 
fell, with a cone like a red-hot anvil. 
The ring of black rocks received its 
weight, and leaped like a boiling 
caldron, while the stormy waters 
rose into a hiss and heap of steam. 
Then the crash of heaven stunned 
me. 

When I came to myself it was 
raining as if it had never rained 
before. The rage of sand and air 
was beaten flat beneath the rain, 
and the fretful lifting of the sea 
was hushed off into bubbles. What 
to do I could not tell, in spite of all 
experience, but rubbed the sand 
from both my eyes, as bad as the 
beard of an oyster, and could see no 
clear way anywhere. 

Now the sky was spread and tra- 
versed with a net of crossing fires, 
in and out like mesh and needle, 
only without time to look, Some 
were yellow, some deep red, and 
some like banks of violet, and 
others of a pale sweet blue, like 
gazing through a window. The 
might have been very beautiful, 
and agreeable to consider, if they 
had been further off, and with- 
out that wicked crack of thunder 
through the roar. Worse storms 
I had seen, of course, in the hot 
world and up mountains, and per- 
haps thought little of them; but 
then there was this difference, I had 
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always plenty of fellows with me, 
and it was not Sunday. Also, I 
then was young, and trained for 
cannons to be shot at me. Neither 
had 1 a boat of my own, but my dear 
wife was alive. 

These considerations moved me 
to be careful of my life—a duty 
which increases on us after the turn 
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of the balance ; and seeing all things 
black behind me, and a world of 
storm around, knowing every hole 
as I did, with many commendations 
of myself to God for the sake of 
Bunny, in I went into a hole under 
a good solid rock, where I could 
watch the sea, and care for nothing 
but an earthquake. 


CHAPTER X.—UNDER THE. ROCK. 


For a while the power of the 
lightning seemed to quench the 
wind almost, and one continuous 
roar of thunder rang around the 
darkness. ‘Then, with a_ bellow, 
the wind sprang forth (like a wild 
bull out of a mountain), and shat- 
tered the rain and drowned the 
thunder, and was lord of every- 
thing. Under its weight the flat sea 
quivered, and the crests flew into 
foam, and the scourge upon the 
waters seemed to beat them all to- 
gether. The whirlwinds now were 
past and done with, and a violent 
gale begun, and in the burst and 
change of movement there appeared 
a helpless ship. 

She was bearing towards Pool 
Tavan, as poor Bardie’s boat had 
done, but without the summer glory 
and the golden wealth of waves. 
All was smooth and soft and gen- 
tle, as the moonlight in a glass, 
when the little boat came gliding 
with its baby captain. All was 
rough and hard and furious as a 
fight of devils, when that ship 
came staggering with its load of sin 
and woe. And yet there had not 
been so much as twenty-four hours 
between the two. 

Not one of our little coasting 
vessels, but a full-rigged ship she 
loomed, of foreign build, although at 
present carrying no colours. I saw at 
once what her business was, to bring 
from the West Indies sugar, rum, 
and suchlike freight, to Bristol, or 


to the Dutchmen. This was in her 
clearance-bill ; but behind that she 
had other import not so clearly 
entered. In a word, she carried 
negroes from the overstocked planta- 
tions, not to be quite slaves (at least 
in the opinion of their masters), 
but to be distributed, for their own 
Christian benefit, at a certain sum 
per head, among the Bristol or Dutch 
merchants, or wherever it might be. 
And it serves them right, I always 
say; for the fuss that we now make 
about those black men must bring 
down the anger of the Creator, who 
made them black, upon us. 

As the gale set to its work, and 
the sea arose in earnest, and the 
lightning drifted off into the scud of 
clouds, I saw, as plain as a pikestaff, 
that the ship must come ashore, and 
go to pieces very likely, before one 
could say “Jack Robinson.” She 
had been on the Sker- weather 
sands already, and lost her rudder 
and some of her sternpost, as the 
lift of the water showed; and now 
there was nothing left on board her 
of courage or common seamanship. 
The truth of it was, although of 
course I could not know it then, 
that nearly all the ship’s company 
acted as was to be expected from a 
lot of foreigners; that is to say, if 
such they were. They took to the 
boats in a kind of panic when first 
she struck among the sands in the 
whirlwind which began the storm. 
There could have been then no great 
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sea running, only quiet rollers; and 
being but two miles off the shore, 
they hoped, no doubt, to land well 
enough, after leaving the stupid ne- 

oes and the helpless passengers to 
the will of Providence. 

However, before they had rowed 
a mile, with the flood-tide making 
eastward, one of the boats was struck 
by lightning, and the other caught 
in a whirl vorago (as the Spaniards 
call it), and not a soul ever came to 
land, and scarcely any bodies. Both 
these accidents were seen from 
Porthcawl Point by Sandy Macraw 
through a telescope; and much as 
he was mine enemy, I do him the 
justice to believe it; partly because 
he could look for no money from 
any lies in the matter, and still more 
because I have heard that some peo- 
ple said that they saw him see it. 

But to come back to this poor 
ship: the wind, though blowing 
madly enough (as a summer gale is 
often hotter for a while than a winter 
one), had not time and sweep as yet 
to raise any very big rollers. The sea 
was sometimes beaten flat and then 
cast up in hillocks; but the mighty 
march of waters fetched by a tem- 
pest from the Atlantic was not come, 
and would not come, in a veering 
storm like this. For it takes a gale 
of at least three tides, such as we 
never have in summer, to deliver the 
true buffet of the vast Atlantic. 

Nevertheless the sea was nasty 
and exceeding vicious; and the 
wind more madly wild, perhaps, 
than when it has full time to blow ; in 
short, the want of depth and power 
was made up by rage and spite. 
And for a ship not thoroughly 
sound and stanch in all her tim- 
bers, it had been better, perhaps, to 
rise and fall upon long billows, with 
a chance of casting high and dry, 
than to be twirled round and 
plucked at, thrown on beam-ends, 
and taken aback, as this hapless 
craft was being, in the lash of rocky 
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waters and the drift of gale and 
scud. 

By this time she was close 
ashore, and not a man (except my- 
self) to help or even pity her. All 
around her was wind and rocks, 
and a mad sea rushing under her. 
The negroes, crouching in thé scup- 
pers, or clinging to the masts and 
rails, or rolling over one another in 
their want of pluck and skill, seemed 
to shed their blackness on the snowy 
spray and curdled foam, like cuttle- 
fish in alump of froth. Poor things! 
they are grieved to die as much, per- 
haps, as any white man; and m 
heart was overcome, in spite of 
I know of them. 

The ship had no canvas left, except 
some tatters of the foretopsail, and 
a piece of the main-royals ; but she 
drifted broadside on, I daresay five 
or six knots an hour. She drew too 
much water, unluckily, to come into 
Pool Tavan at that time of the tide, 
even if the mouth hgd been wide 
enough ; but crash she went on 


a ledge of rocks thoroughly well 
known to me, every shelf of which 


was a razor. Half a cable’s length 
below the entrance to Pool Tavan, 
it had the finest steps and stairs for 
congers and for lobsters, whenever 
one could get at it in a low spring- 
tide ; but the worst of beaks and 
barbs for a vessel to strike upon at 
half-flow, and with a violent sea, 
and a wind as wild as Bedlam. 
With the pressure of these, she lay 
so much to leeward before striking 
(and perhaps her cargo had shifted), 
that the poor blackies rolled down 
the deck like pickling walnuts on a 
tray; and they had not even the 
chance of dying each in’ his own 
direction. I was forced to shut my 
eyes ; till a grey squall came, and 
caught her up, as if she had been a 
*humming-top, and flung her (as we 
drown a kitten) into the mashing 
waters. 
Now I hope no man who knows 
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me would ever take me for such a 
fool as to dream for a moment— 
after all I have seen of them—that 
a negro is “our own flesh and 
blood, and a brother immortal,” as 
the parsons begin to prate, under 
some dark infection. They differ 
from us a great deal more than an 
ass does from a horse; but for all 
that I was right down glad—as a 
man of loving-kindness—that such 
a pelt of rain came up as saved me 
from the discomfort—or pain, if you 
must have the truth—of beholding 
several score, no doubt, of unfortu- 
nate blacks a-drowning. 

If it had pleased Providence to 
drown any white man with them, 
and to let me know it, beyond a 
doubt I had rushed in, though with- 
out so much as a rope to help me; 
and as it was, I was ready to do 
my very best to save them if they 
had only shown some readiness to 
be hauled ashore by a man of pro- 
per colour. But being, as negroes 
always are, of a most contrary na- 
ture, no doubt they preferred to 
drift out to sea rather than Chris- 
tian burial. At any rate, none of 
them came near me, kindly disposed 
as I felt myself, and ready to tuck 
up my Sunday trousers at the very 
first sight of a woolly head. But 
several came aghore next tide— 
when it could be no comfort at all 
to them. And such, as I have always 
found, is the nature of black people. 

But for me it was a sad, and, as 
I thought, severe, visitation to be 
forced on a Sabbath-day—my only 
holiday of the week—to meditate 
over a scene like this. As a truly 
consistent and truth-seeking Chris- 
tian (especially when I go round with 
fish on a Monday among Noncon- 
formists), it was a bitter trial for me 
to reflect upon those poor negroes, 
gone without any sense at all, ex- 
cept of good Christians’ wickedness, 
to the judgment we decree for all, 
except ourselyes and families. 
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But there was worse than this 
behind ; for after waiting as long as 
there seemed good chance of any- 
thing coming ashore, which might 
go into my pocket, without risk of 
my pension, and would truly be mine 
in all honesty—and after seeing that 
the wreck would not break up till 
the tide rose higher, though all on 
board were swept away—suddenly 
it came into my head about poor 
Bardie and Bunny. They were worth 
all the niggers that ever made coal 
look the colour of pipeclay ; and with 
a depth of self-reproach which I never 
deserved to feel, having truly done 
my utmost—for who could walk in 
such weather ?—forth I set, resolved 
to face whatever came out of the 
heavens. Verily nothing could come 
much worse than what was come 
already. Rheumatics, I mean, which 
had struck me there, under the rock, 
as a snake might. Three hours ago 
all the world was sweat, and now 
all the air was shivers. Such is 
the climate of our parts, and many 
good people rail at it, who have 
not been under discipline. But 
all who have felt that gnawing an- 
guish, or that fiery freezing, burn- 
ing at once and benumbing (like a 
dead bone put into the live ones, 
with a train of powder down it) 
—all these will have pity for a 
man who had crouched beneath a 
rock for at least three hours, with 
dripping clothes, at the age of two- 
and-fifty. 

For a hero I never set up to be, 
and never came across one until my 
old age in the navy, as hereafter to 
be related. And though I had 
served on board of one in my early 
years, off La Hague and Cape 
Grisnez, they told me she was only 
a woman that used to hold a lan- 
tern. Hero, however, or no hero, 


‘in spite of all discouragement and 


the aching of my bones, resolved I 
was to follow out the fate of those 
two children. There seemed ‘+o be 
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faint hope, indeed, concerning the 
little stranger ; but Bunny might be 
all alive and strong, as was right 
and natural for a child of her age 
and substance. But I was sore 
downcast about it when I looked 
around and saw the effect of the 
storm that had been over them. 
For the alteration of everything was 
nothing less than amazing. 

It is out of my power to tell you 
how my heart went up to God, and 
all my spirit and soul was lifted into 
something purer, when of a sudden, 
in a scoop of sand, with the rushes 
overhanging, I came on those two 
little dears, fast asleep in innocence. 
A perfect nest of peace they had, as 
if beneath their Father’s eye, and 
by His own hand made for them. 
The fury of the earth and sky was 
all around and over them; the 
deep revenge of the sea was rolling, 
not a hundred yards away ; and here 
those two little dots were asleep, 
with their angels trying to make 
them dream. 


Bunny, being the elder and much 
the stronger child, had thrown the 
skirt of her frock across poor little 


Bardie’s naked shoulders; while 
Bardie, finding it nice and warm, 
had nestled her delicate head into 
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the lap of her young nurse, and had 
tried (as it seemed), before dropping ° 
off, to tell her gratitude by pressing 
Bunny’s red hands to her lips. In 
a word, you might go a long way 
and scarcely see a prettier or more 
moving picture, or more apt to lead 
a man who seldom thinks of his 
Maker. As for me, I became so 
proud of my own granddaughter’s 
goodness, and of the little lady’s 
trust and pure repose therein, that 
my heart went back at once to my 
dead boy Harry, and I do believe 
that I must have wept, if I could 
have stopped to look at them. 

But although I was truly loath to 
spoil this pretty picture, the poor 
things must be partly wet, even in 
that nest of rushes, which the whirl- 
winds had not touched. So I 
awoke them very gently, and shook 
off the sand, while they rubbed 
their eyes, and gaped, and knew 
no more of their danger than if 
they had been in their own dear 
beds. Then, with Bardie in my 
arms, and Bunny trotting stoutly 
with her thumb spliced into my 
trousers, I shaped course for Sker 
farmhouse, having a strong gale still’ 
abaft, but the weather slightly 
moderating. 


CHAPTER XI.—A WRECKER WRECKED. 


Near the gate I met Evan Thomas, 
the master of the house himself, at 
length astir, but still three-parts 
drunk, and—if I may say so with 
due compassion for the trouble then 
before him—in a very awkward 
state of mind. It happened so that 
the surliness of his liquor and of his 
nature mingled at this moment with 
a certain exultation, a sense of good- 
luck, and a strong desire to talk 
and be told again of it. And this 
is the nature of all Welshmen; 
directly they have any luck, they 
must begin to brag of it. You will 


find the same in me perhaps, or, at 
any rate, think you do, although I 
try to exclude it, having to deal 
with Englishmen, who make nothing 
of all the great deeds they have done 
until you begin to agree with them. 
And then, my goodness, they do 
come out? But the object of my 
writing is to make them understand 
us, which they never yet have done, 
being unlike somehow in nature, al- 
though we are much of their fathers. 

Having been almost equally among 
both these nations, and speaking 
English better perhaps than my 
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native tongue of the Cwmri— of 
which anybody can judge who sees 
the manner in which I do it—it is 
against my wish to say what Evan 
Thomas looked like. His dark face, 
overhung with hair, and slouched 
with a night of drinking, was be- 
ginning to burn up, from paleness 
and from weariness, into a fury of 
plunder. Scarcely did I know the 
man, although I had so many re- 
collections of evil against him. A 
big, strong, clumsy fellow at all 
times, far more ready to smite than 
smile, and wholly void of that plea- 
sant humour, which among almost 
all my neighbours—though never 
yet could I find out why—creates a 
pleasing eagerness for my humble 
society as punctual as my pension- 
day. 

But now his reeling staggering 
manner of coming along toward us, 
and the hunching of his shoulders, 
and the swaggering of his head, and, 
most of all, the great gun he carried, 
were enough to make good quiet 
people who had been to church get 
behind a sand-hill. However, for 
that it was too late. Iwas bound to 
face him. Bardie dropped her eyes 
under my beard, and Bunny crept 
closer behind my leg. For my part, 
although the way was narrow, and 
the lift of the storm gave out some 
light, it would have moved no re- 
sentment in me if he had seen (as 
rich men do) unfit to see a poor man. 

However, there was no such luck. 
He carried his loaded gun with its 
muzzle representing a point of view 
the very last I could have desired 
—namely, at my midships; and he 
earried it so that I longed to have 
said a little word about carefulness. 
But I durst not, with his coal-black 
eyes fixed upon me as they were, 
and so I pulled up suddenly. For 
he had given me an imperious nod, 
as good as ordering me to stop. 

““ Wreck ashore!” he cried out 
in Welsh, having scarce a word of 
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English—“ wreck ashore ! 
her, Dyo. 
my boy. 
afternoon. 
one.” 

“There is a wreck ashore,” I an- 
swered, looking with some disgust 
at him, as a man who has been 
wrecked himself must do at a cruel 
wrecker ; “but the ebb most likely . 
will draw her off and drift her into 
the quicksands.” 

‘Great God! speak not like that, 
my boy. The worst you are of 
everything. If those two children 
came ashore, there must have been 
something better.” And he peered 
at the children as if to search for 
any gold upon them. 

‘* Neither child came from that 
wreck. One is my granddaughter - 
Bunny. Bunny, show yourself to 
black Evan.” But the child shrank 
closer behind me. ‘“ Evan black, 
you know her well. And the other 
is a little thing I picked up on the 
coast last night.” 

“* Ha, ha! you pick up children 
where you put them, I suppose. 
But take them indoors and be done 


I smell 
Don’t tell me no lies, 
I smelled her all the 
And high time to haye 


‘with them. Cubs to come with a 


wreck ashore, a noble wreck ashore, 
I say! But come you down again, 
fisherman Dyo.” He used the word 
“fisherman” with a peculiar stress, 
and a glance of suspicion at my 
pockets. “*Come you down again, 
Dyo dear. I shall want you to 
help me against those thieves from 
Kenfig. Bring my other gun from 
the clock-case, and -tell the boys to 
run down with their bando-sticks. 
Ill warrant we'll clear the shore 
between us; and then, good Dyo, 
honest Dyo, you shall have some— 
you shall, you dog. Fair-play, 
Dyo; fair share and share, though 
every stick is mine of right. Ah, 
Dyo, Dyo, you cunning sheep’s head, 
you love a keg of rum, you dog.” 
This I knew to be true enough, 
but only within the bounds of both 
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honesty and_ sobriety. But so 
much talking had made his brain, 
in its present condition, go round 
again; and while I was thinking 
how far it might be-safe and right 
to come into his views, his loaded 
gun began wagging about in a 
manner so highly dangerous, that 
for the sake of the two poor chil- 
dren I was obliged to get out of his 
way, and, looking back from a safer 
distance, there I beheld him flour- 
ishing with his arms on the top of 
a sand-hill, and waving his hat on 
the top of his gun, for his sons to 
come over the warren. 

Moxy Thomas was very kind; 
she never could help being so, and 
therefore never got any thanks. She 
stripped the two wet children at 
once, and put them in bed together 
to keep each other warm. But first 
she had them snugly simmering in 
a miik-pan of hot water with a little 
milk for the sake of their skins. 
Bunny was heavy and sleepy there- 
in, and did nothing but yawn and 
stretch out her arms. Bardie, on 
the other hand, was ready to boil 
over with delight and liveliness, 
flashing about like a little dab- 
chick. 

“Old Davy,” she said, as I came 
to see her at her own invitation, and 
she sate quite over Bunny, “’Ill ’a 
have a ickle dop ?’ With the water 
up to her neck, she put one mite of 
a transparent finger to my grizzled 
mouth, and popped a large drop in, 
and laughed, until I could have 
worshipped her. 

Now, having seen these two little 
dears fast asleep and warmly com- 
passed, I began, according to Evan’s 
orders, to ask about the boys, not 
having seen any sign of them. 
Moxy said that Watkin went out 
to look for his five brothers about 
an hour after I had left, and in spite 
of the rain and lightning. She had 
tried in vain to stop him: some- 
thing was on his mind, it seemed ; 
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and when she went up to attend on 
his father; he took the opportunity 
to slip out of the kitchen. 

Now, Moxy having been in the 
house, and the house away from the 
worst of the storm, being moreover 
a@ woman, and therefore wholly 
abroad about weather, it was natural 
that she should not have even the 
least idea of the jeopardy encoun- 
tered by her five great sons in the 
warren. Enough for her that they 
were not at sea. Danger from 
weather upon dry land was out of 
her comprehension. 

It wanted perhaps half an hour of 
dusk, and had given over raining, 
but was blowing a good reef-topsail 
gale, when I started to search for 
the sons of Sker. Of course I said 
nothing to make their mother at all 
uneasy about them, but took from 
the clock-case the loaded gun (as 
Evan had commanded me), and set 
forth upon the track of young Wat- 
kin, better foot foremost. For he 
was likely to know best what part 
of the warren his five great brothers 
had chosen for their sport that day ; 
and in the wet sand it was easy to 
follow the course the boy had 
taken. 

The whirlwinds had ceased before 
he went forth, and the deluge of 
rain was now soaked in, through 
the drought so long abiding. But 
the wind was wailing pitifully, and 
the rushes swayed wearily; and 
the yellow baldness, here and there, 
of higher sand-hills, caught the light. 
Ragged clouds ran over all, and 
streamers of the sunset; and the 
sky was like a school let loose, with 
the joy of wind and rain again. It 
is not much of me that swears, 
when circumstances force me; only 
a piece, perhaps, of custom, and a 
piece of honesty. These two lead 
one astray sometimes; and then 
comes disappointment. For I had 
let some anger vex me at the rude- 
ness of black Evan, and the un- 
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godliness of his sons, which forced 
me thus to come abroad, when full 
of wet and weariness. In spite of 
this, I was grieved and frightened, 
and angry with no one but myself, 
when I chanced upon boy Watkin, 
fallen into a tuft of rushes, with 
his blue eyes running torrents. 
There he lay, like a heap of 
trouble, as young folks do ere 
they learn the world; and I put 
him on his legs three times, but 
_ he managed to go down again. At 
last I got his knees to stick; but 
even so he turned away, and put 
his head between his hands, and 
could not say a word to me. And 
by the way his shoulders went, 
I knew that he was sobbing. I 
asked him what the matter was, 
and what he was taking so much to 
heart; and, not to be too long over 
a trifle, at last I got this out of 
him :— 

“Oh, good Mr. Llewellyn, dear, 
I never shall see nothing more of 
my great brothers five, so long as 
ever I do live. And when they 
kicked me out of bed every Sunday 
morning, and spread the basins over 
me, it was not that they meant to 
harm—I do feel it; I do feel it; 
and perhaps my knees ran into 
them. Under the sands, the sands, 
they are; and never to kick me 
‘again no more! Of sorrow it is 
more than ever I can tell.” 

“ Watty,” said I, “ why talk you 
so? Your brothers know every 
crick and corner of this warren, 
miles and miles; and could carry 
a sand-hill among them. They are 
snug enough somewhere with their 
game, and perhaps gone to sleep, 
like the little ones.” 

Of thé babies’ adventures he 
knew nothing, and only stared at 
me; so I asked him what had 
scared him so ? 

“Under the sands, the sands, 
they are, so sure as ever I do live. 
Or the rabbit-bag would not be 
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here, and Dutch, who never, never 
leaves them, howling at the rabbit- 
bag!” 

Looking further through the tus- 
socks, I saw that it was even s0, 
Dutch, the mongrel collie, crouched 
beside a bag of something, with her 
tail curled out of sight, and her ears 
laid flat and listless, and her jowl 
along the ground. And every now . 
and then she gave a low but very 
grievous howl. 

** Now, boy, don’t be a fool,” I 
said, with the desire to encourage 
him; ‘soon we shall find your 
brothers five, with another great 
sack of rabbits. They left the 
bitch yonder to watch the sack, 
while they went on for more, you 
see.” 

“Tt is the sack; the sack it is! 
And no other sack along of them. 
Oh, Mr. Llewellyn, dear, here is the 
bag, and there is Dutch, and never 
no sign at all of them !” 

At this I began to fear indeed 
that the matter was past helping— 
that an accident and a grief had 
happened worse than the drowning 
of all the negroes which it has ever 
pleased Providence (in a darkness of 
mood) to create for us. But my main 
desire was to get poor Watty away 
at once, lest he should encounter 
things too dreadful for a boy like 
him. 

“Go home,” I said, “‘ with the bag 
of rabbits, and give poor Dutch her 
supper. Your father is down on the 
shore of the sea, and no doubt the 
boys are with him. They are gone 
to meet a great shipwreck, worth all 
the rabbits all the way from Dunra- 
ven to Giant’s Grave.” 

‘But little Dutch, it is little 
Dutch! They never would leave her, 
if wreck there was. She can fetch out 
of the water so good almost as any 
dog.” 

I left him to his own devices, 
being now tired of arguing. For 
by this time it was growing dark ; 
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and a heavy sea was roaring; and 
the wreck was sure to be breaking 
up, unless she had been swallowed 
up. And the common-sense of our 
village, and parish, would go very 
hard against me, for not being on 
the spot to keep the adjacent parish 
from stealing. For Kenfig and 
Newton are full of each other, with 
a fine old ancient hatred. So we 
climbed over the crest of high sand, 
where the rushes lay weltering after 
the wind; and then with a plunge 
of long strides down hill, and pluck- 
ing our feet out hastily, on the 
watered marge we stood, to which 
the sea was striving. 

Among the rocks black Evan 
leaped, with white foam rushing 
under him, and sallies of the stormy 
tide volleying to engulf him. Strong 
liquor was still in his brain, and 
made him scorn his danger, and 
thereby saved him from it. One 
timid step, and the churning waters 
would have made a curd of him. 
The fury of his visage showed that 


somebody had wronged him, after 
whom he rushed with vengeance, 
and his great gun swinging. 


“Sons of dogs!” he cried in 
Welsh, alighting. on the pebbles; 
“may the devil feed their fathers 
with a melting bow] !” 

“What's the rumpus now?” I 
asked; ‘“‘what have your sons been 
doing ?” 

For he always swore at his sons 
as freely as at anybody’s, and at 
himself for begetting them. 

“My sons!” he cried, with a 
stamp of rage; “if my sons had 
been here, what man would have 
dared to do on the top of my head 
this thing? Where are they? I 
sent you for them.” 

“T have sought for them high 
and low,” I answered; “here is 
the only one.I could find.” 

“Watkin! What use of Wat- 
kin? A boy like a girl or a baby! 
I want my five tall bully-boys to 
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help their poor father’s livelihood. 
There’s little Tom tailor gone over 
the sand-hills with a keg of some- 
thing; and Teddy shoemaker with 
a spar; and I only shot between 
them! Cursed fool! what shall I 
come td, not to be able to shoot a 
man ?” 

He had fired his gun, and was 
vexed, no doubt, at wasting a charge 
so randomly ; then spying his other 
gun on my shoulder, with the flint 
and the priming set, he laid his 
heavy hand on it. I scarce knew’ 
what to do, but feared any accident 
in the struggle; and after all, he 
was not so drunk that the law would 
deny him his own gun. 

“Ha, ha!” with a pat of the 
breech, he cried; “for this I owe 
thee a good turn, Dyo. Thou art 
loaded with rocks, my darling, as 
the other was with cowries. Twenty 
to the pound of lead for any long- 
shore robbers. I see a lot more 
sneaking down. Dyo, now for 
sport, my boy.” 

I saw some people, dark in the 
distance, under the brow of a sand- 
hill; and before I could speak or 
think, black Evan was off to run at 
them. I too set my feet for speed, 
but the strings of my legs hung 
backward; and Watty, who could 
run like a hare, seemed to lag be- 
hind me. And behind him there. 
was little Dutch, crawling with her 
belly down, and her eyes turned 
up at us, as if we were dragging her 
to be hanged. 

Until we heard a shout of: people, 
through the roar of wind and sea, 
in front of where black Evan strode ; 
and making towards it we beheld, 
in glimmering dusk of shore and 
sky, something we knew nothing of. 

A heavy sand-hill hung above 
them, with its brow come over; and 
long roots of rushes naked in the 
shrillness of the wind. Under this 
were men at work, as we work for 
lives of men; and their Sunday 
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shirt-sleeves flashed, white like 
ghosts, and gone again. Up to 
them strode Evan black, over the 
marge of the wild March tides; and 
grounded his gun and looked at 
them. They for a breath gazed up 
at him, and seemed to think and 
wonder; and then, as though they 
had not seen him, fell again a-dig- 
ging. 

“What means this?’ he roar- 
ed at them, with his great eyes 
flashing fire, and his long gun lev- 
elled. But they neither left their 
work nor lifted head to answer him. 
The yellow sand came sliding down, 
in wedge-shaped runnels, over them, 
and their feet sank out of sight; 
but still they kept on working. 

“Come away, then, Evan great; 
come away and seek for wreck,” I 
shouted, while he seemed to stand 
in heaviness of wonder. “This is 
not a place for you. Come away, 
my man, my. boy.” 

Thus I spoke, in Welsh, of course, 
and threw my whole weight on his 


arm, to make him come away with 


me. But he set his feet in sand, 
and spread his legs, and looked at 
me; and the strongest man that was 
ever born could not have torn him 
from his hold, with those eyes upon 
him. 

“Dyo, I am out of dreaming. 
Dyo, I must see this wreck; only 
take the gun from me.” 

This 1 would have done right 
gladly, but he changed his mind 
about it, falling back to a savage 
mood. 

‘* You down there, who gave you 
leave to come and dig my sand- 
hills? Answer, or have skins of 
lead.” 

Two or three of the men looked 
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up, and wanted to say something, 
But the head man from the mines, 
who understood the whole of 
them, nodded, and they held their 
tongues. Either they were brave 
men all (which never is without dis. 
cipline), or else the sense of human 
death confused and overpowered 
them. Whatever they meant, they 
went on digging. 

‘Some damned suilor 
there,” cried Evans, losing patience; 
“little mustard-spoons of sand, 
Can’t you throw it faster? Fine 
young fellows, three of them, in 
the hole their own ship made, last 
March tide, it must have been. 
Let us see this new batch come. 
They always seem to have spent 
their wages before they learn to 
drown themselves.” 

He laughed and laid his gun 
aside, and asked me for tobacco, 
and, trying to be sober, sang “the 
rising of the lark.” I, for my part, 
shrunk away, and my flesh crawled 
over me. 

‘‘Work away, my lads, work 
away. You are all of a mind to 
warm yourselves. Let me know 
when you have done. And ail you 
find belongs to me. I can sit. and 
see it out, and make a list of every- 
thing. LEar-rings gold, and foreign 
pieces, and the trinkets they have 
worn. Out with them? I know 
them all. Fools! what use of skulk- 
ing? You are on soft stuff, [ see. 
Have out every one of them.” 

So they did; and laid before him, 
in the order of their birth, the car- 
eases of his five sons. Evan first, 
his eldest born; Thomas next, and 
Rees, and Hopkins, and then (with 
the sigh of death still in him) Jen- 
kin, newly turned fifteen. 


CHAPTER XII.—HOW TO SELL FISH. 


What I had seen that night upset 
me more than I like to dwell upon. 


But with all my fish on hand, I was 
forced to make the best of it. For 


under — 
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a down-hearted man will turn meat, 
as we say, and much more, fish, to a 
farthing’s-worth. And though my 
heart was sore and heavy for my 
“ancient sweetheart Moxy, and for 
little Bardie in the thick of such 
disasters ; that could be no excuse 
to me for wasting good fish—or at 
least pretty good—and losing thor- 
oughly good money. 

Here were the mullet, with less 
of shine than I always recommend 
and honestly wish them to possess ; 
here were the prawns, with a look 
of paleness, and almost of languish- 
ing, such as they are bound to avoid 
until money paid and counted; and 
most of all, here were lawful ‘bass, 
of very great size and substance, 
inclined to do themselves more jus- 
tice in the scales than on the dish. 

I saw that this would never 
answer to my present high repute. 
Concerning questions afterwards, and 
people being hard upon me, out of 
thoughtless ignorance, that was none 
of my affair. The whole of that 
would go, of course, upon the weath- 
er and sudden changes, such gs never 
were known before. And if good 
religious people would not so be 
satisfied with the will of Providence 
to have their fish as fish are made, 
against them I had another reason, 
which never fails to satisfy. 

The “burning tide,” as they 
called it (through which poor Bar- 
die first appeared), had been heard 
of far inland, and with one con- 
sent pronounced to be the result 
of the devil improperly flipping 
his tail while bathing. Although 
the weather had been so hot, this 
rumour was beyond my belief; 
nevertheless I saw my way, if 
any old customer should happen, 
when it came to his dinner-time, to 
be at all discontented (which no 
man with a fine appetite and a 
wholesome nose should indulge in) 
—I saw my way to sell him more, 
upon the following basket-day, by 
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saying what good people said, and 
how much I myself had seen of it. 

With these reflections I roused 
my spirits, and resolved to let no 
good fish be lost, though it took all 
the week to sell them. For, in 
spite of the laws laid down in the 
books (for young married women, 
and so forth), there is scarcely any 
other thing upon which both men 
and women may be led astray, so 
pleasantly as why to buy fish, and 
when to buy fish, and what fish 
to buy. 

Therefore I started in good spirits 
on the Monday morning, carrying 
with me news enough to sell three 
times the weight I bore, although it 
was breaking my back almost. Good 
fish it was, and deserved all the 
praise that ever I could bestow on 
it, for keeping so well. in such shock- 
ing weather; and so I sprinkled 
a little salt in some of the delicate 
places, just to store the flavor there; 
for cooks are so forgetful, and always 
put the blame on me when they fail 
of producing a fine fresh smell. 

Also knowing, to my sorrow, how 
suspicious people are, and narrow- 
minded to a degree none would give 
them credit for, I was forced to do 
a thing which always makes me to 
myself seem almost uncharitable. 

But I felt that I could trust no- 
body to have proper faith in me, 
especially when they might behold 
the eyes of the fishes retire a little, 
as they are very apt to do when too 
many cooks have looked at them. 
And knowing how strong the preju- 
dice-of the public is in this respect, 
I felt myself bound to gratify it, 
though at some cost of time and 
trouble. This method I do not 
mind describing (as I am now pretty 
clear of the trade) for the good of 
my brother fishermen. 

When the eyes of a fish begin to 
fail him through long retirement 
from the water, you may strengthen 
his mode: of regarding the world 
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(and therefore the world’s regard for 
him) by a delicate piece of handling. 
Keep a ray-fish always ready—it 
does not matter how stale he is— 
and on the same day on which you 
are going to sell your bass, or mullet, 
or cod, or whatever it may be, pull 
a few sharp spines, as clear as you 
can, out of this good ray. Then 
open the mouth of your languid 
fish and embolden the aspect of 
either eye by fetching it up from 
despondency with a skewer of pro- 
per length extended from one ball 
to the other. It is almost sure to 
drop out in the cooking; and even 
if it fails to do so none will be the 
wiser, but take it for a provision 
of nature; as indeed it ought to be. 

Now, if anybody is rude enough 
to gainsay your fish in the market, 
you have the evidence of the eyes 
and hands against that of the nose 
alone. ‘* Why, bless me, madam,” I 
used to say, ‘a lady like you, that 
understands fish a great deal better 
than I do! His eyes are coming 
out of his head, ma’am, to hear you 
say such things of him. Afloat he 
was at four this morning, and his 
eyes will speak to it.” And so he 
was, well afloat in my tub, before I 
began to prepare him for a last ap- 
peal to the public. Only they must 
not float too long, or the scales will 
not be stiff enough. 

Being up to a few of these things, 
and feeling very keenly bow hard 
the public always tries to get upper 
hand of me, and would beat me 
down to half nothing a pound (if 
allowed altogether its own way), I 
fought very bravely the whole of 
that Monday to turn a few honest 
shillings. “Good old Davy, fine 
old Davy, brave old Davy!” they 
said I was every time I abated a 
halfpenny; and I called them gen- 
erous gentlemen and Christian-mind- 
ed ladies every time they wanted to 
smell my fish, which is not right 
before payment. What right has 
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any man to disparage the property 
of another? When you have bought 
him, he is your own, and you have 
the title to canvass him; but when 
he is put in the scales, remember’ 
“nothing but good of the dead,” if 
you remember anything. 

As I sate by the cross roads in 
Bridgend on the bottom of a bucket, 
and with a four-legged dressing-table . 
(hired for twopence) in front of me, 
who should come up but the well- 
known Brother Hezekiah? Truly 
tired I was getting, after plodding 
through Merthyr Mawr, Ogmore, 
and Ewenny, Llaleston, and New- 
castle, and driven at last to the 
town of Bridgend. For some of my 
fish had a gamesome odour, when 
first I set off in the morning; and 
although the rain had cooled down 
the air, it was now become an un- 
wise thing to recommend what still 
remained to any man of unchristian 
spirit, or possessing the ear of the 
magistrates. 

Now perhaps I should not say 
this thing, and many may think me 
inclined to vaunt, and call me an 
old coxcomb; but if any man could 
sell stinking fish in the times of 
which I am writing—and then it was 
ten times harder than now, because 
women looked after marketing— 
that man I verily believe was this 
old Davy Llewellyn; and right he. 
has to be proud of it. But what 
were left on my hands that evening 
were beginning to get so strong, 
that I feared they must go over 
Bridgend bridge into the river Og- 
more. 

The big coach with the London 
letters, which came then almost 
twice a-week, was just gone on, after 
stopping three hours to rest the 
horses and feed the people; and I had 
done some business with them, for 
London folk for the most part have 
a kind and pleasing ignorance. They 
paid me well, and I served them 
well with fish of a fine high flavour ; 
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but now I had some which I would 
not offer to such kind-hearted 
gentry. ‘ 

Hezekiah wanted fish. I saw it 
by his nostrils, and I knew it for 
certain when he pretended not to 
see me or my standing. He went 
a good bit round the corner, as if to 
deal with the ironmonger. But for 
all that, I knew as well as if I could 
hear his wife beginning tc rake the 
fire, that fish for supper was the 
business which had brought him 
across the bridge. Therefore I re- 
fused an offer which I would have 
jumped at before seeing Hezekiah, 
of twopence a-pound for the residue 
from an old woman who sold pickles ; 
and I made up my mind to keep up 
the price, knowing the man to have 
ten in family, and all blessed with 

d appetites. 
ee What, Davy! Brother Davy!” 
he cried, being compelled to begin, 
because I took care not to look at 
him. “Has it been so ordered that 
I behold good brother Davy with 
fish upon a Monday?’ His object 
in this was plain enough—to beat 
down my goods by terror of an infor- 
mation for Sabbath-labour. 

“The Lord has been merciful to 
me,” I answered, patting my best 
fish on his shoulder; “not only in 
sending them straight to my net, at 
nine o'clock this morning; but also, 
brother Hezekiah, in the hunger all 
people have for them. TI would that 
Icould have kept thee a taste; not 
soon wouldst thou forget it. Sweeter 
fish and finer fish never came out of 
Newton Bay ”—this I said because 
Newton Bay is famous for high qua- 
lity. “But, brother Hezekiah, thou 
art come too late.” And I began to 
pack up very hastily. 

“What!” cried Hezekiah, with a 
keen and hungrily grievous yoice ; 
“all those fish bespoken, Davy ?” 

“Every one of them bespoken, 
brother; by a man who knows a 
right down good basx better almost 
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than I do. 
Snuffers.’ ” 

Now, Griffith, who kept the “ Cat 
and. Snuffers,” was a very jovial 
man, and a bitter enemy to Heze- 
kiah Perkins; and I knew that 
the latter would gladly offer a penny 
a-pound upon Griffy’s back, to- spoil 
him of his supper, and to make: him 
offend his customers. 

“Stop, brother Davy,” cried He- 
zekiah, stretching out his broad fat 
hands, as I began to pack my fish, 
with the freshest smellers upper- 
most; “‘ Davy dear, this is not right, 
nor like our ancient friendship. A 
rogue like Griffy to cheat you so! 
What had he beaten you down to, 
Davy ?” 

“Beaten me down!” I said,. all 
in a hurry: “is it likely I would 
be beaten down, with their . eyes 
coming out of their heads like 
that ?” 

‘“‘Now dear brother Dyo, do have 
patience! What was he going. to 
give you a-pound ?” 

“Fourpence a-pound, and ten 
pound of them. Three-and-four- 
pence for a lot like that! Ah, the 
times are bad indeed !” 

“Dear brother Dyo, fourpence- 
halfpenny! Three-and-nine down, 
for the lot as it stands.” 

“Hezekiah, for what do you take 
me? Out a farthing in four, when 
you get it. Dol look a likely man to 
be a rogue for fivepence ?” 

“No, no, Davy; don’t be angry 
with me. Say as much as ten-pence. 
Four-and-twopence, ready money; 
and no Irish coinage.” 

“Brother, Hezekiah,” said I, “a 
bargain struck is a bargain kept. 
Rob a man of his supper for ten- 
pence |” 

“Oh, Dyo, Dyo! you never would 
think of that man’s supper, with my 
wife longing for fish so! Such a 
family as we have, and the weakness 
in Hepzibah’s back! Five shillings 
for the five, Davy.” 


Griffy, the ‘Cat and 


U 
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“There, there ; take them along,” 
I cried at last, with a groan from my 
chest: “you are bound to be the 
ruin of me. But what can I do with 
a delicate lady? Brother, surely 
you have been a little too hard 
upon me. Whatever shall I find to 
say to a man who never beats me 
down ?” 

“Tell that worldly ‘Cat and 
Snuffers’ that your fish were much 
too good—why, Davy, they seem to 
smell a little!” 

‘And small use they would be, 
Hezekiah, either for taste or for 
nourishment, unless they had the 
sea-smell ‘now. Brother, all your 
money back, and the fish to poor 
Griffy, if you know not the smell of 
salt water yet.” 

“Now, don’t you be so hot, old 
Davy. ‘The fish are good enough, 


no doubt; and it may be from the 
skewer-wood ; but they have a sort, 
not to say a smell, but a manner of 
reminding one——’ 


’ 


“Of the savoury stuff they feed 
on,” said I; “‘ and the thorough good 
use they make of it. A fish must 
eat, and so must we, and little blame 
to both of us.” 

With that he bade me “ good- 
night,” and went with alacrity to- 
wards his supper, scornfully sneer- 
ing as he passed the door of the 
“Cat and Snuffers.” But though it 
was a fine thing for me, and an es- 
pecial Providence, to finish off my 
stock so well, at a time when I[ 
would have taken gladly a shilling 
for the lot of it, yet I felt that cir- 
cumstances were against my linger- 
ing. Even if Hezekiah, unable to 
enter into the vein of my fish, 
should find himself too fat to hurry 
down the steep hill after me, still 
there were many other people, fit 
for supper, and fresh for it, from the 
sudden coolness, whom it was my 
duty now to preserve from mischief ; 
by leaving proper interval for consi- 
deration, before I might happen to 
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be in front of their dining-room win- 
dows another day. 

Therefore, with a grateful sense of 
goodwill to all customers, I thought 
it better to be off. There I had 
been, for several hours, ready to 
prove anything, but never challenged 
by anybody; and my spirit had 
grown accordingly. But I never 
yet have found it wise to overlie’ 
success, Win it, and look at it, 
and be off, is the quickest way to 
get some more. So I scarcely even 
called so much as a pint at the 
“* Cat and Snuffers,” to have a laugh 
with Griffy ; but set off for Newton, 
along the old road, with a good 
smart heel, and a fine day’s busi- 
ness, and a light heart inside of 


me. 

When I had passed Red-hill and 
Tythegston, and clearly was out 
upon Newton Down, where the 
glow-worms are most soft and sweet, 
it came upon me, in looking w 
from the glow-worms to the stars of 
heaven, to think and balance how 
far I was right in cheating Heze- 
kiah. It had been done with the 
strictest justice, because his entire 
purpose was purely to cheat me, 
Whereupon Providence had stepped 
in and seen that I was the better 
man. I was not so ungrateful—let 
nobody suppose it—as to repine at 
this result. So far from that, that 
I rattled my money and had a good 
laugh, and went on again. But 
being used to watch the stars, as an 
old sailor is bound to do, I thought 
that Orion ought to be up, and I 
could not see Orion. This struck 
me as an unkindly thing, although, 
when I thought of it next day, I 
found that Orion was quite right, 
and perhaps the beer a little strong 
which had led me to look out for 
him; anyhow, it threw me back to 
think of Hezekiak, and make the 
worst of him to myself for having 
had the best of him. 

Everybody may be sure that I 
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never would have gone out of the 
way to describe my traffic with that 
man unless there were good reason. 
Nay, but I wanted to show you 
exactly the cast and the colour of 
man he was, by setting forth his 
low attempt to get my fish for no- 
thing. 

There was no man, of course, in 
my native village, and very few in 
Bridgend perhaps, to whom I would 
have sold those fish, unless they 
were going to sell it again. But 
Hezekiah Perkins, a member and 
leading elder of the ‘“ Nicodemus- 
Christians,” was so hard a man to 
cheat—except by stirring of his gall 
—and so keen a cheat himself ; so 
proud, moreover, of his wit and 
praying, and truly brotherly,—that 
lead him astray was the very first 
thing desired by a sound Church- 
man. 

By trade and calling he had been 
—before he received his special call 
—no more than a common black- 
smith. Now a blacksmith is a most 
useful man, full of news and full of 
jokes, and very often by no means 
drunk; this, however, was not 
enough to satisfy Hezekiah. Hav- 
ing parts, as he always told us— 
and sometimes we wished that he 
had no whole—cultivated parts, 
moreover, and taken up by the 
gentry, nothing of a lower order 
came up to his merits than to call 
himself as follows: ‘“ Horologist, 
Gunsmith, Practical Turner, Work- 
ing Goldsmith and Jeweller, Maker 
of all Machinery, and Engineman 
to the King and Queen.” 

The first time he put this over 
his door, all the neighbours laughed 
at him, knowing (in spite of the 
book he had got, full of figures and 
shapes and crossings, which. he 
called “ Three-gun-ometry”) that 
his education was scarcely up to 
the rule of three, without any guns. 
Nevertheless he got on well, having 
sense enough to guide him when to 
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talk large (in the presence of people 
who love large talk as beyond them), 
and when to sing small, and hold his 
tongue, and nod at the proper dis- 
tances, if ever his business led him 
among gentry of any sense or science, 
such as we sometimes hear of. Hence 
it was that he got the order to keep 
the church-clock of Bridgend agoing 
by setting the hands on twice a day, 
and giving a push to the pendulum; 
and so long as the clock would only 
go, nobody in the town cared a 
tick whether it kept right time or 
wrong. And if people from the 
country durst say anything about 
it, it was always enough to ask them 
what their own clocks had to say. 
There were not then many stable- 
clocks, such as are growing upon us 
now, so that every horse has his 
own dinner-bell; only for all thgse 
that were, Hezekiah received, I dare- 
say, from five to ten shillings a- 
month apiece in order to kee 
them moving. But, bless my heart! 
he knew less of a clock than I, old 
Davy Llewellyn; and once on a 
time I asked him, when he talked 
too much of his “ ometries”—as a 
sailor might do in his simpleness— 
I asked him to take an “ observa- 
tion,” as I had seen a good deal of 
it. But all he did was to make a 
very profane and unpleasant one, 
As for this man’s outward looks, he 
was nothing at all particular, but 
usually with dirt about him, and a 
sense of oiliness|. Why he must 
needs set up for a saint the father 
of eyil alone may tell; but they 
said that the clock that paid him 
best (being the worst in the neigh- 
bourhood) belonged to a Nicode- 
mus-Christian, with a great cuckoo 
over it. Having never seen it, I 
cannot say ; and the town is so full 
of gossip that I throw myself down 
on my back and listen, being wholl 
unable to vie with them in dep 
or in compass of story-telling, even 
when fish are a week on my hands, ° 
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An officer of high repute had lately 
been set over us, to hold account of 
the mischief, and to follow evidence, 
and make the best he could of; it 
when anybody chose to die with- 
out giving proper notice. He called 
himself “ Coroner of the King ;” 
and all the doctors, such as they 
were, made it a point that he must 
come, whenever there was a dead 
man or woman who had died with- 
out their help. 

Now all about the storm of sand, 
and all about the shipwreck, was 
known in every part of the parish, 
before the church-clock had con- 
trived, in gratitude to Hezekiah, to 
strike the noon of Monday. Every 
child that went to the well knew 
the truth of everything ; and every 
woman of Newton and Nottage had 
formed from the men her own opin- 
ion, and was ready to stand thereby, 
and defy all the other women. 

Nevertheless some busy doctor 
(who had better been in the stocks) 
took it for a public duty to send 
notice and demand for the Coroner 
to sit upon us. The wrath of the 
parish (now just beginning to find 
some wreck, that would pay for the 
ropes) was so honest and so grave, 
that the little doctor was compelled 
to run, and leave his furniture. And 
so it always ought to be with people 
who are meddlesome. 

It came to my knowledge that 
this must happen, and that I was 
bound to help in it, somewhere 
about middle-day of Tuesday; at a 
time when I was not quite as well 
as I find myself, when I have no 
money. For, being pleased with 
my luck perhaps, and not content 
quite to smoke in the dark, and a 
little dry after the glow-worms, it 
happened (I will not pretend to say 
how) that I dropped into the “ Jolly 
Sailors,”’ to know what the people 


could be about, making such a great 
noise as they were, and keeping a 
quiet man out of his bed. 

There I smelled a new tobacco, 
directly I was in the room; and 
somebody (pleased with my percep- 
tion) gave me several pipes of it, 
with a thimbleful—as I became 
more and more agreeable—of a sort 
of rum-and-water. And, confining 
myself, as my principle is, to what 
the public treat me to, it is not quite 
out of the question that I may have 
been too generous. And truly full 
I was of grief, upon the following 
morning, that somebody had made 
me promise, in a bubbling moment, 
to be there again, and bring my 
fiddle, on the Tuesday night. 

Now, since the death of my dear 
wife, who never put up with my 
fiddle (except when I was courting 
her), it had seemed to my feelings 
to be almost a levity to go fiddling. 
Also I knew what everybody would 
begin to say of me; but the land- 
lord, foreseeing a large attendance 
after the Coroner’s inquest, would 
not for a moment hear of any breach 
of my fiddle pledge. 

Half of Newton, and perhaps all 
Nottage, went to Sker the following 
day to see the Coroner, and to give 
him the benefit of their opinions. 
And another piece of luck there was 
to tempt them in that direction. 
For the ship which had been wreck- 
ed and had disappeared for a cer- 
tain time, in a most atrocious man- 
ner, was rolled about so by the tide 
and a shift of the wind on Monday, 
that a precious large piece of her 
stern was in sight from the shore 
on Tuesday morning. It lay not 
more than a cable’s length from low- 
water mark, and was heaved up so 
that we could see as far as the star- 
board mizen-chains, Part of the 
taffrail was carried away, and the 
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carving gone entirely, but the tran- 
som and transom-knees stood firm ; 
and of the ship’s name done in gold 
I could make out in large letters 
TA LUcrA ; and underneath, in a curye, 
and in smaller letters, apor. 

Of course no one except myself 
could make head or tail of this; 
but after thinking a little while, 
I was pretty sure of the meaning of 
it—namely, that the craft was Por- 
tuguese, called the Santa Lucia, 
and trading from San Salvador, the 
capital of Brazils. And in_ this 
opinion I was confirmed by observ- 
ing through my spy-glass, copper 
bolt-heads of a pattern such as I 
had seen at Lisbon, but never in 
any British ship. However, I re- 
solved, for the present to keep my 
opinion to myself, unless it were 
demanded upon good authority. 
For it made me feel confused in 
mind, and perhaps a little uneasy, 
when, being struck by some resem- 
blance, I pulled from the lining of my 
hat a leaf of a book, upon which I 
copied all that could be made out 
of the letters, each side of the tiller 
of my new boat; and now! found 
them to be these—vc from the star- 
board side, just where they would 
have stood ia Lucia—and por from 
the further end of the line, just as 
in San Salvador. 

The sands were all alive with 
people, and the rocks, and every 
sani where anything good. might 

ave drifted. For Evan Thomas 
could scarcely come at a time of 
such affliction to assert his claims 
of wreck, and to belabour right and 
left. Therefore, for a mile or more, 
from where the land begins to dip, 
and the old stone wall, like a jagged 
cord, divides our parish from Kenfig, 
hundreds of figures might be seen, 
running along the grey wet sands, 
and reflected by their brightness. 
The day was going for two of the 
clock, and the tide growing near to 
the turn of ebb ; and the landsprings 
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oozing down from the beach, spread 
the whole of the flat sands so, with 
a silver overlaying, that without 
keen sight it was hard to tell where 
the shore ended and sea_ began. 
And a great part of this space was 
sprinkled with naked feet going pat- 
tering—boys and girls, and young 
women and men, who. had left their 
shoes up high on the rocks, to have 
better chance in the racing. 

Now it is not for me to say that 
all or half of these good people 
were so brisk because they expected 
any fine thing for themselves, I 
would not even describe them as 
waiting in readiness for the force 
of fortune by the sea administered. 
I believe that all were most desir- 
ous of doing good, if possible. In the 
first case, to the poor people drown- 
ed; but if too late, then to console 
any disconsolate relations: failing 
of which, it would be hard if any- 
body should blame them for picking 
up something for themselves. 

“What! you here, mother Pro- 
byn ?” I cried, coming upon a most 
pious old woman, who led the groan- 
ing at Zoar Chapel, and being for the 
moment struck out of all my man- 
ners by sight of her. 

“Indeed, and so I am, old Davy,” 
she answered, without abashment, 
arid almost too busy to notice me; 
“the Lord may bless. my poor en- 
deayours to rescue them poor In- 
juns. But I can’t get on without a 
rake, If I had only had the sense 
to bring my garden-rake. There are 
so many little things, scarcely as big 
as cockle-shells ; and the waves do 
drag them away from me. Oh, there, 
and there goes another! Gwenny, 
if I don’t smack you!” 

All these* people, and all their 
doings, I left with a sort of con- 
tempt, perhaps, such as breaks out 
on me now and then at any very 
great littleness. And I knew that 
nothing worth wet of the knees 
could be found with the ebb-tide 
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running, and ere the hold of the ship 
broke up. 

So I went toward the great house, 
whose sorrows and whose desolation 
they took little heed of. And nothing 
made me feel more sad—strange 
as it may seem, and was—than to 
think of poor black Evan, thus un- 
‘able to stand up and fight for his un- 
righteous rights. 

In the great hall were six bodies, 
five of strong young men laid quiet, 
each in his several coffin; and the 
other of a little child in a simple 
dress of white, stretched upon a 

iece of board. Death I have seen 
in all his manners, since I was a 
cabin-boy, and I took my hat off to 
the bodies, as I had seen them do 
abroad ; but when I saw the small 
dead child, a thrill and pang of cold 
went through me. I made sure of 
nothing else, except that it was dear 
Bardie. That little darling whom I 
loved, for her gifts direct from God, 
and her ways, so out of the way to 
all other children—it struck my 
heart with a power of death, that 
here this lively soul was dead. 

When a man makes a fool of him- 
self, anybody may laugh at him; 
and this does him good, perhaps, 
and hardens him against more 
trouble. But bad as I am, and 
sharp as I am, in other people's 
opinion (and proud sometimes to 
think of it), I could not help a good 
gulp of a tear, over what I believed 
to be the body of poor little Bardie. 
For that child had such nice ways, 
and took such dipper hand of me; 
that, expecting. to find a Captain al- 
ways, especially among women 

“Old Davy, I’ants ’a. Old Davy, 
*hen is ’a coming ?” 

By the union-jack, it was as good 
as a dozen kegs of rum to me. There 
was no mistaking the sweetest and 
clearest voice ever heard outside of a 
flute. And presently began pit-pat of 
the prettiest feet ever put in a shoe, 
down the great oak staircase. She 
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held on by the rails, and showed 
no fear at all about it, though the 
least slip might have killed her. 
Then she saw the sad black sight 
after she turned the corner, and 
wondered at the meaning of it, and 
her little heart stood still. As she 
turned to me in awe, and held out 
both hands quivering, I caught her 
up, and spread my grey beard over 
her young frightened eyes, and took 
her out of sight of all those cold and 
very dreadful things. 

I had never been up the stairs 
before in that dark and ancient 
house; and the length, and the 
width, and the dreariness, and the 
creaking noises, frightened me; not 
so much for my own sake (being 
never required to sleep there), but 
for the tender little creature, full al- 
ready of timid fancies, who must 
spend the dark nights there. And 
now the house, left empty of its 
noise, and strength, and boastful- 
ness, had only five more ghosts to 
wander silent through the silent 
places. And this they began the 
very night after their bodies were in 
a churchyard. 

The Coroner came on an old 
white pony, nearly four hours after 
the time for which his clerk had 
ordered us. Being uSed, for my 
part, to royal discipline, and every- 
thing done to the minute fixed, 
with the captain’s voice like the 
crack of a gun, I was vexed and sur- 
prised ; but expected him to give us 
some reason, good or bad. Instead 
of that he roared out to us, with his 
feet still in both stirrups, “Is there 
none of-you Taffies with manners 
enough to come and hold a gentle 
man’s horse? Here you, Davy 
Jones, you are long enough, and 
lazy enough; put your hand to the 
bridle, will you ” 

This was to me, who was standing 
by, in the very height of innocence, 
having never yet seen any man ap- 
pointed to sit upon dead bodies, and 
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desiring to know how he could help 
them. I did for his Honour all I 
could, although his manner of speech 
was not in any way to my liking. 
But my rule has always been that 
of the royal navy, than which there 
is no wiser. If my equal insults 
me, | knock him down: if my officer 
does it, I knock under. 

Meanwhile our people were mut- 
tering ‘‘Sassenach,” Sassenach !” 
And from their faces it was plain 
that they did not like an English- 
man to sit upon Cwmric bodies, 
However, it was the old, old thing. 
The Welsh must do all the real 
work; and the English be paid for 
sitting upon them after they are 
dead. 

“‘T never sate on a black man yet, 
and I won’t sit on a black man now,” 
the Coroner said, ‘when he was sure 
about oats enough for his pony; 
“T’ll not disgrace his Majesty’s writ 
by sitting upon damned niggers.” 

“Glory be to God, your Honour!” 
Stradling Williams cried, who had 
come as head of the jury: clerk he 
was of Newton church, and could 
get no fees unless upon a Christian 
burial: “we thought your Honour 
would hardly put so great a disgrace 
upon us; but we knew not how the 
law lay.” 

“The law requires no Christian 
man,” pronounced the Crowner, that 
all might hear, “to touch pitch, and 
defile himself. Both in body and 
soul, Master Clerk, to lower and de- 
file himself !” 

Hereupon a high hard screech, 
which is all we have in Wales for 
the brave hurrah of Englishmen, 
showed that all the jury were of one 
accord with the Coroner : and I was 
told by somebody that all had shaken 
hands, and sworn to strike work, 
rather than put up with misery of 
conscience. 

“But, your Honour,” said Mr. 
Lewis, bailiff to Colonel , Lougher, 
“if we hold no quest on the black 
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men, how shall we certify anything 
about this terrible shipwreck ?” 

“The wreck is no concern of 

mine,” answered the Crowner, crus- 
tily: “it is not my place to sit 
upon planks, but upon Christian 
bodies. Do you attend to your 
own business, and leave mine to me, 
sir.” 
The bailiff, being a nice quiet nan, 
thought it best to say no more. But 
some of the people who were throng- 
ing from every direction to see his 
Honour, told him about the little 
white baby found among the blad- 
der-weed. He listened to this, and 
then he said,— 

“Show me this little white in- 
fant discovered among the black 
men, My business here is not with 
infants, but with five young smother- 
ed men. However, if there be an 
infant of another accident, and of 
Christian colour, I will take it as a 
separate case, and damn the county 
in the fees.” 

We assured his lordship, as every 
one now began to call him (in virtue 
of his swearing so, which no doubt 
was right in a man empowered to 
make other people swear), we did 
our best at anyrate to convince the 
Crowner, that over and above all 
black men, there verily was a little 
child, and, for all one could tell, 
a Christian child, entitled to the 
churchyard, and good enough for 
him to sit on. And so he entered 
the house to see it. 

But if he had sworn. a little 
before (and more than I durst set 
down for him), he certainly swore a 
great deal now, and poured upon us 
a bitter heat of English indignation. 


All of the jury were taken aback; 


and I as a witness felt most uneasy ; 
until we came to understand that 
his Honour’s wrath was justly 
kindled on account of some marks 
on the baby’s clothes. 

“A coronet !” he cried, stamping 
about; “a coronet on my young 
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Jord’s pinafore, and you stupid oafs 
never told me!” 

Nobody knew except myself (who 
had sailed with an earl for a captain) 
what the meaning of this thing was ; 
and when the clerk of the church 
was asked, rather than own his 
ignorance, he said it was part of the 
arms of the crown; and the Crowner 
was bound like a seal by it. 

This explanation satisfied all the 
people of the parish, except a few 
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far-going Baptists, with whom it was 
a point of faith always to cavil and 
sneer at every “wind of doctrine,” 
as they always call it—the scent 
of which could be traced, anyhow, 
to either the parson or the clerk, or 
even the gravedigger. But’ I was 
content to look on and say nothing, 
having fish to sell, at least twice a- 
week, and finding all customers 
orthodox, until they utter bad shil- 
lings. 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE EVIDENCE, 


There is no need for me to follow 
all the Crowner’s doings, or all that 
the juries thought and said, which 
was different altogether from what 
they meant to think and say. And 
he found himself bound to have two 
of them, with first right of inquest 
to the baby, because of the stamp 
on his pinafore. And here I was, 


foreman of the jury, with fifteeh- 
pence for my services, and would 


gladly have served on the other jury 
after walking all that way, but was 
disabled for doing so, and only got 
ninepence for testimony. With 
that, however, I need not meddle, as 
every one knows all about it; only, 
to make clear all that happened, and, 
indeed, to clear myself, 1 am forced 
to put before you all’ that we did 
about that baby, as fully and em- 
phatically as the state of our doings 
upon that occasion permitted me to 
remember it. 

For the Coroner sate at the head 
of the table, in the great parlour of 
the house ; and the dead child came 
in on his board, and we all regarded 
him carefully, especially heeding his 
coronet mark, and then set him by 
the window. A ‘fine young boy 
enough to look at, about the age of 
our Bardie, and might have been her 
twin-brother, as everybody vowed 
he was, only his face was bolder and 
stronger, and his nose quite differ- 


ent, and altogether a brave young 
chap, instead of funny and delicate, 
All this, however, might well have 
come from knocking about in the 
sea so much, 

I would have given a good half- 
crown to have bitten off my foolish 
tongue, when one of the jurymen 
stood up and began to address the 
Coroner. He spoke, unluckily, very 
good English, and his Honour was 
glad to pay heed to him. And the 
clerk put down nearly all he said, 
word for word, as might be. This 
meddlesome fellow (being no less 
than brother Hezekiah’s self) nodded 
to me for leave to speak, which I 
could not deny him; and his Hon- 
our lost no time whatever to put his 
mouth into his rummer of punch, 
as now provided for all of us, and 
to bow (whenever his mouth was 
empty) to that of Hezekiah. For, the 
man had won some reputation or 
rather had made it, for himself, by 
perpetual talking, as if he were 
skilled in the history and antiquities 
of the neighbourhood. Of these he 


. made so rare a patchwork, heads and 


tails, prose, verse, and proverbs, his- 
tories, and his stories, that (as T 
heard from a man of real teaching 
and learning who met him once and 
kept out of his way ever after) any one 
trusting him might sit down in the 
chair of Canute at King Arthur's 
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table. Not that I or any of my 
neighbours ‘would be the worse for 
doing that; only the thought of it 
frightened us, and made us unwil- 
ling to hearken him much. 

However, if there was any matter 
on which Hezekiah deserved to be 
heard, no doubt it was this upon 
which he was now delivering his 
opinions—to wit, the great jnroad or 
invasion of the sand, for miles along 
our coast; of which there are very 
strange things to tell, and of which 
he had made an especial study, hav- 
ing a field at Candleston with a shed 
upon it and a rick of hay, all which 
disappeared in a single night, and 
none was ever seen afterwards. It 
was the only field he had, being left 
to him by his grandmother; and 
many people were disappointed that 
he had not slept with his cow that 
night. This directed his attention 
to the serious consideration, as he 
always told us at first start, being a 
lover of three-decked words, of the 
most important contemplation which 
could occupy the attention of any 
Cambrian landowner. 

“Show your land,” cried a wag 
of a tailor, with none to cross his 
legs upon; but we put him down, 
and pegged him down, till his man- 
ners should be of the pattern-book. 
Hezekiah went on to tell, in words 
too long to answer the helm of such 
a plain sailor as I am, how the sweep 
of hundreds of miles of sand had 
come up from the west and south- 
west in only two hundred and fifty 
years. How it had first begun to 
flow about the Scilly Islands, as 
mentioned by one Borlase, and came 
to the mouth of Hayle river, in 
Cornwall, in the early years of King 
Henry VIII., and after that blocked 
up Bude Haven, and swallowed the 
ploughs in the arable land. Then 
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at Llanant it came like a cloud over 
the moon one winter night, and 
buried five-and-thirty houses with 
the people in them. 

An Act of Parliament was passed 
—chapter the second of Philip and 
Mary—to keep it out of Glamorgan- 
shire; and good commissioners were 
appointed, and a survey made along 
the coast, especially of Kenfig. 
Nevertheless the dash of sand was 
scarcely on their ink, when swarm- 
ing, driving, darkening the air, the 
storm swept on their survey. At 
the mouths of the Tawey and Afan 
rivers the two sailors’ chapels were 
buried, and then it swept up the 
great Roman road, a branch of the 
Julian way, and smothered the pil- 
lars of Gordian, and swallowed the 
castle of Kenfig, which stood by the 
side of the western road; and still 
rushing eastward, took Newton vil- 
lage and Newton old church be- 
neath it. And so it went on for 
two hundred years, coming up from 
the sea, no doubt, carried by the 
perpetual gales, which always are 
from the ‘south and west, filling 
all the hollow places, changing all 
bright mossy pools into hills of 
yellow drought, and like a great, 
encampment, dwelling over miles 
and leagues of land. And like a 
camp it was in this, that it was always 
striking tent. Six times in the last 
few years had the highest peak of 
sand—the general’s tent it might be 
called—been shifted miles away per- 
haps, and then come back towards 
Ogmore ; and it was only the other 
day that, through some shift or swirl 
of wind, a windmill, with its sails 
entire, had been laid bare near Can- 
dleston, of which the last record was 
in Court-rolls of a hundred and fifty 
years agone.* 

Now ail this, though Hezekiah 





* A clear and interesting account of this mignty 


very learned paper by the Rey. H. H. Knight, 


sand-march may be found ina 
., formerly rector of Neath, Gla- 


morgan; which paper, entitled ‘‘ An Account of Newton Nottage,” was reprinted at 
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said it, was true enough, I do be- 
lieve, having heard things much to 
the same purpose from my own old 
grandfather. The coroner listened 
with more patience than we had 
given him credit for, although he 
told us that brother Perkins should 
have reserved his learned speech for 
the second inquiry, which was to 
be about the deaths of the five young 
men; for to him it appeared that 
this noble infant must lay the blame 
of his grievous loss not on the sand 
but upon the sea. Hezekiah replied, 
with great deference, that the cause 
in both cases was the same, for that 
the movement of sand went on under 
the sea even more than ashore, and 
hence the fatal gulfing of that ship, 
the Andalusia, and the loss of his 
young lordship. 

The name he had given the ship 
surprised me; and indeed I felt sure 
that it was quite wrong; and so I 
said immediately, without any low 
consideration of what might be mine 
own interest. But the Coroner 
would not hearken to me, being 
much impressed now with the learn- 
ing and wisdom of Hezekiah Per- 
kins. And when Hezekiah pre- 
sented his card beginning with 
‘“horologist,” and ending with the 
“‘king and queen,” he might have 
had any verdict he liked, if he him- 
self had been upon trial. 

Therefore, after calling in (for the 
sake of form) the two poor women 
who found the dead baby among 
the sea-weed, and had sevenpence 
apiece for doing so, and who cried 
all the while that they talked in 
Welsh (each having seen a dear 
baby like him not more than twen- 
ty years ago), we came in the most 
unanimous manner, under his lord- 
ship’s guidance, to the following ex- 
cellent verdict :— 

“Found drowned on Pool Tavan 
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rocks, a man-child, supposed to be 
two years old; believed to bea young 
nobleman, from marks on pinafore, 
and high bearing ; but cast away by 
a storm of sand from the ship An. 
dalusia of Appledore.” 

Now I was as certain, as sure 
could be, that half of this verdict 
must be wrong ; especially as to the 
name of the ship, and her belonging 
to Appledore, which never yet owned 
any craft of more than 200 tons at 
the utmost—a snow or a brig, at the 
very outside.. Nevertheless I was 
compelled to give in to the rest of 
them, and most of all to the Coro- 
ner. Only I said, as many who- 
are still alive can remember, and 
are not afraid to speak to, and espe- 
cially my good friend Mr. Lewis, 
“The ship was not called the An- 
dalusia; the ship was never from 
Appledore ; neither was she of Bri- 
tish build. As an old seaman, it is 
likely that I know more of the build 
of a ship than a lubber of a clock- 
maker, or rather a clock-mauler.” 

But here I was put down sternly ; 
and hearing of verdicts a great deal 
worse, without any mischief come 
of them, I was even content to sign 
the return, and have a new pipe of 
bird's-eye. And a bird’s-eye view 
this gave me of them at the second 
inquest, wherein I had to give evi- 
dence; and was not of the jury. 
They wanted to cross-examine me, 
because I had been unpleasant ; but 
of that they got the worst, and 
dropped it. But as all our jurymen 
declared upon their oaths that the 
little nobleman was drowned in # 
storm of sand, so they found that 
the five young rabbiters came to 
their end by smothering through a 
violent sea-tempest. 

In the days of my youth such 
judgments perhaps would have tried 
my patience; but now I knew that 





Tenby in 1853 from the ‘Archxologia Cambrensis.’ Considerable movements still 
occur, but of late years no very great advance. 
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nothing ever follows truth and jus 
tice. People talk of both these 
things, and perhaps the idea does 
them good. 

Be that according to God’s will— 
as we always say when deprived of 
our own—at any rate, I am bound 
to tell one little thing mere about 
each quest. And first about the 
first one. Why was Iso vexed and 
angry with my foolish tongue when 
Hezekiah began to speak? Only 
because I knew full well that it 
would lead to the very thing, which 
it was my one desire to avoid, if 
possible. And this—as you may 
guess at once, after what happened 
on the stairs—was the rude fetching 
and exposing of the dear little maid 
among so many common fellows ; and 
to show her the baby-corpse. I feared 
that it must come to this, through 
my own thoughtless blabbing about 
her “ickle bother” in the presence 
of Hezekiah : and if ever man had 
a hollow dry heart from over-pump- 
ing of the tongue, I had it when 
Hezekiah came in; bearing, in a 
depth of fright and wonder, and 
contempt of him, my own delicate 
Bardie. I had set my back against 
the door, and sworn that they should 
not have her; but crafty Perkins 
had stolen out by another door while 
they humoured me. Now my pret- 
ty dear was awed, and hushed be- 
yond all crying, and even could not 
move her feet, as children do, in a 
kicking way. Trying to get as far 
as possible from Hezekiah’s nasty 
face—which gave me a great deal of 
pleasure, because she had never done 
the like to me, unless I were full of 
tobacco—she stretched away from 
his greasy shoulder, and then she 
saw old Davy. Her hands came 
toward me, so did her eyes, and 
so did her lips, with great promise 
of kisses, such as her father and 
mother perhaps might have been 
mightily tempted by; but nobody 
now to care for them. 
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When Hezekiah, pretending to 
dandle this little lady in a jaunt 
way, like one of his filthy low chil- 
dren, was taking her towards that 
poor little corpse, so white in the 
light of the window ; and when he 
made her look at it, and_ said, 
“Ts that ickle brother, my dear?” 
and she all the time was shivering 
and turning her eyes away from it, 
and seeking for me to help her, I 
got rid of the two men who held 
me, nor hearkened I the Coroner, 
but gave Hezekiah such a grip as 
he felt for three months afterwards, 
and with Bardie on my left arm 
kept my right fist ready. 

Nobody cared to encounter this; 
for I had happened to tell the 
neighbourhood how the Frenchman’s 
head came off at the time when he 
tried to injure me; and so I bore 
off the little one, till her chest be- 
gan to pant and her tears ran down 
my beard. And then as I spoke 
softly to her and began to raise her 
fingers, and to tickle her frizzy hair, 
all of a sudden she flung both arms 
around my neck, and loved me. 

“Old Davy, poor ickle Bardie 
not go to ’e back pithole yet.” 

“No, my dear, not for ever so 
long. Not for eighty years at least. 
And then go straight to heaven !” 

‘* Ickle bother go to ’e back pit- 
hole? Does ’a think, old Davy ? 

This was more than I could tell, 
though inclined to think it very 
likely. However, before I could 
answer, some of the jury followed 
us, and behind them the Coroner 
himself; they insisted on putting a 
question to her, and so long as they 
did not force her again to look at 
that which terrified her, I had no 
right to prevent them. They all 
desired to speak at once; but the 
clerk of the Coroner took the lead, 
having as yet performed no work 
toward the earning of his salt or 
rum. An innocent old man he was, 
but very free from cleanliness; and 
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the child being most particular of 
all ever born in that matter, turned 
away with her mite of a nose, in a 
manner indescribable. 

He was much too dull to notice 
this ; but putting back his spectacles, 
and stooping over her hair and ears 
(which was all she left outside my 
beard), he wanted to show his skill in 
babies, of which he boasted himself 
a grandfather. And so he began 
to whisper,— 

“My little dear, you will be a 
good child—a very good child; won’t 
you, now? [I can see it in your 
little face. Such a pretty dear you 
are! And all good children always 
do as they are told, you know. 
We want you to tell us a little thing 
about pretty little brother. I have 
got a little girl at home not soold 
as you are, and she is so clever, 
you can’t think. Everything she 


does and says; everything we tell 
her——” 

“Take ayay ’e nasty old man. 
Take ayay ’e bad old man; or I 


never tis ’a again, old Davy.” 

_ She flashed up at me with such 
wrath, that I was forced to obey 
her; while the old man put down 
his goggles to stare, and all the 
jury laughed at him. And I was 
running away with her, for her 
little breath was hot and short; 
when the Coroner called out, ‘“ Stop, 
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man ; I know how to manage her.” 
At this I was bound to pull up, and 
set her to look at him, as he ordered 
me. She sate well up in my arms, 
and looked, and seemed not to think 
very highly of him. 

‘Look at his Honour, my dear,” 
said I, stroking her hair, as I knew 
she liked; “look at his lordship, 
you pretty duck.” 

“Little child,” began his Hon- 
our, “you have a duty to per. 
form, even at this early period of 
your very beginning life. We are 
most desirous to spare your feel- 
ings, having strong reasons to be- 
lieve that you are sprung from a 
noble family. But in our duty 


_towards your lineage, we must re- 


quire you, my little dear—we must 
request you, my little lady—to assist 
us in our endeavour to identify——” 

“T can say ‘ dentify,’ old Dayy; 
tell ’e silly old man to say ‘ dentify’ 
same as I does. ”” 

She spread her little open hand 
with such contempt at the Coroner, 
that even his own clerk could not 
keep his countenance from laughing. 
And his Honour, having good rea- 
son to think hera baby of high 
position before, was now so certain 
that he said, “God bless. her! 
What a child she is! Take her 
away, old mariner. She is used to 
high society.” 
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A Century of Great Poets. 


A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 1750 DOWNWARDS. 


NO. II.—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


No character could possibly be 
more unlike that of the gentle, timid, 
sorrowful, and lonely Cowper, than 
is the austere and dignified form— 
lonely, too, but after a different 
kind—which comes next after him, 
by natural descent and develop- 
ment, in the splendid roll of Eng- 
lish poets. And it is not in our 
power to point out any moment of 
contact or apparent influence of one 
upon the other. Wordsworth, so 
far as we are aware, never even 
speaks of his predecessor—never 
acknowledges either admiration of 
or help from him. Yet it is safe to 
say, that without Cowper, Words- 
worth could scarcely have been. 
The leap from Twickenham to 
Grasmere direct is too great for 
human faculties. Cowper had not 


created a new school or style, but he 
had acted upon the very air of Eng- 
land as some subtile natural influ- 
ence of which we know nothing—as 
the warm ripple of some Gulf-stream, 
the chill breath. of some wandering 
iceberg, acts upon the atmosphere 


we breathe. Probably the young 
poets whose fame began with the 
new-born century were not even 
aware that the brightened and more 
bracing mental air, the higher firma- 
ment, the clearer sky, meant Cow- 
per, or meant anything but the ever- 
mysterious, ever-simple course of 
nature. Yet it is our conviction 
that “‘The Task” had so far affected 
all the possibilities of composition in 
England, that mg: | “The Excur- 
sion” had become likely, if not in- 
The laws of natural pro- 
gress and inheritance had come into 
operation, independent of any con- 
sciousness on the part of the inheri- 
tor. Wordsworth was affected as a 


child is affected by the character of 
his father, whom he has never seen, 
nor even had any mental intercourse 
with, as between soul and soul. He 
received his gift darkling, warm 
from the hands which had held it, 
without knowing, or apparently 
much caring whose hands these 
were. 

But these were the hands which 
had taken up again the old heritage 
of English poetry—the mantle of 
Milton, if not his power. Cowper 
had lifted those singing-garments, 
which his generation pronounced 
to be out of fashion, from the grave 
of the old poets almost unawares, 
and with the old fashion had re- 
turned to old nature—nature ever 
young and ever fresh—as the source 
of his inspiration. He had done 
it without knowing what he did, 
timidly, apologetically, never sure 
that the fresh landscape and sweet 
natural scenes he loved might not be 
quite inferior to the moral subjects 
which he ought to have been treat- 
ing while his truant soul went off, 
in spite of himself, to the gratefui 
woods and dewy fields. He was 
doubtful; but his successor was 
more than certain—he was dogma- 
tically confident, that nature was not 
only a lawful teacher, but the su- 
preme and only guide. Cowper made 
the needful beginning, the thousand 
deprecating apologies to outraged art 
and an unprepared public. Words- 
worth placed himself on a serene 
and patient throne, above both art 
and public, and waited without 
doubt till they should come to his 


~feet who would never bow to them. 


Thus, as in almost all intellectual 
revolutions, the first step was made 
in uncertainty and doubt; the se 
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cond, with confidence and daring. 
Cowper laid the foundations of the 
structure, and another came and 
built on it, scarce knowing, not 
caring, what was beneath. The 
work of the one rose naturally 
out of the other, greater than the 
other, of higher range and infinitely 
superior power; but yet, as Scrip- 
ture has it, not to be made perfect 
without the other, any more than the 
writers of the full revelation could 
be perfected without the prophets 
who had prophesied in darkness, not 
knowing, but by snatches, what the 
real importance and significance of 
their burden was. 

It may be said, however, here, 
that the absence of all conscious- 
ness on Wordsworth’s part of the 
work of his immediate predecessor 
may be much explained by the fact 
that Wordsworth himself was little 
moved or influenced at any time by 
books. He is perhaps a unique 
example of mental character in this 
respect. Himself possessed of the 
highest literary genius, he was indif- 
ferent to literature. This, of course, 
is not to say that he was unmoved 
by existing poetry; on the con- 
trary, he confesses to being “by 
strong entrancement overcome,” 

“* When I have held a volume in my hand, 
Poor earthly casket of immortal verse, 
Shakespeare or Milton, labourers divine !”’ 

But such entrancement does not 
seem to have been much more than 
the inevitable homage which is 
forced from every man who per- 
mits himself to come into contact 
with the great singers of the world. 
Wordsworth did not seek such 
contact, nor require it. He was 
indifferent to books; they were 
not even his constant companions, 
much less his masters. His 
mind was formed and moulded by 
other influences. He developed 
alone, like a tree fed by the dews of 
heaven, and strengthened by its 
sunshine, unaware of either pedi- 
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gree or husbandry. He was without 
father or mother in his own con- 
sciousness, like that mysterious 
priest in the darkness of the patri- 
archal ages to whom the father of 
the faithful himself did homage, 
But no man can stand thus a 
except in his own consciousness, 
The laws of descent and inheritance . 
are nowhere more stamped than in 
the line of genius, where every man 
receives something from the past to 
be handed on to the future; be- 
coming in himself at once the heir of 
all the glorious ages and the father 
of our kings to be. 

The early career of Wordsworth 
is one of curious independence 
and apparent separation from the 
ordinary influences that affect men- 
tal growth. He seems, like Cow- 
per, to have lost both his parents 
at a very early age; his mother 
when he was but eight, and his 
father when he was in his. four- 
teenth year. He was born in 1770 
at Cockermouth, of an old and re- 
spectable family, with all the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of “ good 
connections,” —abundance of friends 
to advise and find fault, but none 
apparently with absolute authority 
over him, or sufficiently interested 
in him to afford him a permanent 
home. In the partial autobiography 
contained in “The Prelude,” his 
school, and the “grey-haired dame” 
with whom he lived there, bulk « 
much more largely than any kindred 
household. Hawkshead, a kind of 
humble Eton, would indeed seem to 
have afforded a most fit training 
to this son of the mountains. It is 
—for we presume it still exists, and 
that no marauding commissioners or 
school board have yet laid irrevérent 
hands upon the poet’s cradle—a 
foundation of the sixteenth century, 
planted in a village in the vale of 
Esthwaite, in the heart of the lake 
district, surrounded by mountain, 
peaks, and possessing a little lake of 
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its own. The boys boarded in the cot- 
tages about in Spartan simplicity, and 
such freedom as only the English 
schoolboy knows. They learned 
little so far as lessons go, but trained 
themselves under Nature’s stern but 
kindly rule to bear cold and heat 
and fatigue, and to do and dare un- 
der pressure of all the inducements 
held out to them by the crags and 
lakes and wild fells around them. 
Of this primitive existence Words- 
worth gives us a fine and animated 
picture. He shows himself to us, a 
boy full of the courage and restless- 
ness of his age, taking his share in 
all that came. He was one of those 
who “hung above the raven’s nest 
by knots of grass and half-inch fis- 
sures in the slippery rock”—he rode 
“in uncouth race’ with his com- 


panions, and ‘held his place among 
them when summer came, and 


“ Our fortune was on bright half-holidays 
To sweep along the plain of Windermere 
With rival oars.” 

The reader will recollect the 
beautiful description of skating 
which occurs in the same poem, 
and in which one seems to feel the 
sharp cutting of the frosty air—the 
orange sunset dying away, the blue 
darkness full of stars, and the lively 
glimmer of the cottage-windows, 
“visible for many a mile,” which 
invited, but in vain, the joyous 
boys to the fireside and supper 
which awaited them. In all these 
sports the poet seems to have taken 
his full share. ‘‘ We were a noisy 
crew,” he says, with the half-smile, 
half-sigh, of a man recalling the 
brightest period of his life. But 
beside this bright natural picture 
runs one more delicate and as true. 
It is, perhaps, too much to take the 
descriptions in “The Prelude”—a 
mature man’s reflective view of his 
own childhood, and all the influ- 
ences which formed it—as an ac- 
tual picture of the far less con- 
scious processes, whith were going 
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on in the mind of the boy. Yet 
there is a certain ethereal perfume of 
poetic childhood in the narrative 
which proves its authenticity. The 
boy lifts the cottage-latch, 

‘* Ere one smoke-wreath had risen 
From human dwelling, or the vernal thrush 
Was audible ;” 
and betakes hiniself to “some jut- 
ting eminence” overlooking the 
half-visible lake, to watch the dawn 
stealing over the vale. He wanders 
through the woods at night, and 
feels himself “a trouble to the peace 
that dwelt among them.” He turns 
back with trembling oars “when 
the great shadow of a distant peak” 
obtrudes itself between him and the 
stars, feeling ‘‘a dim and undeter- 
mined sense of unknown modes 
of being.” ‘Thus he moves a two- 
fold creature, attended even in the 
noisiest of sports by that visionary 
self, which ponders and dreams. 
The world breathes mysterious about 
him—the veil of its marvels keeps 
ever trembling as if about to rise. 
The strange confusion of wonder 
and joy which possesses the brain of 
a gifted child, the elation which has 
no cause, the incomprehensible in- 
spiration which tingles through him, 
the sense of novelty and mystery, 
of sadness and delight which Leos s 
over everything, sweet, penetrating, 
and indefinite, has never been so 
delicately nor so fully painted as in 
“The Prelude.” Such a child goes 
about the world wrapped in a delici- 
ous mist of tender wonderment and 
gladness, something that is sweeter 
and more subtile than music mur- 
muring in his ears—the very silence 
round him rustling as with wings 
of the unseen—the tiniest flowers 
claiming kindred, blooming as it 
were for him alone. Everything is 
a surprise to him, and yet every- 
thing is familiar. He has no words 
to express the exquisite conscious- 
ness of existence, the mysterious 
and awful, and sometimes oppres- 
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sive, sense of his own individuality 
—his union with, yet absolute 
separation from, the dumb, dim, in- 
comprehensible, beautiful universe 
which surrounds him. Thus Words- 
worth felt, unknowing what it meant, 
the world a wonder round him, 
and himself the greatest wonder of 
all. This mixture of infinite, vague, 
visionary sensibility, and the riot- 
ous unthinking existence of a school- 
boy, is the great charm of “ The Pre- 
lude”—a poem which probably never 
will be popular, but which, in 
many ways, stands alone in litera- 
ture. The poet’s biographer gives, 
with perhaps a wise judgment, no- 
thing but the facts of his early life 
—its real history he is allowed to 
tell himself. 

Cambridge does not seem to have 
had the same genial effect upon him. 
Here he came under a new kind of 
influence, and one to which he was 
much less susceptible. The world 
of books and of men, of historic 
traditions and conventional ways, 
awaited him at the university, and 
the peculiar constitution of his mind 
made him impatient of their sway. 
He was indifferent to books; and 
he was not very susceptible to per- 
sonal influence, except when the 
mind which wielded it was in per- 
fect sympathy with his own. When 
we add to this, that all his impulses 
were democratic and _ republican, 
that he was little inclined to yield 
to authority, and all his life long de- 
spised and detested everything that 
he considered conventional, it is not 
difficult to perceive how it was that 
his college career was neither de- 
lightful to himself nor very satisfac- 
tory to his friends. His first vaca- 
tion carried him back to Hawks- 
head, a forlorn refuge for the lad 
who had no natural home to receive 
him, but yet a kindly and tender 
one. With exuberant youthful plea- 
sure he returned to the familiar 
place, to the care of “ my old dame, 
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so kind and motherly,” and to the 
boyish friends and occupations he 
had left ; and there is no finer pas- 
sage in the poem than his descrip- 
tion of this return, his mingled pride 
and shame in his own changed 
appearance, and the thoughtfulness 
with which he lay down in the 
accustomed bed,— 


* That lowly bed whence I had heard the 

Roar and the rain beat hard; where I so o 

Had lain awake on summer nights to watch 

The moon in splendor couched among the 
leaves 

Of a tall ash, that near our cottage stood,— 

Had watched her with fixed eyes, while to 
and fro, 

In the dark summit of the waving tree, 

She rocked with every impulse of the breeze," 


Here it probably was, though he 
does not give any positive informa- 
tion on the subject, that Words- 
worth learned as a young man to 
know the “ Matthew” who has been 
made to live for ever in three of his 
most perfect poems. They were 
not written till years after, but the 
mere hint of Matthew’s existence in 
this vale, which is not referred to 
anywhere except in the poems bear- 
ing his name, adds to the interest 
with which we think of Esthwaite. 
He, it is clear, must have impressed 
his character on Wordsworth as no 
one else ever did; for there is no — 
such sympathetic and tender person- 
al portrait in all the poet’s works, 
The more elaborate pictures of ‘‘ The 
Excursion” are as gloomy sketches 
in sepia, in comparison with the 
bright yet touching colour and fresh- 
ness of this wonderful miniature. 
The man, all human and wayward, 
stands before us visibly, with -the 
smile on his face and the deep sad- 
ness in his heart ;—his mirthfulness, 
his social humour, his unspoken 
depths of sorrow and wistful loneli- 
ness—the profound imaginative 
poetry of mind that lies below his 
quips and jests—are all lighted up 
in one or two suggestive glimpses, 
which make him to us as a friend we 
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have known. To our own mind, 
there are none of Wordsworth’s 
short poems which surpass, and few 
that equal, those entitled ‘“‘The Foun- 
tain” and “The Two April Morn- 
ings.” Curiously enough—a fact 
which adds to the touching character 
of the poems—they were written in 
the chill depths of a German winter, 
in the lonely little Saxon university 
town where the poet passed some 
months of the years 1798 and 1799. 
His heart must -have been sick for 
home, and dwelling—oh, how ten- 
derly!—upon the dear old vale, 
with its lake and its white cottages, 
when Matthew’s fun and sadness, 
his heart at once light and heavy, 
came so vividly to the young wan- 
derer’s poetic mind. 

Wordsworth was not, he allows, 
even a creditable student, and he 
does not seem to have made a pre- 
tence of any anxiety to please his 
friends, so far as his studies went. 
He was penniless ; and his best hope 
was to do, what many a virtuous 
youth has done—to work his way 
to a fellowship, and from that to 
a living—delivering thus his rela- 
tions and himself from the burden 
of his poverty. But Wordsworth 
did not do this. Had he not been 
a great poet in embryo, he would 
have been indeed a very reprehen- 
sible young man, when he set out 
with twenty pounds in his pocket, 
escaping from all cares and discus- 
sions, to France, in his last college 
vacation; but as the result has so 
long justified his undutifulness, the 
severest critic can find nothing 
to say. It was in July 1790, on 
the eve of the day when the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI, with his wind- 
ing-sheet already high on his breast, 
took the oath of fidelity to the new 
constitution, that Wordsworth and 
his travelling companion set foot 
first in France, The country was 
half-mad with joy and self-congratu- 
lation. Old things—such old things 
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as oppression and tyranny and in; 
justice, the Bastille, and those ter- 
rible seignorial rights which had 
eaten like a canker into the very 
heart of the nation—were passing 
away, and everything was about to 
become new. Wordsworth threw 
himself into the joy of the awak- 
ened nation with all his heart; it 
affected him to the very depths of 
his being, if not in the way of ab- 
solute sympathy, at least of interest, 
as the grandest exhibition of human 
enlightenment and progress towards 
the perfect then known... So greatly 
indeed was he moved by it, that 
after returning to Cambridge to take 
his degree, and wandering about for 
seven months in an objectless way, 
the excitement of the struggle. going 
on across the Channel once more at- 
tracted him so, that he rushed back 
again to France, leaving the prospects 
and necessities of his life to settle 
themselves. He alleges that this 
second journey was in order to learn 
French; but it is very apparent that 
it was the whirl and rush of the re- 
volutionary stream which had sucked 
him in. 

This forms the one chapter in 
his life which is like nothing before 
it nor after—the one strange youth- 
ful fever, of intensest: importance to 
himself at the moment, but entirely 
episodical, and without effect upon 
his life. It is curious indeed tha 
drawn into the immediate circle of 
this great convulsion as he was— 
made to feel, as it were, the tremor 
that ran through all the mighty 
limbs of the nations—he should have 
been able to drop back again into 
his homely English groove, so little 
altered by the contrast. At the 
same time there are few historical 
studies more affecting and instruct- 
ive than the account given in “The 
Prelude” of this extraordi chap- 
ter in the world’s history pes in this 
young man’s life. It brings the old 
well-known picture of the French 
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Revolution, so often painted and 
in such different colours, before us 
in yet one new and original way. 
Wordsworth had thrown himself, 
with something as near passion as 
was possible to him, into that new 
Gospel of brotherhood and freedom 
which turned so many young heads 
and filled so many hearts with hope. 
Not for himself only, but as the 
type of his generation, he sets before 
us the new revolution, which roused 
it into passionate excitement, hope, 
and delight. The Golden Age was 
coming back, to elevate and change 
this commonplace world. Genius, 
goodness, merit, the higher: qualities 
of mind and heart, were to be hence- 
forward the titles of rank, the keys 
of power, the only real distinctions ; 
and, as a natural consequence, op- 
pression, misery, poverty, crime, 
and every evil thing, were to dis- 
appear from the face of a reno- 
vated earth. 


* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven! Oh times, 
which the meagre, stale. forbidding ways 
f custom, law, and statute took at once 
e attraction of a country in romance! 
When — seemed the most to assert her 
rights, 
Whea siest intent on making of herself 
peas enchantress, to assist the work 
ich then was going forward in her name. 


What temper at the prospect did not wake 

To happiness unthonght of? The inert 

Were roused, and ively natures rapt away ! 

They who had fed their childhood upon 
dreams, 

The play-fellows of fancy, who had made 

All a of swiftness, subtilty, and 

1 


Their ministers. 5 ‘ . 
phe too, who of gentle mood 
Had watched all gentle motions, and to 


ese 

Had ty their own thoughts, schemers more 
mid, 

And in the region of their peaceful selves ;— 

Now was it that both found,the meek and lofty 

Did both find helpers to their heart's desire, 

‘And = at hand, plastic as they could 

h,— 

Were called upon to exercise their skill, 

Not in Utopia—subterranean fields,— 

Or some secreted d, Heaven knows 
where ! 

But in the very world, which is the world 

Of all.of us—the place where, in the end, 

We find our happiness, or not at all!” 
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Our space does not allow us to 
follow in detail the remarkable 
sketch he gives of his own posi- 
tion and thoughts in the midst of 
revolutionary France. His musing 
attitude, even in the fervour of his 
sympathy, is very characteristic, He 
picks up a stone from the dust of 
the Bastille as a relic, yet confesses 
that 


*Tlooked for something that I could not 


nd, 
Affecting more emotion than I felt.’ 


He is bewildered by his own tran- 
quillity, which he compares to that 
of a plant “ glassed in a greenhouse,” 


“That spreads its leaves in unmolested 


eace, 
While every bush and tree the country 
through 
Is shaking to its roots.” 


And strangely amid the blaze and 
carnage of the time comes his record 
of his long walks and talks with 
his friend Beaupuis, the patriot sol- 
dier who afterwards 


* Perished fighting in supreme command, 
Upon the borders of the unkappy Loire.” 


When the march of events quick- 
ens, we find him again in Paris, not 
so tranquil, but yet musing and pon- 
dering as he wanders about looking 
for traces of the September massacre 
which had happened just a month 
before, and gazing upon the scene 
of that terrible tragedy 

“ As doth a man 

Upon a volume whose contents he knows 
Are memorable, but from him locked up, 
Being written in a tongue he cannot read.” 
His heart is troubled; he cannot 
understand the meaning of _ this 
bloody interpolation in the tale of 
freedom. His imagination yields to 
the terror that broods in the air. 
When he reaches the high and lonely 
chamber under the roof where his 
lodging is, he watches all night try- 
ing to read by intervals, unable to 
sleep, thinking he hears a voice cr. 


to the whole city “Sleep no more!” 
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and feeling that the place, ‘all 
hushed and silent as it was,” had 
become 
“ Unfit for the repose of night, 
Defenceless as 2 wood where tigers roam.” 
Yet notwithstanding this impression 
of pain and doubt, his conviction 
of the justice and inevitable success 
of the cause was unwavering. 
“From all doubt,” he says, 
“Or trepidation of the end of things, 
Far was I as the angels are from guilt.” 
So profound was this faith, that 
when he returned home and found 
England excited by discussions about 
the slave-trade, he dismissed the sub- 
ject with a certain contempt, feeling 
that if France and the cause of 
freedom in her prospered, all other 
questions were settled in this one, 
and every wrong must be redressed. 
There is nothing in the poet’s life 
so strange as this plunge of his dis- 
ciplined and law-loving nature into 
the wild dream of the Revolution. 
The anguish it caused him, as the 
dream gradually dissipated and hope 
died away, is but lightly touched ; 
but he tells with sorrowful vehem- 
ence of his dismay and despair when 
he found his own country joining in 
the alliance against patriot #rance 
and the cause of freedom, which had 
survived the Terror and all its ex- 
cesses— 
** No shock . 
Given to my inmost nature had I known 
Down to that very moment.” 
He cries with sharp pain. He can 
say no prayer for success to the arms 
of England, nor thanksgiving for 
her victories. This is the strange 
light under which his contemporary 
eyes regarded the action of England, 
at a moment upon which we now 
look back with so much _ pride. 
Wordsworth looks on and sees the 
expedition fitted out, the fleets ready 
to sail, with tears of indignant passion 
in his eyes. - ‘‘ Oh, pity and shame!” 
he cries. To him this intervention, 
so potential as it turned out to be— 
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so splendidly different, as many 
people think it, from anything Eng- 
land could or would do now—was 
an act which tore away 


** By violence at one decisive rent 
From the best youth in England their dear 


ride, 
Their joy in England.” 


Thus strongly does Time change the 
aspect of affairs, and blind one gen- 
eration to the hopes and passions of 
another. 

It may be said that this stormy 
and terrible chapter in Wordsworth’s 
life was but the natural outbreak of 
revolutionary feeling so common in 
human experience, an episode which, 
while full of youth’s wildest vaga- 
ries, is quite consistent with the 
equally natural conservatism of ma- 
turer years. We think, however, 
that the effect it produced on the 
poet’s mind and genius gives it a 
more important character, There is 
something in the peculiar tone of his 
philosophy throughout all his after- 
life which tells of a great shock 
undergone, and an immense men- 
tal effort made, to justify those ways 
of God to man which are at once 
the stumbling-block and the strong- 
hold of all thinking souls. Personal 
loss would not have driven his dis- 
ciplined and self-controlled nature 
into bitter and painful encounter 
with this great problem as it does to 
some minds; but the vaster ques- 
tion of a nation’s wellbeing, and the 
still. more poignant misery of be- 
holding what seemed to him the 
holiest and highest of causes lost in 
excess and crime, was such an argu- 
ment as might well have moved the 
calmest. He could not accept it 
without an effort to account for it, 
and harmonise this extraordinary un- 
dercurrent of discord which seemed 
to have broken into the majestic 
chorus of the universe by will of 
the devil, not by will of God. And 
accordingly he tells us with lofty 
sadness how, in the downfall of his 
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hopes he was not without that con- 
solation and “ creed of reconcilement” 
which the old prophets had when 
they were called by their duty to 
denounce punishment and vengeance, 
or to see their threats fulfilled. This 
is the conclusion he comes to while 
yet his heart is wrung and all his 
nerves tingling :— 

“Then was the truth received into my heart 
That under transient sorrow earth can bring, 
If from the afflictions somehow do not grow, 
— which could not else have been; a 


For Christians, and a sanctity,— 
If new strength be not given, nor old re- 


stored, 
The fault is ours, not nature’s.”’ 


Thus from this great shock and 
mental tempest came the melan- 
choly yet lofty philosophy which 
runs through all Wordsworth’s 
works—his constant endeavour to 
prove, if we may use such words, 
the reasonableness of sorrow in 
the theory of human existence— 
the necessity for it, and the gran- 
deur of its use, which justified 
its employment. ‘Honour, which 
could not else have been.” This is 
putting the argument in a much 
stronger way than that sickening 
suggestion that ‘‘everything is for 
the best,” with which the common- 
place comforters of this world do 
their little possible to aggravate 
grief. The reader will find how 
persistently Wordsworth holds by 
this thread of belief through all his 
works. He makes it a principle 
even that sorrow past becomes lovely, 
‘not sorrow, but delight ;” and that 
there is misery 

‘** That is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to humankind, and what we are.” 
This is his constant theme. He will 
allow no grief to be dwelt upon for 
itself—no pang to be suffered with- 
out some compensation. ‘The pur- 
poses of wisdom ask no more,” is 
his verdict after the first tears have 
been shed, and the first sharp pang 
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of pity has gone through the heart, 
His ‘‘ Wanderer” turns away “and 
walks along the road in happiness,” 
when he sees how calmly nature 
has composed the ruin and disarray 
of Margaret’s deserted cottage. An- 
guish and despair, however bitter, 
must pass away, and good remains, 
or ought to remain in their place. 
This is the imperative doctrine which 
he preaches, perhaps all the more 
earnestly because it is difficult for 
the mind to hold by it through all 
the miseries of the world. It was 
the doctrine with which, in the face 
of the gigantic calamities of France, 
he had endeavoured to comfort his 
own sore and bitterly disappointed 
heart. 

After he returned to England— 
“unwillingly,” he says—he lived 
what he himself calls an “ undo- 
mestic wanderer’s life” for some two 
years. His friends wished him to 
enter the Church, which he was now 
of fit age to do; and he himself, 
anxious by any means to escape that 
necessity, made some attempts to 
gain admittance into the feverish 
field of journalism. But it is clear 
that his desultory and self-governed 
youth had not qualified him for the 
regular work and restraint which 
any profession would have de 
manded; and both these dangers 
were speedily staved off by the death 
of Raisley Calvert, a young friend 
with whom he had been travelling, 
whom he attended through his last 
illness, and who left to him the sum 
of £900. This was no great fortune, 
it is true, but to Wordsworth, who 
had nothing, it meant independence, 
and almost salvation. ‘This be- 
quest,” he wrote some years later to 
Sir George Beaumont, “was from 
a young man with whom, though 
I call him friend, I had had but 
little connection ; ard the act was 
done entirely from a confidence on 
his part that 1 had powers and 
attainments which might be of use 
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to mankind.” This opened at once 
a new life to the poet ; the troublous 
and uncertain existence of his mney 
years came to an end, and wi 
grateful gladness Wordsworth set- 
tled down, as so few people are 
able to do, to carry out his own 
theory of life, and shape his career 
as he pleased. Even at this early 
period, a pervading consciousness 
that he was not as other men are, 
and that it was fit and becoming 
that extraordinary means should be 
taken by Providence and his friends 
to fit him for his mission, is evident 
in all he says. Thus he celebrates 
the memory of his young benefactor 
with a sense that poor Calvert's life 
has been well expended in this final 
effort, and that he has acquired by 
it a title to immortality. “This 
care was thine,” he says, 


“That I, if frugal and severe, might stray} 
Where’er I liked, and finally array 

My temples with the muses’ diadem. 

Hence if in freedom I have loved the truth— 
If there be aught of pure, or good, or great, 
In my past verse, or shall be in the lays 

Of highest mood which now I meditate— 

It gladdens me, oh worthy, short-lived youth, 
To think how much of this will be thy praise.” 


It was at this point, all its early 
disturbances and convulsions being 
over, that the poet’s life, as we have 
learned to know it—the serene sober 


existence, ‘plain living and high 
thinking,” which he afterwards made 
into an ideal life among the West- 
moreland hills—began. The choice 
was a strange one to be made by a 
_ young man, just twenty-four, who 
up to this time had shown a love 
for wandering and adventure, and 
who had just come through a crisis 
of intense political excitement. To 
such a one, the observer would nat- 
urally conclude, active life, society, 
the applause of his fellows, and in- 
tercourse with them, would have 
been the first things sought; but 
such was not the decision of Words- 
worth. His head was full of the 
highest theories of life and poetry, 
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and he was already his own judge 
and standard, holding lightly the 
opinions of others. There is a cer- 
tain mist of ardour and friendliness 
in youth which conceals the harsher 
features of character ; but already 
it is apparent that Wordsworth con- 
sidered most things primarily as 
educating influences for himself, and 
means of perfecting his individual 
being. For this, in a great degree, 
the French revolution had been ; and 
for this—with all tenderness, with 
all grateful affection acknowledged, 
but still for this—poor Calvert died. 
What could men do for the mar 
whom already God had so marked 
out for special care and training? 
The world was profoundly inter- 
ested in everything that could be 
done to increase his powers and 
develop them, but the world was 
incapable of helping much in that 
great work. Nature, his nurse and 
instructress of old, and the silence 
and quiet in which alone great 
seeds of thought can germinate, 
and great projects ripen—these were 
the aids which he needed most. 

And here, too, another personage 
comes intg the tale. The brothers 
of Wordsworth were all by this 
time afloat on the world; one in 
business as a solicitor in London, © 
one at sea in that noble East India 
Company’s_ service, which then 
opened a career to sailors; and one 
entering upon that highly success- 
ful career of fellowships and pros- 
perities which ended in the master- 
ship of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The only other member of the 
family, Dorothy, the sole sister, 
had been brought up in the home 
of an uncle. Her character was a 
peculiar one. She was impetuous, 
impulsive, and irregular—the kind 
of creature who flourishes best in 
the indulgent atmosphere of a nat- 
ural home. She had been separ- 
ated from her brother since their 
childhood, and now at the first 
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moment when their reunion was 
possible, seems to have rushed to 
him with all the impetuosity of her 
nature. Without taking his sister 
into consideration, no just estimate 
can be formed of Wordsworth. He 
was, as it were, henceforward the 
spokesman to the world of two 
souls. It was not that she visibly 
or consciously aided and stimulated 
Rim, but that she was him—a second 
pair of eyes to see, a second and 
more delicate intuition to discern, 
a second heart to enter into all that 
came before their mutual observa- 
tion. This union was so close, that 
in many instances it becomes diffi- 
cult to discern which is the brother 
and which the sister. She was part 
not only of his life, but of his ima- 
gination. He saw by her, felt 
through her; at her touch the 
strings of the instrument began to 
thrill, the great melodies awoke. 
Her journals are Wordsworth in 
prose, just as his poems are Dor- 
othy in verse. The one _ soul 
kindled at the other. The bro- 
ther and sister met with all the 
enthusiasm ‘of youthful affection, 
strengthened and concentrated by 
their long separation, and the de- 
. lightful sense that here at last was 
the possibility of making for them- 
selves a home. He had the income 
arising from his £900; she had 
£100, a legacy which some kind 
soul had left a ;—and with this, 
in their innocent frugality and 
courage, they faced the world like 
a new pair of babes in the wood. 
Their aspirations in one way were 
infinite, but in another, modest as 
any cottager’s. Daily bread suf- 
ficed them, and the pleasure to be 
derived from nature, who is cheap, 
and gives herself lavishly without 
thought or hope of reward. The 
house in which they settled would 
seem to have been the first rural 
cottage which struck their fancy. 
Tt was not even in their native dis- 
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trict, which had so many attractions 
to them both, but in the tamer 
scenery of Dorsetshire, if anything 
can be called tame which is near 
the sea. “The place was very 
retired, with little or no society, 
and a post only once a week.” It 
was called Racedown Lodge, near 
Crewkerne. “I think Racedown 
is the place dearest to my recollee- 
tions upon the whole surface of the 
island,” Miss Wordsworth wrote at 
a later period, with fond enthusiasm, 
“Tt was the first home I had.” 
Here the two young poets—for such 
they were, though one was voiceless 
—lived and mused, and observed 
everything that passed around them. 
They took long walks on the breezy 
downs, and gazed with brilliant 
young eyes which noted every ripple 
and change of colour over the sea. 
They gardened, no doubt, full of 
novel delight in the space of ground 
which, for the moment, they called 
their own, and read with industry— 
“if reading can ever deserve the 
name of industry,” Wordsworth 
says, with his perennial indifference 
to books. Their own youthful vigour 
and freshness of feeling, and un- 
bounded hope, no doubt kept them 
from any oppressive sense of the 
monotony of their existence ; and 
so completely sympathetic and con- 
genial were the pair, that their own 
society seems to have sufficed them 
for two long years, during which 
there is no record of their career. In 
this period W ordsworth wrote his one 
drama, ‘“ The Borderers,” a perform- 
ance scarcely worthy of him, which 
did not see the light for fifty years, 
and which even now, we believe, is 
known to the great majority of his 
readers only by name. And up to 
this time we are not aware that he 


had done anything which could, by 
any but the most extraordinary in- 
sight, be considered as affording pro- 
mise of the splendid future before 


him. He had published a volume 
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of “Descriptive Sketches of Lake 
and Alpine Scenery,” not much 
above the average of university 
composition, a few years before; but 
it would have required the eye of a 
true seer—one possessed with the 
very gift of divination—to discern 
the author of “The Excursion” in 
those smooth and softly-flowing lines. 

Such a seer, however, there was, 
enlightened by the kindred gift of 
genius, as well as by that ardent 
youthful enthusiasm which so often 
makes a right guess, though on per- 
fectly fallacious grounds. The name 
of this first critic who knew how to 
appreciate Wordsworth, and foresaw 
his future glory, was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. ‘‘Seldom, if ever,” he 
had said some time before, after 
reading the “‘ Descriptive Sketches,” 
“was the emergence of an original 
poetic genius above the literary 
horizon more evidently announced.” 
We are not told how the two poets 
were brought to personal knowledge 
of each other; but in the summer of 


1797, Coleridge appeared at Race- 
down, and their friendship seems 
to have at once become most warm 
and close. They plunged into sudden 


acquaintance, sudden love. There 
is something very whimsical in Miss 
Wordsworth’s record of the first 
evening they spent together. “The 
first thing,” she says, “that was 
read after he came, was William’s 
new poem, the ‘Ruined Cottage’” 
(afterwards embodied in the first 
book of “The Excursion”), ‘t with 
which he was much delighted ; and 
after tea he repeated to us two acts 
and a half of his tragedy ‘‘ Osorio.” 
The next evening Wiliiam read his 
tragedy, “The Borderers.” This 
was an appalling commencement; 
but notwithstanding the temptation 
to smile over such a portentous 
way of occupying the placid noth- 
ingness of an evening ‘“‘after tea,” 
there is something in the sublime 
mutual confidence of the two poets, 
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their intense youthful gravity, and 
superiority to all that is ridiculous 
in the situation, and their absorption 
in the grand pursuit which was 
opening before them, which turns 
the reader’s smile into sympathy. 
Great as their fame is now, and 
much as they have accomplished, 
no doubt there glimmered before 
them, in the golden mist of thes 

early days, many an imposaibla 
feat and triumph greater than an 

reality. They exhausted themselves 
in eager theories, exchanging plans 
and fancies as they walked with 
their young heads reaching the skies 
over the combs and uplands. Half 
spectator, half inspirer, the deep- 
eyed rapid girl between them heard 
and saw, and felt and enhanced ever 

passing thought and scheme ; ae 
with an, enthusiasm which borders 
on extravagance, they all worshipped 
and applauded each other. “He 
is a wonderful man,” writes Miss 
Wordsworth of Coleridge. “ His 
conversation teems with soul, mind, 
and spirit.” Coleridge, on his 
part, describes “ Wordsworth and 
his exquisite, sister” with equal 
fervour. “I speak with heartfelt 
sincerity, and I think unblinded 
judgment, when I tell you that I 
feel a little man by his side,” he 
writes; and adds of Dorothy, “In 
every motion her innocent soul out- 
beams so brightly, that who saw her 
would say guilt was a thing im- . 
possible with her. Her informa- 
tion is. various, her eye watchful 
in observation of nature, and her 
taste a perfect electrometer.” 

This rapid mutual conquest of 
each other made by the three friends 
advanced so quickly, that in a 
month ‘after the beginning of the 
acquaintance the Wordsworths re- 
moved from Racedown to Somerset- 
shire, to a house called Alfoxden, 
near Nether-Stowey, in. which  vil- 
lage Coleridge lived. This house 
was much larger than their previous 
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one, and the country delighted them 
by its beauty; but “one principal 
inducement was Coleridge’s society,” 
says Miss Wordsworth. They re- 
mained here for nearly a year, which 
Wordsworth himself describes as 
‘a very pleasant and productive 
time of my life.” De Quincey gives 
a curious sketch of the feelings of 
poor little Mrs. Coleridge (for the 
poet was already married), who 
could neither walk nor talk, when 
the bright apparition of Dorothy 
Wordsworth, not pretty, like the 
wedded Sara, but brilliant, hasty, 
sensitive, and sympathetic, burst 
upon her—the sharer of all the long 
rambles, and all the desultory won- 
derful conversations which were 
Greek and Hebrew to herself. With 
these little vexations, however, we 
have nothing to do; but wonderful 
were the wanderings by hill and 
dale, and sweet that summer, “ un- 
der whose indulgent shade,”— 


“ Upon a Quantock’s airy ridge we 


rove 
Unchecked, or loitered ‘mid her sylvan 
combs.” c 


The three made all manner of 
expeditions about the beautiful coun- 
try. and all day long strayed, as 
we have said, with their heads in 
the clouds, weaving these visionary 
gossamer-webs of poetry, all jewelled 
and glorious with the dews of their 
youth, about every bush and brae: 


* anew woe bewitching words, with happy 
eart, 
Didst chant the vision of that ancient man, 


The bright-eyed mariner, and rueful woes 

Didst utter of the Ladye Christabel. 

And I, associate with such labours, steeped 

In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 

a aries of him who, joyous hap, was 
ound, 

After the perils of his moonlight ride, 

Near the loud waterfall; or her who sate 

In misery near the miserable Thorn.” 


The communion of spirits even 
went farther than this. The ‘‘Ancient 
Mariner,” for instance, was intended 
to have been a composition by the 
hands of both poets, and was des- 
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tined to pay the expense of one 
of their little excursions. Words- 
worth suggested (he himself tells 
us) the incident of the albatross, 
and of the navigation of the ship 
by the dead sailors, and furnished 
even an actual line or two to the 
poem; but “our respective man- 
ners,” he says, “proved so widely 
different, that it would have been 
quite presumptuous in me to. do 
anything but separate from an un- 
dertaking upon which I could only 
have been a clog.” This idea, how- 
ever, of mutual publication, was 
the origin .of the ‘Lyrical. Bal- 
lads’ which received so strange a 
reception from the world. The 
“ Ancient Mariner” grew out of its 
first slight design into the great 
and wonderful poem it is; and the 
little excursion among the Quan- 
tock Hills gave rise to the boldest 
new essay in literature that had 
been heard of for a hundred years. 
The ‘Lyrical Ballads’ were pub- 
lished in September 1798. The 
volume consisted of Coleridge’s 
great poem, and of many of Words- 
worth’s, which are as fine as any- 
thing he ever wrote. Among them 
are the exquisite ‘‘ Anecdote for 
Fathers ”—most clumsy of titles, and 
most loyely of verses; the “Lines 
written in Barly Spring ;” “We are 
Seven ;” and the beautiful “ Tintern 
Abbey.” The volume containing 
all these and many more was pub- 
lished by Mr. Cottle, the friend of 
Coleridge, in Bristol, who gave 
Wordsworth thirty pounds for his 
share in it. The book, however, sold 
so poorly, having been assailed by 
almost every critic who noticed it, 
that when Cottle, a short time after, 
sold his copyrights to Longman in 
London, he found this was consi- 
dered absolutely of no value, and 
restored it to its authors. This 
was, as we have already said, the 
volume which contained Coleridge’s 
“ Ancient Mariner,” a poem which 
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was certainly not open to the charges 
of puerility and commonplace which 
were made against his brother poet. 
It was by Wordsworth, however, 
that the book was to stand or fall. 
Unfortunately there was in its very 
plan a certain polemical tendency 
and challenge which roused all the 
existing world of critics against it. 
The young poet set himself to 
instruct mankind, not only in the 
legitimate way, by the real message 
which he had to deliver, but by 
revolutionising the very form and 
fashion under which poetry had 


hitherto taught the world. This. 


was a very different matter from 
Cowper’s loyal return to that stately 
medium of blank verse, which has 
been so dear to all the greatest of 
English poets. It was a fanciful 
theory, brought into being in the 
numberless discussions which arose 
between the two young enthusiasts, 
who combined with the fervour of 
their personal convictions a certain 
contempt for the judgment of the 
world, heightened by confidence in 
its inevitable docility, and submis- 
sion one time or another to them- 
selves, its natural leaders. They 
knew, and were rather pleased to 
think, that critics would be puzzled 
and startled ; but they did not under- 
stand nor believe it possible that 
they themselves might strain their 
theory into extravagance, and go 
further than good taste or good 
sense sanctioned. According to Col- 
eridge’s explanation of this theory, 
he himself was to take up the super- 
natural and romantic, as in the 
“ Ancient Mariner,” while Words- 
worth, whose mind took a different 
bent, was “to propose to himself 
as his object, to. give the charm of 
novelty to the things of every day, 
and to excite a feeling analogous to 
the supernatural by awakening the 
mind’s attention to the lethargy of 
custom, and directing it to the love- 
liness and the wonders of the world 


before us—an inexhaustible treasure, 
but for which, in consequence of the 
film of familiarity and selfish soli- 
citude, we have eyes and see not, 
ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither fee] nor understand.” 

This attempt to teach and elevate 
it by ostentatiously simple means, 
roused the public into somethin 
more than mere disapproval; an 
we cannot think that in this its 
decision was so far wrong as, in 
view of Wordsworth’s eventual 
fame, the reader of to-day would be 
warranted in supposing. To begin 
a serious and affecting poem thus — 


‘* A little child, dear brother Jim,”’ 


which, as originally written, was, 
we are told, the first line (now in- 
complete) of “‘We are Seven;” to 
concentrate the interest in a first 
volume of poetry upon so long and 
so extraordinary a production as the 
“Tdiot Boy ;” to introduce into seri- 
ous verse 

‘** A household tub, like one of those 

Which women use to wash their clothes ;"— 
were sins sufficient to weigh down 
a great many beauties. And when 
we add that all this was done not 
accidentally, but with serious. in- 
tention, and from a height of supe- 
riority, as if something sacred and 
sublime was. in the narrative of 
Johnny’s ride and Harry Gill’s 
shivering — something which the 
common reader was not sufficiently 
refined or elevated to appreciate 
—the indignation of the public 
appears, to a certain extent, justi- 
fiable. This foolish and quite un- 
necessary idea was insisted upon as 
the very essence and soul of the 
poet’s mission by Wordsworth him- 
self, until maturing years improved 
his perceptions and taste, Nothing 
could be more distinctly character- 
istic of the curious self-absorption 
of his nature. He was a laweto 
himself, The example of all older 
poetry and the opinion of the world 
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were nothing to him, until time had 
gradually revealed the fact, which 
is so often imperceptible to youth, 
that all things are not equally im- 
portant—that in poetry, as in life, 
there are different magnitudes, and 
that the fullest truth to nature does 
not demand a slavish adherence to 
fact. What he intended to demon- 
strate was, that the feelings of Betty 
Foy while her boy was lost were as 
deep and tragical, and as worthy of 
revelation to the world, as would 
have been those of a queen; and 
there is no doubt that this is per- 
fectly true. The notion that any 
one denied its truth existed only in 
Wordsworth’s fancy. But the choice 
of such colloquial familiarity of 
treatment as suggests a jocular 
rather than a serious meaning, the 
absolute insignificance of the inci- 
dent, and the absence of any at- 
tempt to give dignity or grace to 
the story, balked its effect com- 
pletely as an exposition of nature; 
while the humour in it is too 
feeble, too diffuse, to give it a 
lively comic interest. Cowper had 
ventured to be quite as colloquial 
and realistic in “John Gilpin,” 
with electrical effect; but then the 
spirit and pure fun of that perform- 
ance was inimitable, whereas Words- 
worth’s fun never rose beyond a tame 
reflective banter. Thus, in his 
longest poem, he failed, and failed 
utterly, in the very purpose which 
he declared to be his chief inspira- 
tion; he did not “give the charm 
of novelty to the things of every 
day,” nor “excite a feeling analo- 
gous to the supernatural by awak- 
ening the mind’s attention to the 
lethargy of custom, and directing 
it to the loveliness and the wonders 
of the world before us.” This was 
what he had professed and under- 
taken to do; and we do not wonder 
that the world, always more. eager 
to seize upon a visible failure than 
to hail a modest success, should 
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have received his high pretensions 
with incredulity, and even with 
scoffing. Certainly no one could 
derive much information about, or 
attain a deeper insight into, human 
nature, by means of Betty Foy and 
old Susan Gale. 

Alongside of this failure, however, 
appeared certain brief and delicate 
studies of humanity, which are to 
Betty Foy as sunshine is to a twink- 
ling taper. The little girl who 
‘* jightly draws her breath, and feels 
her life in every limb”—the fanci- 
ful innocent little philosopher, grave 
in his small fiction, as if it were 
the solemnest truth, who justifies 
his preference of one place over an- 
other by the first external circum- 
stance which catches his eye,—“ At 
Kilve there was no weathercock !” 
These, without any ostentation of 
deeper meaning, with’all the grace 
and sweetness of spontaneous verse, 
are real and most true expositions 
of nature—that simple yet, complex 
nature—separated from us by a dis- 
tinction more subtile and strange 
than any which exists between rich 
and poor—the mind of a child. In 
these lovely little poems, however, 
the humbleness of the subject is no 
way dwelt upon. Instinctively the 
poet feels that a child is of all 
ranks and classes alike, and with 
a most tender hand and careful eye | 
he works his minute and perfect 
picture. We scarcely need to add, 
what is nevertheless most true, that 
in this early volume Wordsworth 
has painted some states of the mind 
to us in a few words with a nicety 
and truth which are exclusively his 
own, and in lines which, even in 
expression, are as perfect as any- 
thing produced in his maturest days. 
Who but Wordsworth could have 
revealed 


** That sweet mood when pleasant, thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind *’? 


Who but he would have ventured 
to defend the sweet indolence of 
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youth—the woodland musings, 
which he preferred to his books, 


‘* By Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why”— 


not by any boyish excuse or claim 
for indulgence, but by the true phi- 
losophical suggestion, that 
‘* We can feed these minds of ours 
In a wise passiveness”’ ? 

These sweet snatches of profound 
yet simple thought were perhaps too 
brief and too unobtrusive to catch 
at the first glimpse the public eye, 
and all were slumped up together in 
the indiscriminate opprobrium called 
forth by the inane simplicities of 
Goody Blake and Betty Foy. What 
is still more memorable, however, is 
the fact that the poet himself seems 
to have been unaware of the differ- 
ence between them. In the con- 
fusion of his youth, amid all the 
jumult of rising and developing 
powers, he knew no more than his 
audience which was the true and 
which the fictitious; nay, it would 
almost seem that the inferior work 
appeared to him more important 
and better than the best. He tells 
us with a little simple elation of the 
“Idiot Boy,”—‘“‘ This long poem was 
composed in the groves of Alfoxden 
almost extempore— not a word, I 
believe, being corrected, though one 
stanza was omitted. I mention this 
in gratitude to those happy mo- 
ments, for, in truth, [ never wrote 
anything with so much glee.” This 
curious boyish simplicity, delighted 
with the thought that its production 
was “almost extempore,” and that 
“not a word was corrected,” blunts 
the edge of the critic’s comment, 
and melts him into indulgence. It 
is doubly strange and doubly sub- 
duing to find so simple a delusion 
in the mind of one who was so deep 
a student of his own nature, and 
had already so high a theory of his 
mission and work. But there are 
other traces besides this of Words- 


worth’s youth. The “dear brother 
Jim” of ‘‘ We are Seven,”—an alto- 
gether unnecessary and fantastical 
adjunct—was added, in the spirit 
of sheer nonsense, at Coleridge’s 
urgent prayer. ‘‘ We all enjoyed 
the joke of putting in our friend 
James Tobin’s name,” says Words- 
worth, with a boyish inability to 
resist the mischief, though he ob- 
jects to the rhyme as ridiculous. 
Thus the two gravest figures. in 
modern literature pause perforce in 
the dear foolishness of youth, to 
have their laugh out in spite of art 
and fitness ; and the reader forgives 
them for the sake of this pleasant 
bit of revelation, though it was not 
intended for his eye. 

The mixture of success and fail- 
ure to which we have just referred 
reappears in almost identically the 
same manner in the greater work 
written at this time, and intended 
to be published in this volume, but 
which did not see the light for 
many years—the poem of “ Peter 
Bell” Here once more the poet 
breaks down in what he means to 
be the most important part of his 
work, and makes a brilliant success 
at a point where it has never oc- 
curred to him to seek it. We know 
no description of the kind which 
can bear comparison with the first 
part of “Peter Bell.” The sketch 
of the Potter is one of those extra- 
ordinary pictures which, once pro- 
duced, nothing can obliterate. — It 
is simple fact, true to the individual 
man’s outward appearance, temper, 
manners, and character, as if it had 
been a photograph ; and at the same 
time it is absolute truth, embracing 
a whole race of men, transcending 
the little limits of the generations, 
true to-day and to the end of, the 
world. Nor is it the portrait of the 
Potter alone which is set before us. 
With a subtle skill the poet brings 
in himself, with all his fine percep- 
tions, the vision and faculty divine 
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of his own eyes and soul, as painters 
sometimes bring in a tender and 
visionary background of blue sky, 
to throw up and bring into fuller 
relief the rude figure that occupies 
the front of the picture. A certain 
cunning unexpressed wonder, and 
comparison of this strange being with 
himself, is, we can see all through, 
in Wordsworth’s thoughts—a com- 
parison which, all unseen as he feels 
himself to be, makes him at once 
smile and sigh. Thus with a half- 
humorous, half-wistful minuteness, 
he shows us in glimpses the world 
so lovely to himself, which sur- 
rounds that unawakened soul; the 
hamlets which lie ‘deep and low,” 
each “ beneath its little patch of sky 
and little lot of stars ;” the “‘ tender 
grass” ‘leading its earliest green 
along the lane ;” the unconscious 
sweetness of the April morn, through 
which “ the soul of happy sound is 
spread ;” the soft blue sky melting 
through the high branches on the 
forest’s edge. All this rises softly 
before us, while Peter, unconcerned 
and rude, leading his lawless life in 
the midst, roving among the vales 
and streams, sleeping beside his 
asses on the hills, couched on, the 
warm heath, below the sunshine or 
under the trees, and neither noting 
nor caring, trudges through the 
whole with the surly half-contempt 
of his kind. 

“Though Nature could not touch his heart 

By lovely forms, and silent weather. 
And tender sounds, yet you mighi see 


At once, that Peter Bell and she 
Had often been. together. 


A savage wildness round him hung 
As of a dweller out of doors ; 

In his whole figure and his mien 

A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


To all the unshaped half-human thoughts 
Which solitary Nature feeds 

*Mid summer storms or winter's ice 

Had Peter joined whatever vice 

The cruel city breeds. 


His face was keen as is the wind 
That cuts along the hawthorn-fence ; 


Of courage you saw little there, 
But, in its stead, a medley air 
Of cunning and of impudence, 


He had a dark and sidelong walk, 
And long and slouching was his gait; 
Beneath his looks so bare and bold, 
You might perceive, his spirit cold 
Was playing with some inward bait. 


His forehead wrinkled was and furred ; 
A work, one half of which was done 

By thinking of his ‘ whens’ and ‘ hows ;’ 
And half, by knitting of his brows 
Beneath the glaring sun. 


There was a hardness in his cheek, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face, 

In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky |” 


The manner in which this wonder- 
ful portrait is made to expound and 
set forth, not only its own feeling- 
less and rude character, but at the 
same time the poetic nature behind 
and around it, is marvellous. It is 
the most forcible and terse analy- 
sis and yet’ it is no analysis, but a 
reproduction of two types of human- 
ity the most distinct and apart from 
each other. The power and truth 
of the picture is brought out, not by 
sympathy, but by the reverse of sym- 
pathy—the writer and his subject 
standing, as it were, at the two op- 
posite poles of existence. Strange 
is the effect, however, when the 
reader turns from this amazing be- 
ginning to the “tale” so called 
which follows, and learns how Peter 
found an ass upon the banks of “ the 
murmuring river Swale ;” how the 
ass, 

“* With motion dull, 


Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear ;” 


how he lengthened out 


** More ruefally a deep-drawn shout, 
The hard dry see-saw of his horrible bray ;” 


how Peter found the corpse of the 
poor animal’s master in the water, 
and was guided by the ass home to 
the poor man’s cottage, carrying the 
news of his death to his widow and 
children ; and how the stillness and 
solemnity of the night, and _ this 
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strange adventure, made such an im- 
pression upon the Potter, that he 
“ Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 

And after ten months’ melancholy 

Became a good and honest man.” 

Here the fall in power and interest 
from the picture of the man to the 
record of his doings is very notable. 
The one is instinct with life and 
meaning ; the other maundering, dif- 
fuse, and obscure: the one a model 
of continuous thought and happy 
expression ; the other strained into 
ludicrous simplicity and fact-faith- 
fulness, provoking laughter at its 
most solemn moment, yet not bold 
enough to rise into true humour. 
This distinction is very remarkable, 
and shows at once how true was the 

oet’s instinct and how imperfect 
his theory. ‘‘ The Tale,” he himself 
informs us, ‘“‘was founded upon an 
anecdote I read in a newspaper of an 
ass being found hanging his head 
over a canal in a wretched position, 
Upon examination a dead body was 
found in the water, and proved to 
be the body of its master. In the 
woods of Alfoxden I used to take 
great delight in noticing the habits, 
traits, and physiognomy of asses ; 
and I have no doubt that I was 
thus put upon writing the poem of 
‘Peter Bell’ out of liking for the 
creature that is so often dreadfully 
abused,” Thus it would appear that 


“it was for the story that the poem 


was written. Wordsworth’s inten- 
tion, no doubt, was to prove that 
his simple banal tale about an ass 
and a drowned pedlar would in- 
struct the world as much as a greater 
subject, and reveal to it, as no one 
had yet revealed, the virtues of asses 
and their masters. This was his 
meaning—-but Genius balked him, 
and, by the way, without any set 
purpose or didactic meaning, made 
this picture of the wild tramp and 
wanderer, a picture which can never 
die. 

To return, however, to the history. 


The volume of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ had 
been just published, when, with a 
philosophy or indifference which 
probably was partly affected, the 
three young originators of it—for 
it is impossible to deny Dorothy 
Wordsworth her share in the book, 
though she never wrote a line—set 
off for the Continent. The Words- 
worths parted from Coleridge at 
Hamburg, and went on to the little 
university town of Goslar, not far 
from Brunswick. We are not told 
what moved them to choose a place 
so much out of the way and so little 
known. Their intention was to 
learn German, and to make them- 
selves acquainted with German so- 
ciety; but this purpose failed, as 
neither of them were capable of 
easy acquaintanceship, and the se- 
clusion in which they had spent 
the last three years had not, doubt- 
less, improved their social capabili- 
ties. A severe, cold, pitiless winter 
came on, and, strangely enough, 
Wordsworth’s mind rushed back to 
England and its beloved scenes. 
Few times of his life were more 
fruitful than the six months of 
dreary weather during which he 
froze in a fur-lined pelisse, and curs- 
ed the rampant horse of Brunswick 
which galloped on the dismal black 
metal of his stove. Perhaps the 
very sights and sounds of the 
strange land, whither he had come 
to forget England, brought it back 
to him more warmly ; or perhaps it 
is possible, though no one seems 
able to say, there was in truth as 
well as in poetry a dead Lucy 
left behind in one of these peace- 
ful solitudes whose ending had 
driven him away to this strange 
place. There is no information 
whatever to be found on this sub- 
ject, either for himself or his friends. 
The five exquisite little poems which 
bear that name, snatches as they 
seem of some sad and tender story, 
have no explanation whatever at- 
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tached to them. They were all 
written at Goslar; they are full 
of tender and real feeling, and of the 
deep reflective pensiveness which 
comes after sharp sorrow has spent 
itself; and they all hang together 
with a unity and reality which 
makes it very difficult to believe 
that they meant nothing. Why 
they should be separated and kept 
out of their natural arrangement, as 
they are in all the editions of W ords- 
worth we have seen, it is very hard 
to tell. Three of them we find in- 
cluded in the “‘ Poems Founded on 
the Affections,” and two in the 
** Poems of the Imagination,”—a cu- 
riously arbitrary distinction, made, 
we suppose, by Wordsworth him- 
self, either to veil the personal 
meaning contained in them, or in 
obedience to some solemn crotchet, 
such as entered his mind from time 
to time; but a future editor would 
do well to piece together these bro- 
ken threads, and put the five little 
lays which embody all we know of 
Lucy, together under her name. 
They belong as truly to each other 
as do the poems out of which Mr. 
Tennyson’s ‘Maud’ is formed. We 
should be disposed to place the 
verses in the following order :—1st, 
“Strange fits of passion have I 
known ;” 2d, “She dwelt among 
the untrodden ways;” 3d, “ Three 
years she grew in sun and shower ;” 
4th, “I travelled among unknown 
men;” 5th, “A slumber did my 
spirit seal.” Any one who reads 
them in this succession will see at a 
glance what a consistent story they 
convey, and with what an exquisite 
tenderness and natural feeling it is 
told. It differs from ‘Maud’ not 
only in being much shorter and less 
definite, but also in the strange sad 
calm given by the fact that the 
whole is written after Lucy’s death— 
a-fact which makes it still less likely 
that Lucy herself was a mere crea- 
ture of the poet’s imagination; and 


in every other respect their unity 
and distinctness is not less than that 
of Mr. Tennyson’s exquisitely con- 
structed tale. 

In Goslar, too, were composed the 
poems, also belonging to each other 
by the clearest connection, concern 
ing Matthew, upon which we have 


already remarked, along with many ° 


more of less importance. One of 


these may be mentioned, solely as - 


showing the curious polemical way 
in which Wordsworth chooses now 
and then to treat his own work, 
labouring to prove how it is done 
better than other people’s, and with 
more advantage to the world. Ih 
respect to the little poem called 
“Lucy Gray,” one of the sweetest 
and best known of his ballads, he 
says: “The way in which this inci- 
dent was treated, and the spiritualis- 
ing of the character, might furnish 
hints for contrasting the imaginative 
influences which I have endeavoured 


to throw over common life, with 


Crabbe’s matter-of-fact style of hand- 
ling subjects of the same kind.” 
Strange that the hand which had 
just framed such an idyll as that of 
Lucy—such a wonderful sketch of 
human life and wayward pathetic 
fancy as that portrayed in “The 
Fountain” and “The Two April 
Mornings”—should take the trouble 
to flourish these pretty verses in the 
face of the world like the banner of a 
new sect! But so it was. Words- 
worth would seem to have wanted 
even so much of the critical faculty 
as would have shown to him how 
much of ‘his work was for ever, and 
how much only for a day. 

In the spring of 1799, Wordsworth 
left Goslar, He was now nearly 
thirty, his published works had met 
no reception from the public, neither 
had he as yet done anything which 
could have justified to sceptical 
friends his desultory and undecided 
life. “He had been composing 
minor poems,” says his biographer, 
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“but he now projected something 


‘of a higher aim and more compre- 


hensive scope. After much 
consideration, he chose his own intel- 
lectual being as his subject—the 

owth of hisown mind.” The poem 
thus undertaken was that which was 
published only after Wordsworth’s 
death, under the title of ‘‘The Pre- 
lude.” It was intended, as its name 
signified, to be the commencement 
of a series of works, of which “ The 
Excursion” was the only one com- 
pleted. It was to be the ante- 
chapel to the Gothic cathedral full 
and fair, with apse and chapels, with 
high altar and echoing aisles, which 
Wordsworth intended to make of 
his works. Great seemed the pos- 
sibilities that opened before him, 
and long and full the life which he 
still had to labour in, and therefore 
his projects were equally illimitable. 
In the autumn of 1799, after some 
months of residence with friends, he 
and his sister finally returned to 
their own mountain country, and 
established themselves at Grasmere. 
We quote from the unpublished 
remnant of “The Recluse,” his in- 
complete work, the following de- 
scription, printed in Dr. Words- 
worth’s biography of the poet, of his 
settlement here among his native 
hills :— 


“On Nature's invitation do I come, 
By reason sanctioned. Can the choice mis- 


lead, 
That made the calmest, fairest spot on 


earth, 

With al] its unappropriated good, 

My own ?—and not mine only,—for with me 

Paratines-a6y rather peacefully embow- 
ered— 

Under yon orchard, in yon humble cot, 

A younger orphan of a home extinct, 

The only daughter of my parents, dwells ;— 

Ay, think on that, my heart, and cease to 
stir ;— 

Pause upon that, and let the breathing frame 

No longer breathe, but all be satisfied. 

Oh! if such silence be not thanks to God 

For what hath been bestowed, then where, 


where then 

Shall titude find root? Mine eyes did 
ne er 

Fix on a lovely object, nor my mind 


Take pleasure in the midst of happy thoughts, 

But either she whom now I have, who now 

Divides with me that loved abode, was there 

Or = Ag off. Where’er my footsteps 
urned, r 

Her voice was like a hidden bird that 4 

The thought of her was like a flash of light 

Or an unseen companionship—a breath 

Or fragrance ind dent of the mind, 

In all my goings, the new and old 

Of all my meditations, and in this 

Favourite of all. in this the most of all. 

Embrace me then, ye hills, and close me in! 

Now in the clear and open day I feel 

Your ship: I take it to my heart: 

‘ Tis the solemn shelter of the night ; 

But I would cal! thee beautiful: for mild, 


And soft, and gay, and beautiful thou art, 

Dear valley, having in thy face a smile, 

Themsh pow, of gladness. Thou art 

pleased— 

— Keng thy crags and woody steeps, 
e 

Its one green island and its winding shores. 

The multitude of little rocky hills, 

Thy church and cottages of een bet eels 

Clustered like stars, some few, but single 


most, 
And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 
Or glancing at each other cheerful looks, 
Like separated stars with clouds behind.” 


In this quiet abode he lived for 
eight years. Here he was married, 
and his maturer life began; and 
here he published another volume 
of the ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ which in- 
cluded the poems written in Ger- 
many, and two of those grave pas- 
torals, full of the atmosphere and 
spirit of the mountains, which are 
so peculiarly his own. These 
tales—“The Brothers” and “ Mi- 
chael’’—partake of the lofty reflec- 
tiveness and saddened yet never 
gloomy gravity of ‘‘ The Excursion.” 
It is curious and even ludicrous to 
hear him—deeply determined always 
to hold by his theory—explaining to 
Fox, on sending him the volume, 
that these poems “ were written with 
a view to show that men who do not 
wear fine clothes can feel deeply.” 
Nothing could be more unnecessary 
or uncalled-for than this fictitious 
explanation, which it is very likely, 
however, Wordsworth himself be- 
lieved, there being, amid all the 
truthfulness of his nature, a certain 
solemn possibility of self-deception, 
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such as belongs more or less to all 
men possessed of a high sense of 
personal importance and devoid of 
humour. Probably he was himself 
quite unaware that in these poems 
he was following the bent of his 
own mind, and choosing the kind of 
subjects most natural to him. 

Just before his marriage Words- 
worth’s little income had been in- 
creased by the payment of a long 
outstanding debt, due by a former 
Lord Lonsdale to his father, and 
which, when divided, secured a little 
livelihood to each of the family, 
The receipt of this modest fortune 
seems to haye made his marriage 
pragticable, and it was followed by 
a long and steady career of prosperi- 
ty, one good thing after another fall- 
ing into his hands in a way which 
calls forth from De Quincey some 
half-spiteful, half-humorous remarks 
as to the danger of holding anything 
which Wordsworth could by any 
possibility want. He was, it is clear, 
so far an exception to the supposed 
ordinary fate of poets, that he was 
exceptionally lucky—winning, by 
mere dint of sitting still and doing 
nothing, such comfortable prizes in 
life’s lottery as many men toil and 
fret for in vain. To be sure, few 
men have the recommendations he 
had to the favour of those who had 
such gifts to bestow; but circum- 
stances, as it happened, completely 
favoured his own view of the poeti- 
cal character, and of his special and 
individual importance as the high 
priest and expositor of Nature. The 
secluded and contemplative life he 
loved was made possible to him from 
an early age; and throughout all his 
days the disturbing cares with which 
most men have to struggle were kept 
from him, As his family increased, 
his income increased with it. If 
his real work brought him in, for 
a long time, little profit, the pub- 
lic work which he was able to 
accomplish by means of a clerk 


without soiling his singing-garments 
with any of the baser necessities of 
labour, secured for him a plentiful 
income. His house was of his own 
choosing, in the spot he loved best 
in the world; and two women, kind 
and sweet and beloved, were. his 
companions and worshippers. No 
happier lot could have been. The 
sorrows which came upon him in 


the later part of his life were such — 


afflictions as no man can hope alto- 
gether to escape; but except the 
loss of his daughter Dora, no sor- 
row even of the first magnitude 
ever came his way. He was a 
happy, prosperous, and_ successful 
man, as well as a great and famous 
poet. If he did not win the popu- 
lar ear at once, he had the never- 
failing support of applause from his 
immediate friends, the opinion of 
one of whom, at least—Coleridge— 
he was well warranted in accepting 
as worth that of half a hundred 
ordinary critics, And thus his life 
rolled on, full of peace and high 
contemplation, full of love and 
comfort and beauty, and _ the 
praise which was most sweet. to.his 
ears. 

We maygsay here, and Maga may 
be forgiven if it is said with a. cer- 
tain complacency, that these were the 
pages in which anything like true 
criticism and appreciation of the 
poetry of Wordsworth first appeared. 
The Essays of Professor Wilson upon 
the rising light which lesser critics 
had so pertinaciously endeavoured 
to extinguish,"were the first worthy 
and public tributes to its glory. We 
will not attempt to calculate how 
much the generous warmth of the 
young critic, himself so full of poetic 
fire and insight, had to do with the 
gradual opening of the general mind 
to a perception of the poet's real 
greatness; but the splendid critical 
powers of Christopher North, and 
his high instinctive sympathy with 
everything beautiful and _ noble, 
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were never exercised more lovingly, 
nor more warmly expressed. 
Wordsworth was thus placed in 
the very best circumstances for 
perfecting himself and his work. 
Everything served and bowed to 
the necessity of providing for his 
tranquillity in a way which must 
have increased his natural high 
sense of his own worth. And 
that high sense of merit was in 
itself a support to him which it 
is difficult to over-estimate. It 
is not a graceful or love-attracting 
element in his character. It de- 
prives him of that sweeter grace 
of humility which endears the poet 
to us, and gives to poetry that air of 
natural spontaneous birth after which 
the grand and sweet unconscious- 
ness of Shakespeare makes the Eng- 
lish mind hanker. But Wordsworth 
was not of the Shakespearian mould, 
and was in no sense, at no moment 
of his poetical life, free of self-con- 
sciousness. On the contrary, he 
had nursed himself, trained himself, 
for the réle of great poet. He be- 
lieved in ,himself profoundly, be- 
lieving at the same time that it 
was easier for the whole world to 
be in the wrong than for Words- 
worth to be in the wrong. Such a 
splendid conviction does not come 
all at once, and neither does it come 
for nought. Armed in it, as in 
triple armour, he maintained the 
steady tenor of his way, accepting 
honour from no man, calmly work- 
ing out the great work of his life— 
himself. He did this as Goethe 
did it, but more innocently, more 
kindly than Goethe,—with a sense 
of law and duty in which his great 
contemporary was altogether defi- 
cient. Goethe secured his training 
at the cost of a few women’s hearts, 
more or less, which did not matter. 
Wordsworth bought his more cheap- 
ly at nobody's cost, winning it 
slowly from the slow and noiseless 
progress of his own thoughts. But 
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still, to Wordsworth as to Goethe 
the things that surrounded him were 
all as instruments working out his ad- 
vancement, whether it were a nation 
in revolution, or the clouds upon a 
northern sky and the ripples on a 
lake. _The most wonderful evidence 
of this self-regard—which is not con- 
ceit, nor vanity, nor any frivolous 
motive, but a deep and solemn sense 
that his self was the most moment- 
ous thing within his ken, the most 
sovereign and majestic, with a natural 
claim upon the aid, not to say al- 
legiance, of all things—is'to be found 
in “The Prelude.” To Wordsworth 
it seemed only right and seemly: to 
devote a long, serious, and, as. we 
have already said, almost selemn 
poem, to the history of the growth 
of his mind. If it is wel for the 
student to trace the growth of states 
and their development, how much 
more interesting must it be, how 
much more important for the world, 
to trace how the poet’s mind “ orbed 
into the perfect star,” and developed: 
in all its gifts and powers? This 
he said to himself, gravely, uncon- 
scious of amy lack of graceful humble- 
ness and that instinctive modesty 
of nature which is as natural to some 
great minds as self-consciousness is 
to others. Wordsworth knew, con- 
fessed, and was fully prepared to 
acknowledge anywhere, that he him- 
self was great—he had known it in 
his earliest years, from the time 
when he first began to understand 
whither his youthful musings tend- 
ed. He knew it fully during all 
his life. Shakespeare, we may sup- 
pose, may have smiled over his fame 
—may have lightly laid it aside, 
and attributed his success to some 
knack he had; but Wordsworth 
knew it was no knack, but genius. 
Wordsworth was always aware of 
his full claim upon the admiration 
of men. ; 

This self-consciousness has its 
advantages as well as its disadvan-. 
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tages. It deprives its possessor of a 
certain simple sweetness which is 
the last glory of the great ; it takes 
away from him the dew and the 
fragrance of that most gracious hu- 
mility which is as a perennial youth ; 
but at the same time it supports 
him through his difficulties; and 
makes his troubles lighter. And it 
has, besides, this wonderful practical 
effect, that no man can believe in 
himself persistently and consistently 
without in the end making other 
people believe in him. Wordsworth 
seated himself as on a throne, in the 
seclusion of his mountains. He 
said to the world, as Constance said 
in the royalty of her grief: ‘‘ Here I 
and poetry sit; this is my throne— 
let kings come bow to it.” And 


when the hour arrived the kings did 
come and bowed ; and all the world 
acknowledged that the man who 
had been the first to divine his own 
greatness, had justified his own de- 
cision, and proved the value of his 
judgm 


ent, 

“‘ The Prelude” is full of noble and 
beautiful passages, and will always 
be invaluable to the student both 
of history and of man. We have 
already quoted from it the powerful 
historical sketch of the French Re- 
volution—a sketch which we think 
deserves a high place among the 
many records of that ‘wonderful 
event, and gives to the reader of the 
present generation a new and indi- 
vidual view from an original stand- 
ing-ground. There. is also much of 
the charm of autobiography in the 
poem, and it affords an insight 
which nothing else can do into the 
poet’s life. There is nothing finer 
in all his works than that picture of 
the vale of Esthwaite, his school, 
his “Dame,” and all the influences 
that formed his boyhood and de- 
lighted his youth. This is brighter 
and fresher than anything in “ The 
Excursion,” and not less lofty in 
its truth to nature. But notwith- 
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standing these great recommenda- 
tions, the poem is founded upon a 
mistake—a mistake which Words- 
worth probably was aware of, since 
he never in his lifetime gave this 
record of individual progress to the 
inspection of the world. The self- 
belief of the poet here overshot 
its mark; his sense of his own 
greatness overtopped the slow con- 
viction of his fellow-men. He had — 
not sufficient sympathy with his 
race, notwithstanding his old and 
persistent theory that it was his 
mission to reveal the secrets of hum- 
ble life to the world—to perceive 
that the palace village tale of 
love and sorrow would have interest- 
ed that world more deeply than the 
history of the mental growth of 
Apollo himself. He had yet to learn, 
it would appear, the reverse truth 
of that common maxim, that a 
man’s life, truly told, is the most 
interesting of all topics to his 
fellow-creatures—a partial truth, 
which has been productive of much 
mischief in the world of letters. 
The other side of the shield bears 
the other legend: that “every in- 
dividual sooner or later becomes 
wearisome to his fellows who. has 
not some actual part to play among 
men, and is not the centre of 
other lives ; and that the more he 
wraps himself up in his own indivi- 
duality, the more he palls upon the 
general taste, and loses the interest 
which humanity has in all human 
things. We have no right to ap- 
ply this criticism to Wordsworth, 
we repeat, since he himself never 
proffered this record of himself to 
the admiration of the world ; but it 
would be well that it should be 
more fully recognised by ali men of 
genius who are tempted to make 
themselves their sole subject. For 
this reason chiefly ‘‘ The Prelude” is 
never likely to take that place in the 
general estimation which in many 
parts it deserves; but the student 
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who turns to it for help in under- 
standing either the mind of Words- 
worth or the state of feeling current 
among many generous and fine spi- 
rits in the end of the last and be- 
ginning of the present century, will 
tind that it is a noble and pleasant 
path by which he has to travel, and 
will be rewarded in his search for 
knowledge, by finding many a love- 
ly flower of fairest poesy on the way. 
“The Excursion” occupies a dif- 
ferent position. Wordsworth has 
himself informed us, that it was 
after the composition of ‘‘The Pre- 
lude” that the idea of this still 
greater work occurred tohim. ‘The 
result of the investigation which 
gave rise to it was a determination 
to compose a philosophical poem 
containing views of men, nature, 
and society, to be called the Re- 
cluse.” This Recluse was, we pre- 
sume, the personage introduced in 
“The Excursion” as the Solitary—a 
man driven into the despair of be- 
reavement by the death of his wife 
and children, roused again into 
feverish excitement by the beginning 
of the French Revolution, led to 
wild excesses during its progress, 
and finally hunted back by the re- 
newed and deeper despair caused by 
its bloody and terrible failure into a 
lonely nook among the mountains, 
where, a misanthrope and sceptic, 
disbelieving God and doubting man, 
he consumed the weary days in ab- 
solute loneliness. The subject of 
“The Excursion” is the contrast be- 
tween this lonely, imbittered, and 
miserable man, and the impersona- 
tion of Christian philosophy, cheer- 
fulness, -and wisdom, called the 
Wanderer, his countryman and con- 
temporary. The famous fact which 
has called forth so many amusing 
and witty comments, that this Wan- 
derer is represented to us as occupy- 
ing no more dignified position in life 
than that of a pedlar, is in realit 
quite insignificant, and not wort 


considering in the poem. It is the 
last assertion of the old doctrine 
which Wordsworth proudly gave 
himself credit for having discovered, 
and which he clung to with semi- 
fictitious heat, whenever his genuine 
inspiration slackened—that a poor 
man may feel as deeply, and with as 
much reverence, as a rich man,—a 
doctrine never really questioned by 
any mind capable of judging. As 
one last spasmodic and fantastic 
assertion of this quite unquestioned 
principle, it pleases the poet, in that 
mingling of weakness which accom- 
panies all strength, to make his sage 
a packman. But it is as puerile on 
the part of the critic to dwell upon 
this, as it was on the part of the 
poet to make it so. The Wanderer 
wanted no profession, nor rank, nor 
visible means of subsistence. The 
laws of natural existence have no- 
thing to do with a being so abstract 
and typical. He is an imperso- 
nation, just as the Solitary is 
an impersonation. The one is a 
refined and matured. soul, full of 
gentle wisdom and _ philosophy, 
calm as a spectator amid the troubles 
of the world—a man detached from 
all personal burdens, and passionless 
as was the poet who created him. 
The other is intended to be an em- 
bodiment of humanity outraged and 
disappointed, and unable to learn 
the lesson of submission—a fiery, 
impatient, proud, and passionate 
spirit; such a one as cannot bend 
his neck under any spiritual yoke,— 
who demands happiness and delight 
from earth and heaven, and whose 
soul chafes and struggles against all 
the bonds and all the burdens of 
the flesh, The Wanderer muses 
tenderly, cheerfully —almost joy- 
fully—about the world, in which he 
continually sees Good combating 
with evil: while the Solitary shuts 
himself up in the recesses of the 
mountains, and broods with bitter 
grief and indignation over all the 
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miseries he has known. The story, 
if story it can be called, tells us 
how the Wanderer, accompanied by 
the visionary figure of the Poet him- 
self—‘' I,” the looker-on and chorus 
of the long dialogue—goes to visit 
the lakes; how he persuades the 
other out into the world, as represent- 
ed by the valley with its cottages and 
its churchyard below; and how, by 
dint of much eloquent talk, and the 
comments of a fourth interlocutor, 
the Pastor, upon the different tombs 
in the graveyard, a certain impres- 
sion is made upon the mind of the 
Solitary. No doubt, the poet’s pur- 
pose was to carry out this beginning 
in the Recluse, and finally to recon- 
cile his hero to the universe, and bring 
him back at once to God and man. 
This, however, he never completed ; 
and the poem which remains to us 
is the record of but two summer 
days among the mountains, filled 
with snatches of human story, and 
with: what we have ventured to 
call much eloquent talk—talk at 
once eloquent-and lofty. To quote 
from a poem so well-known and so 
full of noble passages seems useless. 
Here, however, is the scene in which 
the forlorn and weary hermit, fugi- 
tive from the disappointments and 
vanities of the earth, has sought a 
refuge, and 


‘* Wastes the sad remainder of his hours, 
—- in a self-indulging spleen that wants 


no 
Its own voluptuousness. . ‘ 


We be without a track to ease our 
steps, 

A steep ascent; and reached a dreary plain, 

With a tumultuous waste of huge hill-tops 

Before us; savage ion! which I paced * 

Dispirited: when, all at once, behold! 

Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 

A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 

Among the mountains ; even as if the spot 

Had been from eldest time by wish of theirs 

So placed, to be shut out from all the world! 

Urn-like it was in shape, deep as an urn; 

With oa encompassed, save that to the 
sou 

Was one small opening, where a heath-clad 


ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close: 
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A quiet, treeless nook, with two green ficlds, 

A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, ; 

And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more} 

It seemed the home of poverty and toil, 

Though not of want: the little fields, made 
green 

By husbandry of many thrifty years, 

Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house, 

—There crows the cock, single in his domain: 

™ ng birds find in spring no thicket 

ere 

To shroud them; only from the neighbour- 
ing vales 

The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill-tops, 

Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder 
place.” 


Perhaps the most wonderful 
thing in ‘‘The Excursion,” however, 
is the atmosphere which breathes 
through every page: the solemn, 
serious, yet cheerful air of the 
mountains, at once invigorating and 
subduing. No passion, no excite- 
ment is there. Everything is calm 
as heaven: an eternity of brooding 
quiet in which those giant peaks 
stand up before God. A _ great 
stillness is over all—a stillness as 
of distance and space, in which it 
seems natural that the generations 
should come and go calmly, as the 
leaves come and go on the trees; 
migrating from the grey cottage to 
the green grave with a peaceable 
serenity, calm as death is, calm as 
life was. In such scenes the still 
surroundings of life cease to be 
secondary, and softly, solemnly glide 
into the first place. It is man who 
is foremost in great towns and cities; 
it is man even who takes the lead- 
ing place in the wide, rich, patient 
plains which toil for him like their 
own cattle, but never usurp his sov- 
ereignty. But among the moun- 
tains, man in his pettiness is put 
aside—they live and last, while he 
but comes and goes. Their presence 
helps the thinker, as nothing else 
can do, to hold the balance between 
= and strife, and demonstrate 

ow continuous and universal is 
the one, how episodical and momen- 
tary the other. It was Wordsworth 
more than any other who revealed to 
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the world this quality of the moun- 
tains. We, so much lower down in 
descent, receive it calmly as an es- 
tablished axiom ; but it was he who 
made those dwellers in the land 
known to man. Among real hills, 
by real crags, with great Nature 
breathing softly through all the won- 
derful stillness, the wandering figures 
move—the men muse and reason. 
If it is true that the poet has filled 
the scene with reflections of his own 
thoughtful mind and lofty ponder- 
ings, till mountain and glen seem 
but shadows of himself, it is also true 
that they have become part of his 
nature, and have given him as much 
as they have received from him. 
The patient quiet, and long endu- 
rance which is the very sentiment 
of their being, has entered into his 
heart. A certain solemn yet sweet 
conjunction is between the man who 
expounds them, and the silent gran- 
deur which he reveals. How -much 
it is the mountains, how much it is 
Wordsworth, we cannot tell, in the 
dimness of our perceptions; but 
Wordsworth and his hills united 
breathe calm over us as we listen, 
and they are as one in our hearts. 
Notwithstanding, we are obliged 
to confess our conviction that “The 
Excursion” is very unlikely ever 
to be widely known, or loved as it 
deserves out of a very limited circle. 
It is long and very serious, and 
broken by few episodes which can 
relieve the reader’s mind from the 
intense strain of high and continu- 
ous thought which fills it. The 
first book—that which Wordsworth 
read to Coleridge when they first 
met, under the title of “‘ The Ruined 
Cottage’—is, we believe, the one 
which will longest retain its hold 
upon the general reader. The hu- 
manity in it is stronger and fuller, 
the picture more definite and clear, 
that in the brief sketches of the 
“Churchyard among the Moun- 
tains ;” and sympathy is mote readi- 


ly awakened for Margaret’s long en- 
durance and misery, than for the 
more artificial wretchedness of the 
Solitary in his seclusion.. Margaret 
herself, however, though the pic- 
ture is full of power, is defective in 
the most characteristic way. She 
is an impassioned, though deeply 
serious and dutiful woman, drawn 
by a painter who knows passion 
only scientifically as a strange power 
in the world, but who has no per- 
sonal conception of its wild force 
and fervour, With a curious igno- 
rance of the element in which he 
is working, he spreads the broad 
canvass—which is too broad, too 
expansive, for the rapid and vehe- 
ment and consuming -power which 
he means to portray. Here his very 
truthfulness of mind, and inability 
to represent that which he does not 
know,, balks the poetic instinct 
which makes him divine the exist- 
ence of a kind of emotion which he 
has never felt. He knows that pas- 
sion is wild and hasty and impetu- 
ous, but all the powers in his own 
mind are so slow and gradual that 
he cannot permit himself to be 
carried away even by the torrent 
he has wished to paint. He takes 
away all the composure and calm of 
the steadier temperament from his 
heroine, yet he drags on and pro- 
longs her life and sufferings as if it 
were a slowly-growing and tranquil 
sorrow, not a consuming passion of 
grief and suspense, that absorbed 
her being. The restlessness of her 
misery, and her utter abandonment 
to it, are not those of a spirit, that 
will linger out “ nine tedious years ;” 
but he is not aware of this, nor does 
he see that no such woman, unless 
she had been carried away by some 
swift destruction which she could 
not resist, would have fallen into 
the wild recklessness of lonely wan- 
derings, leaving behind her ‘a soli- 
tary infant.” In short, here is a 
picture of a soul which has lost the 
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helm of her nature, 4nd abandoned 
herself to the sway of a misery 
which she cannot control, drawn by 
one from whose hand no storm 
could ever have wrested his helm, 
and who was unaware what passion 
meant. The inconsistency is curi- 
ous, but it is inevitable; and not- 
withstanding this characteristic de- 
fect, the picture goes to the reader’s 
beart. 

It is, however, a very serious 
matter when a poet’s fame depends 
upon a long and serious philosophi- 
eal poem. Had Wordsworth written 
“The Excursion” and “The Pre- 
jude” alone, we could have looked 
for nothing but his final relegation 
to that horoured and renowned 
but dusty shelf where “ Paradise 
Lost” holds its place. It is another 
of the many resemblances which 
we have not had space to point 
out between him and Milton, that 
though the great poems of both are 
spoken of with bated breath and 
profound respect, it is to their lesser 
works—the débris of their greatness 
—the baskets of fragments which 
posterity has gathered up, and cher- 
ishes among its dearest possessions 
—that they owe their warm and liv- 
ing place in the heart of England. 

At the same time it proves the 
greatness both of the elder and the 
younger poet, that their minor works 
include in one case the splendor of 
**Comus,” and in the other, such a 
wonderful outburst of highest poetry 
as the “Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality.” We have left our- 
selves no room to comment upon 
that great and most touching poem ; 
nor on that other which to our own 
mind embodies, with singular beauty 
and force, at once Wordsworth’s 
highest strain of melodious compo- 
sition and his characteristic philo- 
sophy—the verses which the poet 
(always given to uncouth and heavy 
titles) has called ‘ Resolution and 
Independence.” This sketch of 
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“the Leech-gatherer on the lonely 
moor,” with its wonderful represen- 
tation of the landscape, and equally 
wonderful sketch of the wayward 
poetic nature turning in a moment 
from hope to despondency, is one 
of the very finest of his briefer 
works. The description of the 
bright morning after a night of rain 
and storm, the stockdove brooding 
“over his own sweet voice,” the 
birds singing in the woods, the air 
full of ‘‘the pleasant sound of waters,” 
is as perfect as anything in poetry. 


“ -— <4 that love the sun are out of 
OOrs ; 

The sky rejoices in the > birth: 

The grass is bright with rain-drops ; on the 
moors 

The hare is ranning races in her mirth— 

And with her feet she from the plashy earth 

Raises a mist, which, glittering in the sun, 

Runs with her all the way wherever she doth 
run. : 


I was a traveller then upon the moor, 

I saw the hare that raced about with joy; 

I heard the woods and distant waters roar, 

Or heard them not, as happy as a boy; 

The pleasant season did my heart employ: 

My old remembrances went from me wholly, 

And = ay ways of men, so vain and melan- 
choly. 


But, as itsometimes chanceth, from the might 

Of joy in minds that can no further go, 

As high as we have mounted in delight, 

In our dejection do we sink as low ; 

To me that ary mee | did it happen so, 

And fears and fancies thick upon me came, 

Dim sadness and blind thoughts I knew not, 
nor could name. 


I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride; 
Of him who walked in glory and in joy 
Behind his plough along the mountain-side. 
by our own spirits are we deified : 

e poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency 

and madness.” 
Never was a picture more perfect or 
more suggestive. 

But time presses, and we can 
only now ask the reader to recall to 
his mind—a lighter task——the won- 
derful brief lines occurring here and 
there, some of them claiming to be no 
more than what our grandfathers call- 
ed “ Copies of Verses,” which breathe 
a thousand suggestions into the spirit, 
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and whisper about us like a soft 
spring breeze, bringing with them all 
manner of gentle fancies. Let us take 
as an example the first upon which 
the book opens—the “ Lines writ- 
ten in Early Spring”’—already men- 
tioned as one of Wordsworth’s ear- 
liest compositions. It is the merest 
trifle—but the man who has scat- 
tered such trifles about the world 
can never lose the human reward of 
admiring love and praise :— 


“‘T heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad,thoughts to the mind. ‘6 


To her fair works did Nature link 

The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts, in that green 
bower, 

The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And ’tis my faith that every flower 

Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure :— 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure.*’ 


Or let us take this other :— 


“ He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a noonday grove, 
And you must love him, e’er to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 


The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley, he has viewed, 
And impulses of deeper birth 

Have come to him in solitude. 


In common things that round us lie, 

Some random truths he can impart, 

The harvest of a quiet eye 

That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


These are quite insignificant drops 
in the great stream of poetry with 
which Wordsworth has refreshed 
his country, but how théy enter in- 
to the reader’s heart !—what springs 
of gentle reflection they wake in us, 


unknowing! We do not attempt 
to recall the higher and loftier 
strains which have helped to mould 
our own being, but even in these 
“copies of- verses” the chords 
tremble and thrill under the mas- 
ter’s hands, and wake a thousand 
echoes in the hearers’ hearts. 
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Yet, with all.his power and great- 
ness, Wordsworth rarely strikes 
those deepest notes that move hu- 
man nature most profoundly. He 
is a poet of feeling, never of passion. 
Reflection and contemplation are 
his natural atmosphere. With a 
deep, sweet, sober, almost pleasur- 
able sense of his own emotion, he 
looks at events which sting a more 
susceptible nature with sharp pangs 
of anguish. He is never moved out 
of himself, never feels that the 
bonds of self-restraint are unbear- 
able, is never dashed against any 
rock in his solemn and even voyage. 
His genius is essentially reflective, 
not dramatic; and this absence of 
passion and energy exclude him from 
the ranks of those who have created 
new existences into the world to 
enrich it. Wordsworth has added 
no new inhabitants to the world. 
His Wanderer and his Solitary are, 
as we have said, impersonations 
only—embodiments of abstract char- 
acter. Peter Bell, though amazingly 
clear and vivid, is a portrait rather 
than a creation; and his sketch of 
Matthew, which is, to our thinking, 
the most sympathetic and human 
of all Wordsworth’s attempts to 
portray man, is too brief and slight 
te be built upon. He did not cre-, 
ate. In this, as well as in many 
other ways, he proves himself to 
belong to the Miltonic, not the 
Shakespearian family. But below 
the level of Shakespeare, the one 
unapproachable eminence in poetry, 
we know no English writer by. 
whose side we should hesitate to 
place the austere and lofty poet of 
the mountains. In spite of this 
one great defect, or rather by means 
of it, he proves his greatness doubly ; 
for without a living soul to help 
him into that high place—without 
human progeny to prove that in him 
too dwelt ‘the divine life-giving prin- 
ciple of genius—without even the 
gloomy grandeur of a Lucifer to 
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open the gates of fame for him— 
Wordsworth has stepped upoi a 
pedestal scarce lower than that of 
Milton, and so long as the English 
language lasts, is little likely to lose 
his crown of fullest fame. 
Wordsworth’s life was too un- 
eventful, too prosperous and full of 
comfort, to call for much remark. 
We might quote from the graphic 
narrative of De Quincey many plea- 
sant descriptions of his simple home 
and habits and characteristic sur- 
roundings, but there is always a cer- 
tain strain of personal gossip even 
in that elegant narrative, and a 
freedom of contemporary remark 
which has worn out of use in our 
more reticent days. He lived with 


his wife and sister, priestesses, if not 
of poetry, yet of the poet, for many 
long and peaceful and happy years. 
Another younger priestess and gent- 
lest ministrant grew at his side ‘in 
the shape of his daughter Dora, 
affording him the purest happi- 


ness and deepest content of his life. 
Like every man thus supported by 
more than one worshipping woman, 
his belief in himself and his own 
greatness grew and strengthened. 
No religious dogma could have been 
held with a more austere and grave 
devotion ; and as he grew older, the 
world, impressed equally by the 
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grand spectacle of this man’s faith 
in himself, and by the real splen- 
dour of the poetry which began to 
penetrate into its heart, added its 
belief to his, and acknowledged the 
rank which he had always claimed, 
Pilgrims came from far and near to 
worship at his shrine, and very cour- 
teous, very kind, was the throned 
and reigning poet. - He lived, as 
we have said, a prosperous life, suf- 
fering not at all from the pinching 
cares which vex so many of his race, 
able to bring up his children as he 
wished, and to enjoy al] the free- 
dom and many of the solacements 
which were congenial to his nature. 
His daughter Dora died in the 
summer of 1847, leaving a cloud 
upon his life which never dispersed 
again. ‘Our sorrow, I feel, is for 
life,” he wrote six months after. It 
was the first blow which ever had 
been struck at its roots ; and for- 
tunately that shadowed life, sick 
with immeasurable loss, was not far 
from its end. 

He died in April 1850, aged four- 
score, having enjoyed almost every- 
thing that life could give, and a 
good conscience with all. Seldom 
has poet been so happy ; never has 
man borne happiness and glory with 
a more steadfast, serious, unexcited ' 
sobriety of soul. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


We must leave our friends in 
Bournemouth for a little, and turn 
back some space in time, to trace the 
adventures of the M‘Killop family 
since we last saw them—the day 
after the military ball in Edinburgh. 
They did not remain in the northern 
capital more than & week or two 
after that event. M‘Killop stuck 
to the programme he had indicated 
to Bertrand, and took his family to 
Pau, where Sir Roland had an- 
nounced his intention of passing 
the spring months, on his return 
from his colony. 

Mrs. M’Killop was not averse to 
this arrangement. Edinburgh was 
not altogether to her mind. Society 
did not open her arms to her as she 
had expected. By dint of elaborate 
dinners, and asking right and left, 
she managed, indeed, to get about 
her a certain set of people who were 
willing enough to go anywhere for 
a dinner, but whose presence at her 
board shed no tustre thereupon, 
They were not the people she wanted, 
by any means. Her battered, semi- 
mythical old pedigree was a drug 
in the Edinburgh market, and her 
wealth was an object of suspicion, 
and perhaps of some other feeling, in 
that not very opulent city. She 
could not get on, in fact, and early 
became convinced that to sit all 
night long at public balls alone and 
supperless, amid a crowd of acid 
dowagers who would none of her, 
for all her diamonds, while her 
step-daughter danced and flirted, 
was a gaine that was decidedly not 
worth the candle., 

Therefore M‘Killop’s suggestion, 
that they should go abroad, was 
grateful to her. She had never 
been out of Scotland, but she felt 


that to be on the Continent, at 
this time of the year, was highly 
comme il faut, and that oppor- 
tunities of making ‘nice friends” 
were not among the least of the ad- 
vantages to accrue from a residence 
in some pleasant Continental town, 
where, she understood, the English 
visitors, even of the highest distinc- 
tion, fraternised without any ‘“ stiff- 
ness,” and “liked you for your own 
sake,” which the Edinburgh Goths 
could not, in her case, be induced 
to do, either for that or any other 
consideration. So she gladly shook 
the snow off her feet against the 
Modern Athens, and departed re- 
joicing for pastures new. The plan 
did not suit Eila at all. She was 
getting on very well in Edinburgh, 
An occasional glimpse of her step- 
dame’s sulky countenance, solitary 
in the bank of chaperones, rather 
added a zest to the pleasures of 
a ball; and she had several pro- 
mising things in hand, some one of 
which time might develop into a 
golden certainty. She shone among 
the military. Many artless youths 
of the profession glared on each 
other with hot eyes for her sake, 
and dreamed: champagny dreams of 
matrimony and bliss on 5s. 3d. per 
diem ; and although men more amply 
provided, and therefore of a greater 
retenue, curiously scrutinised Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s florid equipments, and 
pondered whether bliss would not be 
rather heavily handicapped with a 
mother-in-law of that pattern, still 
such ponderings end generally in 
declaring for the match, handicap 
and all. 

So here Eila was enjoying a 
triumph and playing a good game; 
whereas at Pau,—mindful of her 
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guilty secret, she shuddered as she 
thought how the cards might run 
for her there. Sanguine she might 
be, but there was always a doubt, 
and such a doubt. She had to go, 
however, her feeble insinuation 
that it was almost indelicate to hunt 
Sir Roland as they were about to 
do, making no impression on her 
parents. So she went; and among 
the troops in and about Edinburgh 
there was weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing .of teeth. She had an 
undeniable genius for making fools 
of men, even where nature had not 
anticipated her. 

Mr. M‘Killop was very liberal in 
money matters, and, provided he 
was not bothered about the making 
of domestic arrangements, had no 
objection to pay for them in the 
most docile spirit. His wife had a 
sort of carte blanche, and as she had 
. determined to make. a sensation at 
Pau, she used the privilege boldly, 
and, it need scarcely be added, with 
the desired result. 

They were soon lodged in the 
most elegant and even gorgeous 
appartement which money could 
procure, close to the Place Royale, 
on the noble terrace overhanging 
the river.. No situation could be 
more picturesque—perhaps it is one 
of the finest points of view in the 
world; with its foreground of dash- 
ing river, and gently-sloping uplands, 
bosky with vineyards and dotted 
with graceful hamlets ; and beyond, 
the great sweep of the Pyrenees, 
a mighty snow-clad phalanx, inde- 
scribable in their weird, wild ma- 
jesty. No situation can be more 
picturesque; but it had higher at- 
tractions still for Mrs. M‘Killop—it 
was the most fashionable locality 
she could select in all the town. 

She: admired the Pic du Midi 
of course (though constantly assert- 
ing its inferiority to Ben Lomond), 
and the river below was very nice, 
and the adjacent chateau of Henri 
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Quatre most satisfactory; but she 
looked upon all these things—the 
view, the entourage, &c.—much ag 
she did upon the gilding, the or. 
molu, the velvet and the satin which 
made splendid the fhterior of her 
abode; she classed them all to- 
gether as good things which she 
had hired for the season, to promote 
her personal splendour and social - 
distinction, and for which she was 
paying a stiffish consideration. 

A fine mountain? Yes, rather; 
but small blame to him, he cost her 
several extra Napoleons per mensem. 
It was not Mrs. M‘Killop’s mission at 
Pau, she felt, to stare at a snowy 
range; she could do that gratis at 


‘home, more days of the year than 


she cared for: nor yet to poetise 
over the birthplace of the gallant 
Henri; Edinburgh Castle was 
twice as big, and was it not the 
birthplace of several royal Jamies? 
No, she was there to do what she 
could not do at home; and “ mon- 
strari,” not ‘monstrare, digito” was 
to be her motto.. The M‘Killop equi- 
page was magnificent; the liveries 
florid; the horses English, of purest 
blood and loftiest action; heraldic 
devices defied the laws of heraldry on 
every available panel, button, and 
strap of the harness; and, to crown 
all, Angus M‘Erracher, in the bra- 
very of his mountain plumage, acted 
the combined parts of chasseur and 
minstrel—now dancing attendance 
on his lady in the promenade, now 
scarifying the ears of the vicinity 
with the terrible utterances of his 
bagpipes. As to the lady’s personal 
adornments, they were in keeping 
with all the other externals. In 
ancient love-songs the enamoured 
swain frequently undertakes to scour 
the world in search of ornaments 
worthy of Belinda's charms—to ran- 
sack the earth and harry the sea, 
and glorify her beautiful person 
with the results. Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
appearance suggested the idea that 
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somebody had actually been and 
gone and done all this. The well- 
bred English, of whom there was a 
fair sprinkling in the place, half for- 
got the conventional luck-lustre gaze, 
aud muttered incisive little remarks 
to one another, as the tremendous 
equipage went flaunting past. The 
third-raters, who were in a vast 
majority, fell down and worshipped 
the golden calf. Americans, filled 
with envious admiration by the 
costliness of the spectacle, were re- 
minded of the superior though some- 
what similar “boil-up” of Mrs. 
Thaddeus G. Cass of Boston, U. S. ; 
and all the other nationalities car- 
amba’d, and sacré’d, and ecco’d, as 
the delighted lady bowled about the 
town, sowing her cards broadcast, 
and overlooking no house which she 
believed to be the abode of an eli- 
gible The Continental etiquette 
which gives the privilege of initiat- 
ing social relations to the latest 
comer, delighted her, and she made 
’ the most of it. The visitor’s list 
and the resident’s list were mastered 
by her in one day, and, in three 
more, it was a very exceptional 
household whicly was not supplied 
with a large oblong ticket, gilt as to its 
edges, crested in a merry colour, and 
inscribed in big German letters— 

| 

| 


The purchase of Tolmie-Donnochie 
was not yet a fait accompli, but a 
territorial title was not to be dis- 
carded on any such_ insufficient 
grounds, 

From the Maire to the Prefet— 
from Mrs. Dickinson-Tomkinson of 
the Lindens, Putney, to the Dow- 
ager Duchess of Esil— there were 
few exemptions. Mrs. M‘Killop 
shot her bolts and waited for the 
result. Not long. Her progress 





Mrs. A Rillog, 
| Of Tolmie-Donnochic. 
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through the town had done its work 
well, and gossip and rumour were 
at work upon the new arrivals with- 
out a moment’s‘delay. The wildest 
contradictions circled about the 
coteries ; and Proteus himself could 
not have assumed a greater variety 
of characters than were assigned to 
the’ unconscious M‘Killop. 

He was a Scot who had natural- 
ised himself in Russia, and made a 
colossal fortune; he had married a 
Begum, and given Rachel a lac of 
rupees to Europeanise her complex- 
ion; he was the proprietor of the 
Hebrides ; he owned a silver mine 
in Peru; he had rigged the cotton 
market ; he had plundered the Vice- 
roy of Egypt; he had “ contracted” 
for everything everywhere ; — in 
short, his wealth was the only point 
on which there was a shadow of 
unanimity; but that was enough. 
Life is short everywhere, and at 
Pau, where half the visiters are 
moribund, the reflection is laid to 
heart, and the motto there seems 
to be, “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” 

In the race with Death there is 
no time to be fastidious—no time 
to be wasted in preliminary in- 
quiries as the antecedents of those 
who can minister to the pleasures 
of the fleeting moment. So Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s bolts were shot, and in 
a vast number of instances they 
reached the mark she had aimed at. 

Of course there were cases of 
failure; as with the Dowager Duch- 
ess, for instance, who, after curiously 
scrutinising Mrs. M‘Killop’s wonder- 
ful card through her glass, promptly 
rang the bell, and ordered it to be 
taken forth of the premises and 
burned with fire ; or with her friend 
the Comtesse de Sac-a-papier, who 
exclaimed to her the same evening, 
“My God! figure to yourself, my 
dear Duchess, that the great red 
turkey comes from paying her re- 
spects at me!” But these were 
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exceptional cases, and bushels of 
cards speedily cumbered the draw- 
ing-room table of the new arrivals. 
The quantity was undeniable, what- 
ever the quality may have been. 
Yet many of the cards were in- 
scribed with double surnames,—to 
Mrs. M'‘Killop an infallible — sign 
of high distinction ;—and as for the 
“‘castellated Irish” who returned 
her visit, their name was legion. 
What would she have? In a week 
they were in the vortex of every- 
thing;. balls by the half-dozen 
every evening; picnics, riding-par- 
ties, dinners, and all the rest of it. 
Mrs. M‘Killop was in the seventh 
heaven. LEila at once assumed, be- 
yond all dispute, the position of the 
sovereign belle. Her beauty was 
sufficient for that; but such beauty, 
backed by mines in Peru, and other 
similar advantages, turned admira- 
tion into a furore. In a ball-room 
there was no getting near her. Men 
waited, two deep, to petition for a 


dance ; and the comitans caterva of 
adventurers who swarmed about her 
as she rode out, reached the dimen- 
sions of a squadron of cavalry. A 


strange Bashi-bazouk squadron, 
too. The ever-mysterious Count, 
the gentleman from Ireland, the 
solemn Spaniard, and the full-blown 
cap-d-pie tiger from third-rate Lon- 
don clubs, trotted fiercely together, 
a solid phalanx; while fervid Yan- 
kees and airy French officers cur- 
veted and titupped about, watching 
for a break in the serried ranks. 
From morning to night her life was 
a perpetual triumph; the fatigue 
would have prostrated most girls in 
a week, but at the end of a fort- 
night Eila was as blooming as ever. 
She throve on homage and excite- 
ment, which certainly constitute a 
pleasant diet. ; 

‘Poor old M‘Killop all this time led 
a sufficiently quiet life. The object 
for which he had come there was 
very different. He had nothing to 
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do with the orgies of the place. He 
was waiting, with a feverish impa- 
tience, for the arrival of Sir Rolan 
who was due by this time, and, ab. 
sorbed in thoughts of the coming 
interview, took little heed of what 
went on about him. A solitary 
walk in the forenoon, a few hours of 
the newspapers in the English club, 
and a solitary evening at home—° 
such was his programme. He re. 
sisted a thousand efforts at frater- 
nisation, and his unsociability having 
to be accounted. for, continued to 
make him the object of much specula- 
tion. He was revolving the pros and 
cons of a loan to the Sultan; he was 
meditating some gigantic scheme for 
swindling the public in an inter. 
national sense; he had murdered 
some one in Mexico, and was a prey 
to remorse. Such and _ suchlike 
were the theories about him, as he’ 
unconsciously mooned about the 
place. -When his people happened 
to be at home, which was very sel- 
dom, he was more than ordinarily 
silent with them. A remark on the 
weather, or the non-arrival of Sir. 
Roland, pretty nearly exhausted his 
communications fogthe day. 

They had been at Pau for a good 
many weeks, and thus occupied, 
when a ball came off of more than 
usual distinction and _ splendour, 
It was given by people who oceu- 
pied about the best position in the 
social orbit in which the M‘Killops 
moved, and was attended by many 
who belonged to a circle into which 
they had never penetrated. It had 
been a good deal looked forward to 
by them in consequence, and even 
more than usual pains were taken 
to give distinction to the toilette of 
“the Western Star,” the sobriquet 
which, as humouring the theories of 
Peru and the Hebrides, the public 
had agreed to bestow on Lila. 

She and her mother found that 
there were many people there with 
whom they were unacquainted, and 
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the former noted with exultation, 
that the effect produced upon them 
by her appearance was all that could 
be desired. It was not merely ad- 
miration,.it was surprise also. Most 
of them, of course, had seen her in 
the morning, when riding or driving, 
but she was perfectly aware that in 
the dress of the evening her charms 
were enhanced a  hundred-fold. 
That ‘no one knew what she was” 
in fact, she would say, till they had 
seen her in this costume. To-night 
nothing could be more becoming 
tlian her dress, and she was in her 
very best looks. Her entrance 
created something like a sensation. 

“Here comes our belle,” said the 
lady of the house. ‘ L must really 
introduce’ you to her at once.” 

The gentleman she addressed was 
an elderly man, certainly not of pre- 
possessing, or even distinguished, 
appearance, though something in 
the hostess’s manner towards him 
gave bystanders an idea that he was 
a person of distinction, in her opin- 
ion at all events. He was a man 
of the middle size, with a reddish 
face closely shaved, and sparse 
white hair carefully brushed to con- 
ceal baldness ; his nose aquiline, but 
large and coarse ; his mouth full and 
coarse, his under lip pendulous, his 
chin doubling, his eyes small and 
of a pale blue, set very close to- 
gether. It was a nasty face, cunning 
and sensual. Notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, or rather perhaps to 
counteract them, he had all the ap- 
pearance of paying much attention to 
his dress ; and the alacrity with which 
he acquiesced in the introduction to 
Kila, and the satyr-like gaze which 
he fixed upon her from the moment 
of her entry, showed that he was not 
insensible, in some way or other, to 
female charms. 

“Do so, pray,” he said, in answer 
to the lady. ‘She is really lovely 
—lovely ; her name is ?” 

“Miss M‘Killop.” 
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“‘ Scotch, I suppose ?” 

“T think not. Mexican or Peru- 
vian, or something,” said the’ lady, 
confounding the girl’s origin with 
that of her reputed wealth. ‘So 
charmed to see you, my dear Miss 
M‘Killop! what.a heavenly dress! 
and yourself more angelic, if pos- 
sible, than usual.” ‘Then turning to 
the Satyr, who was basilisking the 
young beauty with his unholy blue 
eyes, “Let me present to you Sir 
——.” Here the music struck 
up with a tremendous fanfarade, 
close behind them, so that Kila did 
not catch the name. The handle, 
however, reached her, and she was 
civil, notwithstanding Sir "s age 
and unprepossessing appearance. 

“Will you take pity upon the 
latest‘arrival in Pau, Miss M‘Killop ?” 
he said, in a soft and harmgnious 
voice; ‘a man without friends or 
acquaintance in the place, except 
our hostess, and dance a quadrille 
with me?” 

‘“With pleasure; when shall it 
be ?” . 

“Now, if you will, for you have 
made no engagements yet.” 

“How do you know ‘that ?” she 
asked with a laugh. 

“Because I was watching your 
triumphant progress from the mo- 
ment you entered, and you were 
cruelly indifferent, and wauld not 
notice some score or two of aspir- 
ants.” , 

The old gentleman was trés bien 
after all, Eila thought, and she con- 
sented to dance the first quadrille 
with him—a complaisance which sent 
some half-a-dozen Bashi-bazouks to 
the right about, gnawing their 
hearts. 

“You know all the world here, 
Miss M‘Killop,. of course,” said her 
partner ; ‘ please enlighten my dark- 
ness, and tell me who are yo 
lions.” 

“T really don’t think we have 
any to boast of here; there’s Baron 
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Brovaski, over there; I believe he 
would be hanged or knouted if he 
went home, which makes him a sort 
of lion, I suppose.” : 

“He reverses the proverb, and 
thinks it better to be a living lion 
than a dead ass, I suppose: and 
who is that lady, rather old, in green 
satin with diamonds ?” A 

“That,” said Kila, with some awe, 
as mentioning the marchioness of 
the place, “is Lady Grampington.” 

“Indeed! how very odd I should 
not recognise her! one of my oldest 
friends. I’ve been long abroad 
though, and time passes. Dear, 
dear, how time does pass!” and 
something like a sigh escaped from 
his lips; and Kila looked at him with 
a little semi-pathetic glance of sym- 
pathy. Was he not Sir Blank 
Blank himself, and the very dear 
friend®of the Marchioness of Gram- 
pington ? 

“Time is a sad dog,” he contin- 
ued; “I was a boy yesterday, and 
look at me now.” 


Kila complied with the request; 
but although the leering eyes invited 
her to say something as to excep- 
tions occasidnally made by “the 
sad dog,”’-she only smiled. 

“But it does not signify what 


Time does with us. Ah! dear me, 
no, that is nothing. It is what 
he dares to do to beautiful forms— 
beautiful forms that are so beautiful 
as to make fools even of old fogies 
like myself, and for a little make us 
forget that we are no longer young. 
To-night, for instance, what business 
have I to be dancing with you ?”’ 
“What, indeed?” thought Eila; 
but she replied that she was afraid 
he was getting tired of her already, 
and wanted an excuse to be off to 
the Marchioness, adding, ‘ Perhaps 
she was an old flamé ?”’ 
» “No, she wasn’t; but I can re- 
member her as Lucy Grey, a very 
pretty girl; and perhaps she would 
tell you she remembers me as a— 
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no matter what—what you can’t ° 
conceive now, I am sure,” with an 
amorous twinkle. 

‘The old goose is fishing for com- 
pliments,” thought Eila—‘Tll give 
him .one ;33,and went on,—‘ When 
you are really an old man you may 
take the privilege of age ; at present, 
you have no business to ask me 
whether I think you handsome. [ 
am not going to tell you, at all 
events.” : 

Her partner was enchanted, “J 
believe I am almost old enough to 
be your grandfather,” he replied.’ 

‘** Not almost, but altogether,” she 
thought, as she answered, ‘Even 
that needn’t make you very old.” 

“No, true; you are as young as 
Aurora, and” (in a tender voice) “ far 
more cruelly bewitching.” 

“T must really send you to the 
Marchioness,” said Kila, using her 
eyes, partly for practice’ sake, with 
all her might and main. “If you 
will play at being an old man, you 
must play with elderly females, 
How long are you going to stay 
here ?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it till to 
night, and now I can’t answer it 
except by a return question, ‘How 
long are you?” 

“Really,” said Eila, blazing away 
with her eyes till the frosty blue of 
her partner’s thawed and watered, 
and his eyelids blinked five hundred 
to the minute, “you are too silly; 
well, if you must know, I think we 
shall stay till the end of the season-?” 

‘“‘T may warn the hotel, then, that 
my apartments will be required till 
the end of the season?” 

“What nonsense you talk! What 
can it matter to you whether we 
stay here or not?” 

“ Because—well, let it be unsaid 
—will you patronise me if I stay? 
May I come and see you?” 

“Of course you may, if you like.” 

“'To-morrow ?”’ 


Kila laughed merrily. “If you 
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please, but you will tire of me all the 
sooner, I assure you. There’s the 
dance over; run away to the Mar- 
chioness. Adieu.” 

“Give me another dance to- 
night ?” , 

“Impossible ; look at these,” and 
she pointed to the Bashi-bazouks 
yearning all around her. 

“It is despair for me, then, till to- 
morrow.” 

“Stay ; you may take me to sup- 
per, if you like, by-and-by.” 

“T count the moments till supper- 
time. Aw revoir ;” and with a pro- 
found reyerence and a Pandean gri- 
mace, he went off to his noble friend. 

Kila was much amused and grati- 
fied ; it was a new sensation, flirting 
with a sexagenarian. She said to 
herself that she was inexorable and 
resistless; that age and experience, 
youth and innocence, fell before her 
indiscriminately, as the bearded 
frain and the intervening flowerets 
fall before the sickle of the Reaper. 
It was great fun; and she told the 
flowerets of the grand vieux milor 
Anglais, and his carryings-on, and 
wasn’t it amusing? but the Bashi- 
bazouks did not quite seem to see 
that. And her venerable swain 
came back to her at sepper-time, and 
took her down, and over the cham- 
pagne his tenderness became yet 
more demonstrative, and Eila played 
him like a salmon, till his eyes glit- 
tered, and his pendulous lip hung 
down like a turkey’s jowler, and he 
vowed he must call the next day ; 
and might he? and she said “ Yes ;” 
and he squeezed her hand at part- 
ing, and kept his promise about 
calling; for next forenoon, while 
she and her father were sitting in 
the drawing-room, the door was 
thrown open and he marched in, 
the servant announcing “ Sir Roland 
Came-on !” 

dt chanced that Mr. M‘Killop was 
in a more sociable humour than usu- 
al this morning, and (his wife being 
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still in bed) was chatting with his 
daughter, or rather listening to her 
as she rattled off a sort of précis of 
the last few days’ doings. She was 
full of the previous night’s ball; and 
having visions of using Sir —— 
somehow or other, vid the Marchion- 
ess even, perhaps—as a means of get- 
ting into a better and more exclusive 
set—she dwelt a good deal, both in 
thought and word, upon him and his 
kindness (for she called it kindness 
to her papa). 

“He actually insists upon calling 
to see me,” she said. 

“Considering your circumstances, 
Kila, I don’t think——but you say 
he is an old man ?” 

“Oh yes—as old as the Pic du 
Midi.” 

“T forgot what you said his name 
was ?” 

“T can’t tell you—Sir Somebody 
Something ;” and almost at this mo- 
ment the servant’s announcement 
supplied the required intelligence. 

Sir Roland ambled into the room, 
dressed for conquest, and, as need 
hardly be said of one who accused 
himself so frequently of age, in the 
most youthful of toilettes, his eyes 
almost invisible from the benign ra- 
pidity with which his eyelids blink- 
ed, and his baggy lips pursed into a 
corresponding smile. 

The sudden entrance of a bomb- 
shell through the roof, is a favourite 
figure of speech for measuring sur- 
prise and consternation, but any- 
thing of the sort would have been 
tame and commonplace to Mr. and 
Miss M‘Killop, compared with the 
entrance of their visitor. ‘ila turn- 
ed pale as death; and as for old 
M'‘Killop, he looked as_ stunned 
and stupid as if a butcher had been 
practising knock-down blows on his 
head for the previous five minutes. 
He had hardly time to feel double 
surprise at the affectionate manner of 
his visitor’s entrance, before Eila re- 
covered herself with an effort, and, 
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welcoming Sir Roland, introduced 
him to her father as “ the gentleman 
she had been telling him of, as her 
partner of the. previous evening.” 
She was determined the éclaircisse- 
- ment, should not come off, in her pre- 
sence, at all events. M‘Killop*rose 
mechanically, and made a sort of 
shambling bow without lifting his 
eyes, and then reseated himself in a 
state of perfect mental darkness. 
For the last few months he had 


- been looking forward to an interview 


with this man now before him. His 
mind had dwelt upon the subject 
almost to the exclusion of every 
other. In imagination he had re- 
hearsed his conduct at the interview 
a hundred times. A hundred times 
he had paraded the line of arguments 
he meant, to employ, and the reserve 
which, in case of their failure, he 
held in readiness, and, so to speak, 
mobilised. As for preambles and 
prefatory speeches, he had them cut 
and dried by the dozen, all ready 
for selection, when the heur came 
and the man. Such imaginary re- 
hearsals, however, involve some pre- 
conception of the person who is to 
be addressed. Of course Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop had formed one of Sir Roland ; 
but Rhadamanthus was not more 
unlike Silenus than was the tall and 
upright figure, the stern and states- 
manlike appearance, of Mr. M‘Kil- 
lop’s preconception, unlike the leer- 
ing reality now before him. So the 
shock was in‘’a manner double ; for 
not only was the mode of the mieet- 
ing a total violation of the pro- 
gramme, but the man met seemed 
to be a sort of person for whom an 
entirely new set of tactics must be 
devised. The sudden appearance of 
Sir Roland thus produced the effect 
of chaos in Mr. M‘Killop’s mind, the 
result of which was, that Sir Roland 
remained for’ the present unconscious 
that he was visiting his would-be 
relatives. The effect which his en- 
trance produced was by no means 
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lost upon that gentleman, and he 
glanced quickly from the pale face 
and fluttering demeanour of Eila to 
the vacant consternation written in 
her father’s face, and he was baffled, 
He had a large experience both of 
men and women, and, in a career of 
not altogether blameless gallantries, 
he had often found it expedient to 
trace the progress of his affairs in | 
the faces of the former as well as of 
the latter. But his vanity could 
not possibly supply an explanation 
for Eila’s agitation, and his con- 
science for once was unable to ac- 
count for that of her father. He 
was not the man, however, to waste 
time in fruitless speculation ; so he 
sat down and gaily devoted himself 
to the young lady, after favouring 
her parent with a single glance of 
slight curiosity. 

Kila had a difficult part to play. 
The supreme object of the moment 
with her always was to fascinate 
him who was with her for the mo- 
ment. It was clearly consistent,with 
her duty, as well as with her inclina- 
tion, to fascinate at present; but 
there are different forms of fascina- 
tion, and the question was, whe- 
ther it was in the capacity of her 
future husband’s uncle that he was 
to be charmed, or in that of an ad- 
mirer on his own account. It was a 
nice point, but her own instinct told 
her that, with this man, the latter 
was the alternative to adopt; and the 
resolution taken, she let her eyes 
hold the position with their full 
battery, till she had rallied her com- 
posure sufficiently to bring her 
tongue into action with effect. 

Sir Roland gave her as much time 
as was necessary, and prattled away 
himself with airy volubility. It had 
been a charming ball—his first since 
his return to Europe—a delightful 
revival after the antipodes; for, 
wasn’t it odd? he had just come 
from the arntipodes; and she was 
looking marvellous—simply marvel- 
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lous; but late hours could leave no 
trace upon Aurora, though even 
Tithonus could not say he felt much 
the worse for wear this morning— 
he! he! he! hum! 

And Aurora, puzzled, but on the 
chance that her vis-d-vis was sup- 
posed to be Tithonus, explained by 
her eyes that, in her opinion, that 
gentleman was in the highest state of 
repair. 

“And the Marchioness, my dear 
Miss M‘Killop—shall I tell you 
about the Marchioness? and what 
she said to me ?” 

“Pray do, if it was not too ten- 
der.” 

“T think I must revenge myself 
by not telling you. You gave mea 
lecture against vanity last night, and 
it would not be right to minister to 
that of the lecturer.” 

“Oh! she spoke of me, did she ?” 
cried Eila, with sparkling eyes. 

“My dear young lady,” replied 
Sir Roland, with a high shrug and 
expanded palms, ‘‘ you are really too 
childish. Now, do you think that I 
could have stayed with the Mar- 
chioness for an instant if she had 
talked on any other subject? I put 
it to you.” 

“What did she say about me?’ 
said Kila, acknowledging the compli- 
ment with an appropriate @illade. 

“What did she say?—the same 
story as is told you by every mirror 
—nay, by every eye—you look into, 
—that, as a matter of course, how- 
ever. The refrain of whatever she 
said was simply this—‘I must know 
that sweet angel. Sir Roland, do 
you hear? I must know her. Do 
you think she would care to know 
me? I declare, I am in love with 
her.’ I really hope,” he added, 
with grave earnestness, “you will be 
civil to the Marchioness. She is a 
very dear creature, and an old friend 
of mine;” and Kila was satisfied 
that that afternoon her ladyship 
would appease the yearnings of her 
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heart and call, and assured Sir Ro- 
land that she need expect nothing 
but civility at her hands. He was 
going to be useful, ce cher parent; 
and she had a Ruth-like feeling that 
his marchionesses should certainly 
be her marchionesses, 

“You also accused me of vanity 
last night,” he went on; “and, do 
you know, you have succeeded, after 
all, in making me vainer than I have 
been for years.” 

‘How, pray ?” 

‘““Why, you had not forgotten the 
Methuselah you danced with last 
night,—you had actually been talk- 
ing of him,—now tell me how you 
described him?” 

“Oh! no, no; that would never 
do. I also told you last night not 
to fish for compliments. You are 
sadly neglectful of my orders. What 
a pretty bouquet of violets! but 
you ought to wear something bright- 
er. Let me substitute this rose,” 
and she took one from the jardini- 
ére and offered it; and, with a pro- 
fusion of fine speeches and amorous 
smiles, the flower was accepted, ‘‘ but 
only as an exchange—I protest, only 
as an exchange. Make me perfectly 
happy, and accept the violets ;” and, 
after a little coy demurring, the vio- 
lets were accepted and stuck in 
Eila’s bosom, 

The clouds had been slowly roll- 
ing away from Mr. M‘Killop’s be- 
wildered mind, and he had become 
conscious of what was going on, but 
he was still incapable of speech or 
action, the tone of the conversation, 
in which he was altogether ignored, 
holding him in a minor trance of as- 
tonishment. When the flower epi- 
sode took place, he relieved his feel- 
ings by a long drawn breath—a sort 
of gasp, in fact, which sounded 
through his asthmatic apparatus like 
the snort of a very large seal just 
come above water. 

“God bless me!’’ said Sir Roland; 
starting, and putting up his eye- 
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glass; “anything wrong with Mr. 
a—a— ?” 

“No, no,” said Kila, as her father 
said nothing; and then Sir Roland 
inquired archly by telegraph whether 
the snorter could not be induced to 
remove himself. 

Kila shook her head warningly, 
and-Sir Roland, feeling that a con- 
fidential understanding had been 
established between them by these 
signals, dropped his voice into a con- 
fidential tone, so as to be only“ par- 
tially audible to Mr. M‘Killop. In 
the language of “soft eyes and low 
replies” Kila responded, and the 
interview went on delightfully, but 
protracted itself to such a length 
that Mr. M‘Killop at last thoroughly 
recovered possession of his faculties, 
and to Eila’s consternation, his voice, 
harsh and grating as a saw, suddenly 
broke in upon their undertoned col- 
loquy. 

“IT think you are the governor of 
——, Sir Roland ?” 

“Hh? what?” said Sir Roland, 
with a start. 

M‘Killop repeated his question. 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland, staring 
at him curiously through his glass ; 
“yes ;” and then to Kila, “ perhaps 
Mr. a—a—a” (N.B.--The fiercest love 
made to a young lady does not the 
least imply that you remember her 
family name in any other member 
of the family)—perhaps Mr. a—a— 
Mac— Mac—ah !—is interested in the 
colony.” 

“T declare,” said Kila, rising, “I 
will not have business talked. I 
know what happens with papa when 
the colonies come on the tapis.” 

“Yes,” said M‘Killop, “TI am 
much interested in the colony.” 
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‘Were you out there ?” inquired — 
Sir Roland. 

“Never mind,” replied Kila; “] 
forbid you to talk of it.” Her agi- 
tation returned in spite of herself. 

‘“‘And deeply interested in yon, 
Sir Roland,” continued M“Killop. 

“Monstrous kind, I’m sure,” said 
his Excellency, inquiring, by a slight 
gesture, of Kila, if her parent was 
not a little troubled with imbecility’; 
and indeed his conduct throughout 
might warrant the suspicion. 

“* And I have a pressing desire to 
converse with you, Sir Roland,” 
M‘Killop went on. 

“Very glad, I’m sure, to give you 
any information, but Miss M‘Kil- 
lop's orders are my law; no colonial 
shop to be talked at present, eh? 
Ha! ha!” 

M‘Killop, however, was not to be 
repressed. He rose and joined them; 
and Hila, seeing that in another mo- 
ment the murder would be out, rose 
hurriedly and said, “I see you are 
both burning to get to business, so I 
will run away. Good-bye, Sir Ro- 
land—so kind of you to call!” 

“Going ? this is too cruel; no, no, 
not going ?” and he playfully skipped 
towards the door as if to intercept 
her retreat. 

“Really I am—I must indeed— 
good-bye.” 

* Ah! when shall we meet, then?” 
he murmured; “do you ride to-day? 
—walk ?—drive? Where shall I 
meet you, beautiful Aurora?” 

“*T can’t exactly tell, but we are 
sure to meet. verybody meets 
everybody everywhere in Pau;” and, 
with a parting glance of ineffable 
witchery, she tripped out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Many men have an entirely differ- 
ent set of manners for the two sexes, 
and Sir Roland was a strong instance 
of this. His natural manner with 


men was ungenial at best, and some- 
what curt and insolent when he had 
no particular call to be otherwise— 
characteristics which officialism is 
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not likely to improve. On this 
occasion he divested himself with 
surprising rapidity of all the ameni- 
ties, and, when he turned from clos- 
ing the door upon Kila, his man- 
ner very much expressed something 
like—“ Now, my good fellow, it’s 
not the least good boring me, so 
just cut it short, will you?” 

“Some infernal question about 
wool, or some wiseacre’s suggestion 
about the emigrants, of course,” he 
thought; “I won’t be entrapped, 
though; I won’t stay. Ill give 
him two minutes,” in pursuit of 
which determination he declined to 
sit down, and began to pull on his 
gloves as if to indicate the neces- 
sity for extreme brevity. 

“We have heard of each other 
before, Sir Roland,” began M’Kil- 
lop, adopting the preface which 
came uppermost. 

Sir Roland was not aware, but 
would not combat the proposition. 

According to the programme, he 
should have investigated it; but he 
didn’t, and M’Killop was at fault 
for a moment. 

“T know I am addressing a man 
of the world,” he resumed. 

Sir Roland bowed. 

** And I believe of humanity?” 

Sir Roland stared. 

“Knowledge of the world—ex- 
perience of its sins, its sorrows, its 
temptations, ought to make us hu- 
mane.” 

Sir Roland rapidly buttoned his 
coat. 

Poor M’Killop was all abroad, 
jumbling his prefaces up together 
in the most hopeless manner, but 
his interlocutor would not help him, 
and he stumbled on. 

“T am a father, Sir Roland.” 

“So it would appear, Mr. Smith.” 

‘* And you are not.” 

_ Sir Roland was very glad to hear 
it. 

“But you are an uncle.” 

“Yes, sir; and a cousin; and I 
have been a grandson, and a great- 
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grandson, and a brother, and a 
nephew; and Abraham begat 
Isaac, and Isaac Jacob, and, good 
God! my good sir, if this is all 
you have to say, I’m very sorry I 
haven’t time at present to listen. I 
thought you wanted to ask a ques- 
tion about the colony?” Sir Roland 
had formed a sudden suspicion that 
M’Killop was going to a favour 
for some relative, which “made it 
expedient that his temper should 
appear violent. 

“No not about the colony,” te- 
plied M’Killop. ‘‘I have the plea- 
sure of knowing your Excellency’s 
nephew, and———” 

“And you wish to speak to me 
about ‘him?’ cried his Excellency, 
turning purple. 

“T do, Sir Roland.” 

“Then let me tell you that I 
decline to speak about him; we 
have ceased to have any connection.” 

‘Temporarily, I hope.” 

“Why the devil, sir, may I ask, 
should yew hope so?” 

“For many reasons. He is a 
very fine young man, I am much 
attached to him; and——” 

‘‘ Quite enough, sir—quite enough. 
T fail’ to discover his merits. I 
think he is an ungrateful young 
hound. Mad with folly and vanity, 
and with a taste for low society 
which I can neither share nor coun- 
tenance.. You may be aware of his 
last escapade—his matrimonial am- 
bition ?” 

“T am, and that is the very sub- 
ject I have to speak about—that is 
my supreme interest in him.” 

“Indeed? - Perhaps, from your 
colonial experien@e, you may know 
the fortunate criminal he wishes to 
make his father-in-law ?” 

Sir Roland desired to be imper- 
tinent, but nothing could have been 
more pertinent to M’Killop’s wishes 
than the question. 

“No one better, Sir Roland. I 
am the man himself.” 

“* Almighty heavens!” exclaimed 
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Sir Roland, with slow emphasis on 
each word, sinking, from sheer as- 
tonishment, into a chair; “and that 
+then—is it possible that the young 
lady who has just left us——” 

: “Is his betrothed—and, I trust, 
his future wife.” 

* Sir Roland could only repeat his 
pious exclamation. 

He sat in as stupid a state of men- 
tal eclipse as Mr. M’Killop had suf- 
fered under during the earlier part 
of the visit. 

‘“* Almighty heavens!” 

It was now M‘Killop’s turn to be 
fluent, and he was so,—fluent and 
earnest, pleading the cause of the 
young people—and himself. 

He dwelt on the pecuniary advan- 
tages he offered, and on the merits 
of his daughter; the passionate 
affection of the young people for 
one another; his own retrieved 
character, his position as a man of 
wealth and landed property, and 
the unlikelihood that, under a new 
name and in such altered circum- 
stances, he should be identified as 
the convict of forty years ago. The 
very marriage itself would almost 
secure that, he said. 

This was his peroration, where- 
upon Sir Roland rose and said, “‘ That 
is a strong argument from your point 
of view, no doubt. From mine, it 
is scarcely so telling. My name, in 
fact, is to cover your infamy. Upon 
my word, your assurance almost 
surprises me. I have seen a good 
deal of your class, but this I was 
scarcely prepared for. That you, a 
low, thieving gutter-blood should 
dare to speak to me—to me, of all 
men, in such terfms! Hang me, 
if it isn’t beyond human belief ! 
No more of it, sir,” and he turned to 
the door. 

‘‘One moment, Sir Roland,” said 
M’Killop, and Sir Roland, who 
seemed half-paralysed, stopped me- 
chanically, 

“Tt would be useless, I suppose, 
to urge upon you that I was wrong- 
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fully convicted—that I was inno- 
cent throughout—made the tool, 
though not the accomplice, of others ; 
it would be useless, I suppose, to 
ask you to see the confirmation of 
this in my conduct as a convict—in 
my unblemished life afterwards—in 
my success, even.” 

“T should rather think it would, 
sir. I have no fine taste in romantic 
fiction, however melodramatic. Get 
some one to put the story on the stage, 
Your son-in-law-to-be is just my 
ideal of a stage-hero; let him take 
up that line, and make his début in 
the piece. Your story is, no doubt, 
quite within the range of dramatic 
credibility ; address it to the pit and 
the gallery; it won’t stand daylight, 
and it won’t do off the boards.” 

Again. Sir Roland turned to go, 
and again M’Killop stopped him. 

“You have used very injurious 
and uncalled - for expressions, Sir 
Roland, but I will not retaliate, 
You scout the idea of my innocence, 
and you decline my proposals made 
in my letter without qualification. 
Be it so. We have exhausted fair 
means. I shall try another line 
with you. The marriage is a very 
great object to me, partly for the 
reason which you consider my para- 
mount reason. I do not deny it; 
but also for another reason which is 
paramount. Sir Roland, I have it in 
my power to ruin you.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed his Excel- 
lency; ‘‘well put in; the gallery at 
the Adelphi would taste that: and 
so you have it in your power to 
ruin me, have you? but you won't, 
if I give in to your proposal ?” 

“No, I won't.” 

‘** And how, pray, is my ruin to be 
effected ?—through the reputation or 
the purse ?” 

It is just possible that Sir Roland 
was not so clear as to the impossi- 
bility of the former alternative, or 
he might not have cared to linger 
bandying words with a “thievish 
gutter-blood” on the subject. His 
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manner was, however, quite calm 
again, and even bantering. 

“T understand,” replied M‘Killop, 
“that your appointment has lapsed, 
or is about to lapse, and it is said 
that your employment again is 
unlikely. That will leave you rather 
short of money from an official source, 
won't it ?” 

“Supposing it to be as you say, 
do you propose to give me an equiv- 
alent income as the price of my 
compliance ?” sneered Sir Roland. 

“On the contrary, I propose to 
deprive you of your private income 
also, and make you a beggar.” 

“A strong inducement to com- 
pliance, certainly. You are indeed 
most persuasive. Now, really, my 
good man, a person at your time of 
life—and of prison experience, too— 
should be too sharp to attempt such 
a very stupid, rusty, old absurdity as 
that; I must really leave you—you 
quite cease to interest me.” 

“As you will, but it will pay 

ou better to stay and listen to me. 
ot only do I repeat that I have 
power to ruin you, but, by doing 
so, my daughter’s marriage could 
come off with even more pecuniary 
advantage to her than with your 
compliance.” 

“And yet your affection for me 
is so great—your consideration for 
a praiseworthy public servant, &c. 
&c., so strong—that you hold your 
hand. For shame! for shame !” 

“Not at all; I can’t ruin you 
without putting myself in an un- 
comfortable position.” 

“That is a comfort for me: it is 
clear you won’t ruin me, then.” 

“T will, if necessary. I am quite 
frank, you see.” 

“Charmingly so; but not quite 
80 explicit as one might desire.” 

“] shall be perfectly explicit; 
but to be so, I must trouble you to 
listen to a short story about my- 
self.” 

“ A most interesting subject, and 
no apology called for.” 
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Sir Roland saw by the man’s 
manner that there was something, 
after all, which it would be well for 
him to hear, in his own interests, 
and so he sat still and listened. 

“Some forty years ago,” M‘Killop 
went on, “a young and simple- 
minded man was employed as a 
clerk in a lawyer’s office in Edin- 
burgh — not only employed, but 
trusted by his employers in many 
ways; insomuch so that he had 
facility of access — but this was 
partly, indeed, from the careless- 
ness of his employers—to the boxes 
in which their clients’ papers, titles, 
securities, &c., were preserved. f 

‘‘These boxes were frequently 
left unlocked, and the young clerk, 
from mere inquisitiveness, used 
occasionally to examine some of the 
quaint old deeds which they con- 
tained. 

“This fact he accidentally suf- 
fered to escape him in a mixed 
company, when, in the course of 
an argument, he quoted from one of 
these documents, stating where and 
how he had been able to consult it. . 

“There was some banter. as to 
his prying propensities at the mo- 
ment; but, as he was innocent in 
thought and intent, he took little 
heed of it. é' 

““Some one, however, who was 
— at the time, had reported to 

is employers that their papers were 
being overhauled, and their privaté 
business discussed publicly by their 
clerk; and the result was that he 
was summarily dismissed, thrown 
out of the chance even of employ- 
ment, and reduced to the most 
miserable straits for a livelihood. 

“‘He had been for some time in 
this state, when he met a person 
who had been present on the even 
ing when he had compromised him- 
self about the inspection of the 
papers. This person was civil and 
kind, affected not to have heard of 
his disgrace, sympathised with him 
when he had told the story, gave 
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him some little pecuniary assistance, 
and told him to apply to him in 
future when in extreme necessity. 
The clerk’s extreme necessities were 
very frequent, and he availed him- 
self of the friendly permission pretty 
freely. 

“At last, one day his benevolent 
friend told him that he was person- 
ally, and by his. relatives, closely 
interested in a lawsuit then im- 
pending, which involved his and 
their loss or gain pecuniarily to a 
very large amount. 

“The opposite party had got 
hold of documents (to his know- 
ledge) which would clearly give the 
result, if in his (the speaker’s) pos- 
session, in his favour. They denied 
possession of them, however, and 
were suppressing them unjustly 
and fraudulently. He had reason 
to believe that they were in the 
custody of the clerk’s late employers, 
he said; and was he cognisant of 
any papers docketed with the names 
of the parties interested? The 
clerk had some notion that he had 
seen papers of the description, and 
certainly knew the box where they 
were likely to be, if in the custody 
of the firm. The gentleman was 
much interested at hearing all this, 
but said nothing more on the sub- 
ject at the moment. 

“In a day or two after, however, 
the clerk was invited to come and 
have an interview with him, and 
then the gentleman, after enlarging 
on the scandalous iniquity of which 
he was the victim by the suppres 
sion of these papers, asked the clerk 
if, in his opinion, it would be 
morally wrong were he (the speaker), 
under the circumstances, to possess 
himself of them by stratagem? The 
clerk was not sure, but he inclined 
to think that; stratagem would be 
morally admissible under the cir- 
cumstances stated. 

‘“*¢ Then,’ said the gentleman, ‘you 
are the only person who can save us. 
You know the premises; you know 
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the boxes; you know the careless 
habits of the firm, where keys are 
left or hidden at night, &c. &€.; 
and, in short, you shall have five 
hundred pounds and a free passage 
to America, if you hand me over 
these papers to-morrow night. It 
is only spoiling the Egyptian at 
worst,’ he said ; ‘and when they dis- 
cover the loss, they will be unable 
to act, as they have sworn that the 
papers are not in their possession,’ 

““The proposal was rather over- 
whelming at first; for although it 
might be in the cause of justice, 
it was undeniably a_ burglary 
that was proposed. The young 
man’s circumstances, however, were 
desperate, the bribe was large, and 
eventually he consented. 

“That very night he effected an 
entrance into his late employer's 
premises, and, after a short search, 
lighted upon a large quantity 
of papers with the looked -for 
docketing. He had no time to 
examine them, or anything else, 
narrowly ; and as there were other 
detached papers in’ the same. box, 
he thought it safer to take them all 
without investigation, and he did 
so. In leaving the premises. he 
was detected by the porter of the 
establishment, and pursued; but he 
escaped for the moment, and carried 
the papers in all haste to the 
gentleman who had employed him. 
Nothing could exceed this person’s 
delight: ‘but here,’ he said, ‘are 
some other papers I have nothing 
to do with, and [ am not going to 
put myself within reach of the law; 
—take them, and as you have been 
seen and probably recognised, let me 
recommend you to leave this town 
to-night, and the country as soon as 
you possibly can. Here is your 
reward in notes.’ The clerk ‘took 
the returned papers’ and thrust 
them into his pocket, went off in 
the greatest agitation to his lodging, 
changed his clothes, and disguised 
himself as much as possible, then 
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packed up all his effects, and went 
to Leith, where he got a passage 
in a steamer to the Aberdeenshire 
coast. His parents and relatives, 
who were in humble life, lived in 
that part of Scotland; and, bewil- 
dered and: almost instinctively—for 
his bewilderment and his fears 
confused him—he went home to 
see them once more before his 
departure, which was now no longer 
optional, for America. This was 
naturally a fatal step to take; and 
though he reached his destination 
in safety, the day following, when 
he went into the neighbouring town 
to make inquiries as to a passage 
across the Atlantic, he was arrested, 
and taken back a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh. 

“His parents heard of it, and 
fearing a search (they were ignorant, 
illiterate people), and that some- 
thing to compromise him might be 
found in his box, took the pre- 
caution of burying it He was 
tried, convicted, and transported, 
I was the man, Sir Roland.” 

His Excellency signified by a 
gesture that he quite understood so, 
and that he heartily concurred in 
the verdict. 

“T had been long out of prison 
—long entirely at freedom, I should 
say—and a rich and flourishing 
man in the colony, when my parents, 
whom I had been able to make 
comfortable for years, died within a 
short time of each other. They left 
no other children; and, having a 
real tenderness for them, I gave 
instructions that all their effects 
should be retained till my return to 
Scotland, of which I began to have 
a good prospect. Small articles, 
however, were to be sent out, for I 
wished to have something about me 
to remind me of the old folks. 
Among other things sent out was 
my own trunk, which had been 
buried, but dug up again after my 
transportation. My. people had 
never opened it—the keys had been 
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in my pocket when I was appre- 
hended—and I suppose they had 
scruples about opening dhother 
man’s box, even a son’s, by forcing 
it. They were strict—very strict 
and scrupulous.; and my conviction 
might make them more so. Anyhow, 
the box had never been opened. I 
had forgotten all about its contents, 
and turned them over with little 
recollection or interest. At last I 
lighted on the coat I had worn on 
the night of the burglary, and in 
the pocket of it I found the bundle 
of documents which had been re- 
turned to me by the gentleman at 
whose instigation I had acted. 
Even the fact that these papers 
had ever been in my possession had 
passed from my recollection, and it 
was some time before I could recall 
the circumstances under which they 
were so. I had received them 
mechanically, I had been much 
agitated at the time, you must 
observe. I had just come from a 
most hazardous adventure: I had 
escaped capture very narrowly: I 
had received a sum of money that 
was large enough in my eyes to be 
the foundation of a fortune: and I 
had before me the necessity of ex- 
patriation and instant flight, not 
to mention the fear of detection. I 
don’t think—I don’t really believe— 
that any recollection of these papers 
was in my mind after I packed up 
the coat which contained them, on 
the night of their abstraction.” 

Sir Roland indicated by a faint 
groan that the question had no sort 
of interest for him, and was being 
discussed at unnecessary length. 

“The discovery,” M‘Killop went 
on,.‘‘of these papers was a most 
unpleasant one to me ; and when I 
had examined them, and found that 
one at least was probably of vital 
importance, I was at a loss how to 
act. I must tell you that I had 
plead ‘ not guilty.’ Morally I felt 
that I was not guilty, and even 
technically I was but very partially 
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so. Whether the legal firm whose 
premises I had broken into were 
really,” as my employer had said, 
afraid to charge me with the ab- 
straction of papers which they had 
no right to possess, I do not know ; 
certain it is that I was not charged 
with the theft of documents, but 
simply with burglariously entering 
certain premises, feloniously break- 
ing open lockfast places, and ab- 
stracting some trumpery sum—I 
forget how much—in shillings, 
which, most likely, the porter who 
pursued me had appropriated to him- 
self on his return as a reward for his 
exertions. I had always maintained, 
as I always will, my innocence— 
morally” 

“Let us avoid morals, if you 
please, sir; I am not quite a fool,” 
interpolated Sir Roland. 

“T had always maintained it, I 
say, and to denounce myself now as 
in the possession of these papers, was 
to cut away the ground of success 
on which I stood from under my 


feet, and announce myself as guilty, 
where I really was not morally or 


intentionally guilty. If I had fol- 
lowed the dictates of the highest 
principle, however, I should, no 
doubt, have at once made public 
my discovery of these papers, but 
I hadn’t strength of purpose to 
do it. I studied the documents 
very carefully, and took pains to 
inform myself of certain matters at 
home connected with them, and I 
came to the conclusion that, for the 
present at least, no one’s interests 
suffered by my silence. An evil im- 
pulse once obeyed is apt to find ready 
obedience on every after recurrence. 
In course of time an interest came to 
be compromised by my silence, and 
still I kept silence. I preserved the 
paper until some future date. 

“Your nephew was not born till 
after my discovery, Sir Roland.” 

* And what has that to do with 
it, pray ?” 

* Only that one of the documents 
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happens to be a second will of your 
father’s annulling his previous dis- 
position; and, in case of your elder 
brother having any children, with- 
drawing your right to inherit the 
estate of Aberlona in their favour, 

“Strictly speaking, Sir Roland, 
you were entitled to enjoy Aber. 
lorna for about eighteen months, 
whereas you have now possessed it 
about a quarter of a century.” 

“A forgery—a lie!” said Sir 
Roland; “where is this precious 
document ?” 

“This precious document is in 
my possession. Here it is ; satisfy 
yourself as to the signature, and [ 
will read you the contents.” Sir 
Roland carefully examined the do- 
cument, without, however, receiy- 
ing it into his own hands, and when 
the text had been read aloud, M‘Kil- 
lop went on, “ The slightest reflection 
will show you that there could be 
no object on my part to forge such 
a paper. My great desire has been 
to make restitution to your nephew 
of his rights—all along I have 
wished it ; but I will not deny that 
I equally wished not to compromise 
myself by doing so. If I had de 
clared the paper on its first dis- 
covery, by this time I should per- 
haps have been almost in as good 
a position as I am, but every day 
made it more difficult ; and when I 
returned home and settled in Scot- 
land to make a position, I began to 
despair of ever being able to set 
matters right in my own lifetime. 
An accident, however, threw your 
nephew in my way. I declare to 
you that such a solution as his 
marrying my daughter never oc- 
curred to me, till he came to ask 
me to sanction his engagement with 
her. 

“Then I saw an opening to do 
him eventual justice, and also to 
make good to him, in so far as was 
possible, the loss he had sustained 
—all without compromising my- 
self. 
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“Tf your sanction had been ob- 
tained, matters would thus have 
righted themselves in the natural 
course of events ; but it was not so; 
and, on the contrary, I found my- 
self for a second time, as it were, 
standing between him and his in- 
heritance. This is toomuch for me; 
more especially since I have known, 
and know only to admire and es- 
teem, your nephew ; and if you can- 
not fall in with my plan as suggested 
in my letter, at any sacrifice to my- 
self [ am determined to replace him 
in his rights. I am quite aware I 
should do so unconditionally ; but 
the other course would do him little 
harm, would meet my interests, and, 
what is more to your purpose, pre- 
serve yours. That is the long and 
the short of it. I have it off my 
mind now, and the decision rests 
entirely with you.” 

“A precious nice story. By 
heaven, sir! [Ill have you ar- 
rested this very day for stealing 
that will.” 

“T have been already punished, 
and I doubt if I could legally be 
subjected to a second punishment 
for what was part of the offence 
originally punished. On the other 
hand, it is open to me to deny the 
whole transaction—to destroy the 
will, or, still better, to declare that 
it has only been discovered by me, 
and that I was anxious to make the 
communication as private as pos- 
sible. You have no hold over me, 
Sir Roland—none whatever. I 
alone have the power to damage my 
own reputation, and, be assured, I 
will do so if we do not come to 
terms.” 

“You are a proper scoundrel.” 

“T can make every allowance for 
your feelings; it is hard in the de- 
cline of life, after professional fail- 
ure too, to lose wealth and the 
social distinction which it gives, 
and which is, after all, not much 
affected by professional failure.” 

“You are a very particularly 
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infernal scoundrel!” exclaimed Sir 
Roland, with deliberate emphasis, 
fully appreciating the force of Mr. 
M‘Killop’s suggestive speech. 

“Hard names are neither busi- 
ness nor argument,” was the reply. 

“And, by heavens! I believe the 
man thinks he is acting a highly 
virtuous part.” 

“There is no good arguing that 
point. I know I am _ proposing 
what is best for you and me, and 
not very harmful for your nephew. 
I think my conscience would be 
easy if you complied.” 

“Now, by the lord Harry! this 
is too much. You dare to invite me 
to compound a felony, and then talk 
about your conscience! It would 
not pass muster with a government 
chaplain of the fourth class.” 

“Then you decline ?” 

“* Most certainly ; and you ?” 

“Will communicate with your 
nephew at once.” 

“And if money will bring you 
to punishment you shall be brought 
to it.” 

“You forget that you are just 
resigning that very necessary in- 
strument; but I see you are flur- 
ried, and incapable of cool reflection, 
so I will give you, say, twenty-four 
hours—that ought to be enough; if 
you can’t discover your own inter- 
ests in that time you never will. 
We'll say twenty-four hours. Per- 
haps I shall see you before that 
time elapses.” 

“ Never, you hypocritical hound.” 

“Tt will be’ more your loss than 
mine in that case. Nevertheless 
you shall have the day of grace be- 
fore I write; and now I will not 
detain you. If you have any more 
strong expressions to use, perhaps 
you will say them before going into 
the passage ; it is useless to raise a 
scandal.” 

“ All the scurrilous epithets in the 
language are too weak to describe 
you,” said Sir Roland; and he 
banged out of the room, a very 
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different figure from the airy gallant 
of an hour ago. 

How that afternoon passed with 
the other dramatis persone we shall 
not investigate in detail. Let us 
stay with Sir Roland as he sat in 
his hotel shivering over the pros- 
pect of his annihilated fortunes, and 
“deeply musing upon many things.” 
The future opened to him by M‘Kil- 
lop’s communication was black 
enough, in all conscience. His oc- 
cupation was gone; he had no 
friends but such summer-day friends 
as would vanish with his wealth; 
and now that wealth was vanishing, 
and transferring itself to his nephew, 
to whom he had been always indif- 
ferent, but whom now he hated with 
intense cordiality, both for his high- 
handed defiance and for those very 
rights which he was bound to re- 
store to him. 

Sir Roland sat long and mused 
over all this. The prospect before 
him was as black as midnight. 
There was no comfort to be extract- 
ed from it. 

There are good and evil angels, it 
is said, for ever around and within 
us, doing battle for our souls. We 
may suppose, therefore, that they 
were now engaged upon Sir Roland, 
each imploring him to turn his 
back upon the other, each praying 
him to go in the way each whis- 
pered was the best. It is clear that 
the good angel had heavy odds 
against him, when he could only 
point to a “cold and starless road,” 
leading painfully, in this man’s be- 
lief, to NOTHING. 

Whereas the adversary could 
oint to a broad and sunny path 
eading to ease and comfort—the 
horizon with all its clouds hidden 
by beautiful, intervening trees, 
whose leaves, exhaling. a Lethean 
fragrance, medicine all experience 
to sleep, and tempt the cheated ap- 
petite again and again to taste their 
glowing fruit, that for ever, inexor- 
ably, must turn to ashes on the lips. 
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In this case the bad angel had a 
most unfair advantage. The moral 
obstruction in the path he could 
easily pooh-pooh, and make to ap- 
pear nothing. Sir Roland, he as- 
sured that gentleman, had taken 
many far stiffer moral fences in his 
time, for this was, after all, no fence 
at all; it was a mere optical delu- 
sion which he could walk through, 
unconscious of any extra exertion. 

To drop metaphor, Sir Roland 
saw little moral difficulty in the 
matter, and what he did see didn’t 
frighten him. His nephew’s inter: 
ests would be inappreciably damaged 
—for this old ruffian M‘Killop 
would endow him handsomely—he 
himself would give him something 
handsome in the mean time, and 
afterwards Bertrand would have 
everything. It wasn’t robbing his 
nephew—quite the reverse—arith- 
metically the thing was as square as 
need be. 

The moral difficulty was got over 
simply enough. But in some dusty 
old corner of Sir Roland’s soul 
there existed a fetish which he 
called ‘‘ Honour.” It has been the 
whim of the world for many cen 
turies to have a sort of deity under 
that name: the worship is image: 
worship at the best; but every 
worshipper graves his own particular 
idol which he calls by the name, 

In a few points the worship may 
be identical with that of morality, 
but when to combine the worship 
of the two would clash with the 
interests of the devotee, the com- 
bination is generally abandoned for 
the interests, 

Sir Roland’s fetish was a toler- 
ably battered rendering of the deity, 
and his worship principally con- 
sisted in taking the god's name in 
vain. 

Still there it was, and somehow 
he felt a suspicion that to fall in 
with M‘Killop’s. scheme would be 
to destroy this image altogether; and 
from a sort of antiquarian feeling or 
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conservative prejudice, or whatever 
it might be, it was unpleasant to 
him to do so; but, after all, it was 
only a foolish sentiment, he felt, 
not to be weighed seriously against 
personal interest. Besides, every 
man owed a duty to himself; and 
the word ‘‘ duty” was, as it always is, 
a most powerful engine when used 
to back a wrong deed. It got over 
that difficulty, and the fetish might 
be hanged or burned. 

There remained something else, 
however, and here was where the 
shoe really pinched. ; 

He could cook his arithmetic and 
his morality, and burn his fetish 
easily enough; but then some one 
must witness the process, 

What was all right and fair when 
unwitnessed, seemed to take a differ- 
ent shape when to be done beforeéan- 
other—done by the threat of an- 
other, too—and that other a low, 
base, bad man—a felon—a convict. 

These words seemed to blaze before 
Sir Roland’s eyes, and he said that 
it was impossible; the association 
was too horrible. It could not be: 
and so he went to bed with this 
sad conviction, uncheered by the 
smile of the good angel, or with any 
happy. thought of triumph over 
temptation, The bad angel, how- 
ever, had got him so nearly over 
the obstacle, that it wasn’t likely he 
was going to give up his efforts at 
this stage; we may conceive that 
Sir Roland’s dreams were carefully 
supervised by him. 

Shall we suppose that the good 
influence had retired in disgust and 
despair ? 

However that may have been, it 
is certain that when Sir Roland rose 
next day and looked upon beggary 
by the sunlight, he would none of it ; 
and that he betook himself, with 
a humbled crest, to tell his accom- 
plice (that word had bothered him 
a good deal) that his, terms were ac- 
cepted. 

M‘Killop masked as well as he 
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could the satisfaction with which he 
saw Sir Roland ‘enter. He knew 
that he could onJy be there for one 
purpose; but he affected wonder as 
to what could haye produced the 
visit. after the terms on whith they 
had parted, 

“T don’t know, Mr. M‘Killop,” said 
Sir Roland, with an effort to be civil 
and simple, “‘ whether I am doing 
right or wrong; but I have been 
turning over in my mind the little 
matters we discussed yesterday, and I 
really almost think that I was stand- 
ing upon a punctilio when I repu- 
diated your view so strongly.” 

“There is nothing like reflection, 
Sir Roland.” 

“And provided you make the re- 
paration to my nephew which you 
profess yourself willing to do, I 
don’t really see that I need distress 
you 2 an exposure.” 

M‘Killop laughed in his sleeve at 
this neat way of putting the matter, 
but, externally, he was grave as a 
judge, when he replied— 

“T am very glad you take that 
view, Sir Roland. I felt you were 
speaking under the influence of ex- 
citement, and I was sure that, as a 
man of sense and the world, you 
would recall, on reflection, what you 
said yesterday.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Roland, “ I really 
think I may recall it; with a due 
regard to all interests and to moral 
obligations, I think I may venture 
to do so. I have to mention one or 
two conditions, however.” 

“ Yes, and they are ?” 

“ Well, I shall speak to you asa 
man of the world, and in that capa- 
city you must see that it would be 
unpleasant to me, after your—a— 
unfortunate antecedents, to have any 
more association with you than is 
absolutely necessary.” 

“You need be under no fear of 
my thrusting myself upon you,” was 
the reply, 

“Very good, In the next place, 
I do not wish, after my nephew’s 
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intolerable insolence to me, to make 
the first advances to him. You 
or your daughter had better, then, 
write in the sense that I am in- 
duced to forgive him and counte- 
nance the marriage, merely out of 
my good-nature and innate benev- 
olence, but that an apology is cer- 
tainly due to me: you understand ?” 

“* Certainly—nothing simpler.” 

“As for your daughter, she, of 
course, will know nothing of this 
little imbroglio ?” 

“Nothing, of course.” 

“T must say she seems a most 
superior young person—surprisingly 
so—a lady, in fact.” 

‘“* You are very good to say so.” 

‘* And of course, under these cir- 
cumstances, it will be possible for 
me to execute my duty of seeing her 
a good deal, and countenancing her.” 

‘“‘She will be very proud of your 
countenance, I am sure.” 

“Let the engagement, however, 
be kept strictly secret until Bertrand 
comes, or we hear from him.” 

“Certainly. I myself, since I saw 
you, have received a sudden call to 
Scotland, in connection with the 
property I am purchasing. Indeed 
I start to-day. It is most unfortu- 
nate.” 

Sir Roland felt that it was a very 
bearable calamity, and it would miti- 
gate his present lot materially. 

“My daughter, however,” M‘Kil- 
lop continued, “ will manage the 
correspondence with Bertrand as 
well as I could—better, indeed. It 
will be a delight to her, of course, 
to break the news to him.” 

“Hum! One other question, Mr. 
M‘Killop, and I have done. Is your 
wife cognisant of anything we have 
discussed ?” 

“No; perfectly ignorant of the 
whole matter.” 

“And as to your little—mistake 
-—misadventure—in early life ?”’ 

‘“‘ She knows nothing of it.” 

“That is well; and under the 
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circumstances it will be possible for 
me, when you are gone, to wait upon 
her as the step-mother (1 think ?) of 
my nephew's future wife.” 

“‘ She will be happy to see you, I 
am sure.” 

“ And now, I think, nothing fur. 
ther has to be said. Ah, by the by, 
as to the custody of the will ?” 

‘“‘ That remains in my possession, 
of course,” said M‘Killop, with quiet 
decision. 

“As you will; a matter of indif- 
ference. Good morning.” 

“Stop, Sir Roland; I am sorry 
to appear exacting ; but, after all, 
business is business ; and, before you 
go, I must ask you to sign this paper 
which I have drawn up.” 

** What is its purport ?” 

“Simply the conditions of our 
littl arrangement for the youn 
people ; they are precisely identica 
with those originally propesed by 
me to you through your nephew— 
the only addition being that you, 
in this instrument, acknowledge that 
the provision is made in considera- 
tion of the temporary suspension to 
which Bertrand’s rights are sub- 
jected.” 

“Tt appears to me to be wholly 
unnecessary, if you have the will.” 

“Perhaps so; but, you see, one 
does not like an undivided responsi- 
bility in such a matter; and I feel 
that your signature here would be a 
great comfort to me.” 

“ And supposing I refuse ?” 

“In that case, I fear, our negotia- 
tion will have been fruitless. To 
speak quite plainly, your signature 
is a sine gua non.” 

Sir Roland reflected for a short 
time, with a darkened brow; then 
took the paper, read it over, reflected 
again, and eventually said, “* By this 
I place myself entirely in your 
power.” 

“ But,” replied M*‘Killop, “ you 
must perceive that I shall have no 
object in exercising it—quite the 
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reverse, in fact, so long as you ad- 
here to your part of the bargain. 
If you predecease me, it shall be at 
once destroyed; and in case of the 
other alternative, I shall have it 
carefully sealed up, and an injunc- 
tion inscribed on the wrapper that 
it is only to be opened in case of 
any pecuniary disagreement with 
you, and to be destroyed unopened 
on your decease.” 

Sir Roland made no further ob- 
jection, and two servants being call- 
ed in to witness his signature, he 
signed the paper. 

And the two worthies separated, 
each thinking the other a consum- 
mate blackguard, and himself not 
only shrewd, politic, and sharp, but, 
on the whole, every bit as respecta- 
ble as his neighbours; which, ‘in 
some neighbourhoods, might be cor- 
rect enough, of course. 

That afternoon, as he had pur- 
posed, Mr. M‘Killop set out for 
Scotland; before going, however, he 
gave Hila the news of Sir Roland’s 
capitulation—“ so that all you have 
to do, my dear,” he said, “is to 
write to Bertrand, tell him to write 
a note to his uncle expressing thanks 
for his kindness and regrets for his 
own intemperate language, and then 
set out as fast as ever he can to join 
you here; that will be fast enough, 
I dare to swear. Eh? ha! ha!” 

The moment Eila heard of Sir 
Roland’s consent she began to have 
her very strong doubts on this point ; 
but of course she looked as if Ber- 
trand’s ardour might be expected to 
lead him into remarkable feats of ve- 
locity. 

“T suppose the wedding may as 
well come off here, Kila?’ her father 
continued; “that would suit Sir 
Roland, I imagine, best of all, as he 
is a sort of invalid.” 

“T don’t think it much matters, 
papa; and if you say and Sir Roland 
says it would suit to have it here, I 
have no objection, [am sure.” Sur- 
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rounded as she was with difficulties 
and hazards, she felt at the moment 
that, to get the marriage safely over, 
it would be a very remarkable point 
of detail about which she made a 
difficulty. 

“Very well, I shall hurry back as 
quickly as I can, so as not to try 
your patience ; and now, what am I 
to bring you as a wedding-gift ?” 

“A diamond necklace, like Lady 
Grampington’s,” she said, laughing. 

“You shall have it,” said M‘Kil- 
lop, promptly. 

“No, no, that won’t do. It would 
cost thousands; besides, there are 
pretty certain to be family dia- 
monds ; and——-oh! I must leave it 
to you.” 

“You may depend upon gettin 
cost, then, my dear; but I fear— 
fear I can’t promise much in the way 
of taste,” said M‘Killop. 

“His complaisance is wonderful,” 
thought his daughter; “he must 
have been awfully set upon this 
marriage, and oh! what will hap- 
pen if——” To fill up the blank 
ore in thought was intolerable to 

er. 

“Ts Sir Roland quite pleased and 


_ kind about the matter, papa ?” 


“ Well, he was a leetle bit restive 
at first—only at first—showed ra- 
ther a pettish temper indeed; but it 
soon blew over, and you will find 
him, no doubt, as amiable as ever. 
He seems to be much taken with you, 
Kila.” 

Kila was well aware of that, and 
entirely believed that the whole 
matter had been arranged by the 
magic of her charms. 

“He will call in your absence, 
papa ?” 

“Certainly; he desires the en- 
gagement to be kept a secret till 

ertrand writes or comes, however ; 
but no doubt he will show you every 
civility in the mean time. Mind you 
write to Bertrand to-day.” 

Kila was not likely to forget so 
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formidable a duty. She wrote— 
we have already seen the letter 
which she wrote, and it may well 
be believed that it was a work of 
time and anxious thought, with 
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much mental weighing of the power 
of love, and much estimating of the 
strain which human gullibility can, 
under certain circumstances, 
brought to bear. 


be 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


It was a great relief to her when 
the letter to Bertarnd was fairly 
written and sent to the post. She 
then went calmly enough down to 
the drawing-room to act as a sort 
of buffer between her step-mamma 
and Sir Roland, if the called, that 
lady having announced her intention 
of staying in the whole afternoon 
on the chance, and with the view, as 
she expressed it, of “putting him 
through his facings.” Kila was too 
well acquainted with the process im- 
plied by that ill-omened phrase, to 
permit it to come off without super- 
vision. 

Sir Roland, however, did not 
come, grievously to Mrs. M‘Killop’s 
disappointment, who declared that it 
was “shocking bad taste,” and that 
she would give his Excellency “a 
copy of her mind” on the earliest 
opportunity. She, poor woman, had 
a notion that Sir Roland’s unex- 
pected complaisance was mainly due 
to the discovery of their high social 
position, and the reputation which 
she believed herself to have acquired 
as a leader of the fashion in Pau, 
and she would “just let him see 
what she considered due to herself 
as the girl’s step-mother.” 

Sir Roland simply stayed away 
because he had not quite made up 
his mind as to the lme he should 
take with his two future connections. 
In the course of the next twenty- 
four hours he had done so, however, 
and accordingly presented himself 
the next afternoon to pay his re- 
spects. 

Three months ago, or in the 
Cairnarvoch district, where Sir Ro- 


land would have been, so to speak, 
in his own particular sphere of dom- 
ination, Mrs. M‘Killop would have 
looked forward to meeting him ina 
very different spirit. But in her case 
the old proverb, “ccelum, non ani- 
mum, mutant,” &c., was discredited. 
At home she was nobody but the 
wife of a rich unknown lessee of a 
country residence in a district where 
her wealth was rather an outrage to 
local sensibilities, provoking the hos- 
tility and sarcasm of a genteel, and 
therefore rather an envious, poverty. 
It would be different, she assured 
herself, when the lordship of Tolmie- 
Donnochie was a fait accompli—and, 
to a certain extent she was right; 
for ‘“‘the dirty acres” have a very 
superior effect, particularly on the 
landed mind, to that produced by 
the coined currency, for many rea- 
sons, and among others, perhaps, that 
an investment in the one. appears to 
imply a superabundance of the other, 
and is, at the same time, by no means 
of such a volatile essence. 

Up to this time, however, there 
had been no dirty acres, and Mrs, 
M’Killop had been quite aware that 
her position was not good. But 
here in Pau she had burst, as it 
were, into a new sphere—she was 
received and made much of even by 
a large society, who accepted as suf- 
ficient the tangible evidences of 
her wealth which they saw, with- 
out troubling themselves about acres 
or anything else, which could do 
them no good; while she, incapable 
of nice social discrimination, accept- 
ed flash manners and florid assump- 
tion as evidences of the highest 
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ton, and implicitly believed in the 
Irish castles and the chéteaux en Es- 
pagne, which gave territorial distinc- 
tion to so many of her circle. His 
very quality of pretender makes a 
pretender who has been long about 
the world all the quicker in detect- 
ing others who are in the same line ; 
but a pretender who has only exer- 
cised his function on a parochial 
scale, swallows the brag of co-profes- 
sionals with a voraciousness unknown 
to otherwise simpler folks. 

So Mrs. M‘Killop, believing herself 
to be quite the apex of a fashionable 
set, was much uplifted. 

“ And if,” she said to herself, 
“Sir Roland, who has boggled about 
the marriage, imagines that he is 
doing us any honour, or is going to 
attempt to patronise me, I will take 
care to put him in his right place.” 
With erected crest, therefore, and all 
her peacock plumage on the perpen- 
dicular, she expected thé interview. 

Sir Roland had thought his part 
over with much care and delibera- 
tion, and, since the marriage was a 
necessity, he had quite determined 
to make the very best of it to the 
world when it was divulged. The 
tone he determined to take was, that 
his nephew had been foolish, per- 
haps, but that the girl was really in 
herself of such beauty, fascination, 
and refinement, and, above all, had 
such immense prospects, that he 
had felt constrained to sanction 
the affair, though, of course, she 
would be kept away from her own 
people, who were not quite,— 
you understand, &c.; and therefore, 
after all, the advantages of the 
marriage would greatly counterbal- 
ance the disadvantages. Things of 
the sort were done now every day, 
dukes setting the example; the 
sangre azul would stand a little 
adulteration, -particularly when it 
was handsomely paid to do so. 
Such was the tone he would adopt to 
society. 


As to Eila, he had resolved to be 
affable and charming to her, and 
to let his airy gallantry slide imper- 
ceptibly into the playful affection of 
an elderly relative. 

Of her step-mother’s idiesyncrasies 
he knew. nothing, and if he had, it 
would only have confirmed him in 
his decision, that, as it was part of 
his compact to have no relations 
with her husband, he need, and 
would, have nothing to do with her 
either ; he would civilly ignore her, in 
fact, and keep her in her right place. 

Mrs. M‘Killop, it will thus be seen, 
had resolved upon aggressive action 
with him, while his towards her 
was to be defensive. He was to be 
put, she was to be kept, in her 
place. ila, meanwhile, had re 
solved to act as circumstances in- 
spired her. 

The ladies were both in the draw- 
ing-room when Sir Roland entered, 
which he did with outstretched 
hands and a rapid step, as if consum- 
ed with impatience to assure his 
future niece of his congratulations. 
In a moment both her hands were in 
his, and he was provisionally availing 
himself, with much apparent gusto, 
of an uncle’s privilege of salute. 

“And I never guessed! never 
dreamed!” he exclaimed, holding 
her back from him with an admir- 
ing gaze for a moment, andvthen re- 
peating the salute—“‘ never guessed, 
as how should I, by the by? 
Ah! fair Aurora, you conquered 
at once; the stupid, prudent, can- 
tankerous old martinet of an uncle 
dropped his weapons in a moment. 
I thought my nephew a fool; I 
now know that he is a doosed sensi- 
ble fellow, and the luckiest dog in 
Christendom—luckiest dog in Chris- 
tendom, I declare. Entre nous, I 
only heard it in time for my own 
safety; another twenty-four hours 
and my fate was sealed. That’s a 
secret though, ha! ha! We must 
not tell Bertrand that; make him 
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jealous, eh ? ha! ha! If youhad re- 
fused the old uncle, figure it to your- 
self—the situation, eh ? hum ?” 

“ Supposing the old uncle had not 
been refused, though ?” 

“What? jilt the nephew for the 
uncle, eh? he! he! Ah, you little 
flatterer, if I thought that—upon my 
conscience if I thought that—I 
would go by to-night’s mail to Eng- 
land and assassinate the dog—I 
would, without a scruple—I swear 
it.” 

‘‘T am afraid you are a dreadful 
flatterer, Sir Roland.” 

“ With you, my dear child, flattery 
is impossible.” 

All this time Mrs. M‘Killop (whom 
Sir Roland had only noticed by a 
deep reverence on entering) had 
been bridling and boiling up on her 
sofa, waiting for recognition; but at 
this point, as Sir Roland seated him- 
self confidentially beside Kila, she 
deemed that the moment had come 
for action. 

‘Bila!’ she exclaimed, in a loud, 
husky voice ; and as the young lady 
was too much absorbed to notice or 
reply, she repeated still louder, ‘‘ Kila, 
I say !” 

Sir Roland put up his glass and 
half-whispered, ‘‘The lady wants to 
speak to you, my dear.” 

Eila looked up, “Well, Mrs. 
M‘Killop,” she said. 

“Well, Miss M‘Killop,” repeated 
the step-dame, “does it not occur 
to you to introjooce this — this 
gentleman to me who is doing you 
the favour to visit you in my draw- 
ing-room ?” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon—Sir 
Roland Cameron, Mrs, M‘Killop.” 

Mrs. M‘Killop rose and executed a 
series of Elizabethan antics intended 
to represent a dignified curtesy. Sir 
Roland also rose and made a solemn 
obeisance. 

“You are just arrived in Paw, Sir 
Rawland, I believe?’ she began 
loftily. 
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“T have been about forty-eight 
hours in Pau, I think,” said Sir 
Roland, studying Mrs. M‘Killop and 
all her strange tints of complexion 
and apparel curiously through his 
eye-glass. 

“You were fortunate to catch 
M‘Killop here before his departure 
for Scotland.” 

“‘ —eh ? who ? I beg your pardon.” 

“Papa, you know,” explained 
Eila. 

‘Ah! yes, of course ; he has gone 
away, has he?” 

“He has gone to TZolmie-Don- 
nochie.” The word came forth with 
the guttural thunder of an avalanche. 
i ss, Indeed, in—in—in Russia, is 
it ? 

“No, sir, it is our property in the 
north ; not a great distance from your 
own, Sir Rawland.” 

‘““Oh, indeed! wasn’t aware; my 
habits have been those of an ab 
sentee,” said Sir Roland, recognis- 
ing a fresh reason for keeping them 
SO. 
“Tt is a new purchase, but it is 
part of an old family property of my 
ancestors,” continued the lady. 

‘* Ah, indeed !” 

“ The M‘Whannels.”’ 

“ce Oh Y? 

“Of Glensdishach.” 

* Hum.” 

Neither Tolmie-Donnochie nor 
its ancient proprietors seemed to 
produce any adequate effect upon 
Sir Roland; so she opened a new 
vein. 

“You will scarcely have made 
many acquaintances as yet in Paw, I 
preshoom ?” 

“T have made none except that 
of my charming young friend here,” 
and he beamed, as it were antitheti- 
cally, upon Eila, 

“There is a good society here— 
very good—this, they say, is a parti- 
cularly good year. The Morrissy- 
Moloneys having come back makes 
a difference. They found Nice 
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vulgar and stupid last year, You 
may have met them ?” 

“T have not had that advantage.” 

“ They are people of tong and dis- 
tinction. We are inseparables,” 

“ Indeed !” 

“T look forward to paying a long 


visit next summer at their lovely,, 


castle Morrissy, and they will be 
with us at Tolmie-Donnochie in the 
shooting season.” 

“ Ah!” 

“We shall be quite a Paw party 
there. The TF ortnum-Redmaynes, 
Count Horneyhoff, and also Baron 
Hunkers, have agreed to come, in- 
stead of shooting in their own 
forests; isn’t it good of them ?” 

“The Count’s forest is not very 
far from Homburg, I fancy.” 

“Ah! you know about him ?” 

“T suspect I have met a good 
many of his family about the world.” 

“Indeed! He is most attractive ; 
and dear Hunkers quite the original 
—so simple and absent: fancy his 
carrying away good Mr. Moloney’s 
snuff-box from the card-table, without 


the least knowing it, t’other evening. 
The laugh was entirely against Mo- 
loney, however, for the box turned 
out to be brass—it is a freak of his 


to carry a brass box. And the 
Baron brought it back, and said so 
naively, ‘The next time I will take 
a smell of it before I steal.’ ” 

“It was scarcely a remunerative 
evening for the Baron,” said Sir 
Roland. 

“Tf I can be of any use in getting 
you into the best circle, I shall be 
glad. The Morrissy-Moloneys give 
their ball to-night. I think I may 
say that my introduction will be 
quite sufficient, if you like to take 
charge of me and Eila.” 

“The temptation to take charge 
of you, my dear child,” said Sir 
Roland, turning to Eila, “is all but 
irresistible, yet I must decline; I 
am engaged.” 

“Oh! put it off,” cried Mrs. M‘Kil- 
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lop. ‘Everything in Paw gives 
way to the Morrissy-Moloneys.” 

“Tm afraid my .party would 
scarcely understand such an excuse. 
I fear they are not quite in the 
Morrissy-Moloney circle.” 

“* All the easier to say ‘ No,’” 

“Tt would spoil my friends’ 
rubber, and I should lose my own,” 

“Oh! as far as whist goes, you'll 
get that at the Morrissy-Moloneys,; 
Baron Hunkers is crazy about whist ; 
and your friends won’t mind when 
they know what set you're going 
to. 

“All my little appointments at 
present are made of gold, and the 
Baron might have a fit of absence. 
No, no; I think I can scarcely 
throw over the Duchess and Lady 
Grampington for your distinguished 
friends. Thanks, all the same.” 

The Duchess and Lady Gramp- 
ington! Theirs was a sphere to 
which Mrs. -M‘Killop never dreamt 
of raising her eyes. 

The Pau lofty social elevation 
from which she meant to patronise 
Sir Roland—as the only platform 
open to her for such a feat—suddenly 
shrunk down to the dimensions of 
a mole-hill, and she was staring 
at him, open-mouthed, from’ that 


‘slight and rather dirty eminence, 


He had only been there forty-eight 
hours, and he was whisting with the 
‘‘ Dii majorum gentium” already ! 
“Oh!” was all she could say, 
her face becoming of a deep peony 
colour. She had put Sir Roland 
through his facings, and in his right 
place. His manner had been cocl 
and half-amused, but perfectly civil 
throughout. He had expected that 
the woman, from her first onslaught, 
would require some rough handling, 
and her sudden and total collapse 
rather surprised him—a collapse 
rendered the more palpable from her 
making an excuse to leave the room 
at this juncture. Sir Roland seized 
the opportunity of her absence to 
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explain to Kila certain points as to 
their future relative positions. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “I can’t ask 
the ladies I have mentioned to be 
attentive to you as yet. When the 
engagement, which your father wish- 
ed to be kept quiet till Bertrand 
arrived” (Sir Roland’s memory seem- 
ed singularly treacherous to-day) “is 
given out, I shall do so; but of 
course any attention they may pay 
you will be meant for you alone as 
my future relative, and is not to be 
supposed to include any of—of— 
your former connections. And, my 
dear child, entre nous, the foreign 
noblemen and the Irish magnates 
are no doubt very charming, and 
their eccentricities delightful, though 
at times expensive; but it is de 
rigueur that your acquaintance with 
them should be dropped as early as 
possible, 7/ my friends are to have 
the happiness of your society. The 
whims and caprices of people are 
unaccountable in social matters, and 
I fear the Duchess and Lady Gramp- 
ington, and indeed all my friends, 
are full of caprices of the sort. 
I almost think, for instance, that 
the frolics of Baron Hunkers would 
not amuse them—you understand 
me ?” rk, 

“Perfectly ; but these are Mrs. 
M‘Killop’s friends, not mine. I 
shall have no difficulty in dropping 
them at once, therefore,” said Eila. 

*“ Excellent! and now, my dear, 
‘let us talk over our little family 
matters. You have written to Ber- 
trand ?” fel 

“Yes.” 

“You know the young rascal 
really sent me a most impertinent 
letter ?”’ 

“ Yes, indeed; I am so sorry, and 
I was the cauge.” 

“Say no more—that is his ex- 
cuse; I forgave him the instant I 
knew the cause.” 

“You are tgo kind and delightful 
iby far.” 


‘* Bertrand would have been jilted 
for me, that is evident. I protest I 
shall hate him for ever.” One of 
the truths spoken in jest, it is to be 
suspected. 

“You know that I guwite refused 
to have anything to do with him, 
after your letter, until we should 
hear if you would relent ?” 

“The little fabricator !” thought 
Sir Roland; adding aloud, “You 
will make a model wife.” 

“And niece, I hope,” with such 
a winning smile that his Excellency 
again took the privileges of an uncle, 
in advance. 

And so the dialogue went on most 
swimmingly between the future re- 
latives; Sir Roland succeeding in 
establishing exactly the footing he 
aimed at. As for poor Mrs. M‘Kil- 
lop, she, on her return to the room, 
sat, feeling very sore and sulky, 
and guite in her place. The visit 
was brought to a close by the 
announcement of Count Corrigan- 
Shaughnessy (Shannochbawn) —a 
blinky and not very clean-looking 
young man, with a foamy head of 
hair, and a roll of music in his 
hand, who entered the room in the 
heraldic attitude of passant regard- 
ant, his body making for Mrs. 
M‘Killop, while his eyes and head 
devoted themselves to Eila. 

“He is in the Pope’s Noble 
Guard,” whispered Eila. 

“He combines every Continental 
advantage, then,” replied his Excel- 
lency—‘“‘an Irishman (I presume), 
a count, anda captain. Thanks, no 
—no presentation.” He buttoned 
up his pockets with a comical look, 
and made his adieux with affection- 
ate empressement to Eila, but includ- 
ing the Count and Mrs. M‘Killop ina 
formal reverence. ‘ Till to-morrow, 
Kila ; I will call for you after lunch, 
if you like, and take you for a drive 
—would you care ?” 

**T should delight in it.” 

‘Very well, till then, adieu.” 
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Tue days of impeachment are 
over; and if they were not, it would 
be next to impossible, under almost 
any conceivable circumstances, to 
get a vote passed, through the pre- 
sent House of Commons, subjecting 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues to 
that ordeal. Yet, assuming the 
case between the Executive and the 
country to be as both Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Granville persist in re- 
presenting it, her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have brought themselves within 
the meshes of the law as completely 
as if they had persuaded the Sove- 
reign to levy ship-money, or by any 
other process to raise a revenue 
without the sanction of Parliament. 
Observe that we are not now ques- 
tioning the right of the Sovereign to 
enact, by virtue of the prerogative, 
and without reference to the Legisla- 
ture at all, whatever regulations may 
seem to be expedient for the discip- 
line and management of the Army. 
From the earliest date of England’s 
existence as a nation, that right 
has been inherent in the Crown. 
It existed in’ the Saxon times; it 
was in full force under the Normans 
and the Tudors. It was recognised 
and accepted in those special acts 
of the Legislature which, on the 
Restoration, gave the power of the 
purse, as well in military as in civil 
administration, into the hands of 
Parliament. But neither then, nor 
prior to the great Civil War, nor sub- 
sequently to the Revolution of 1688, 
can we find, before the present, the 
record of a single instance in which 
the prerogative has been interposed 
in order to take out of the hands of 
Parliament, and settle by Royal 
Warrant, a measure on which the 
Crown had asked for the advice 
and assistance of the Legislature, 
whether the subject dealt with re- 
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ferred to things civil or things mili- 
tary. It is true that the outrage 
just offered to the Legislature falls, 
or seems to do so, exclusively upon 
the House of Lords. And there 
may be politicians shortsighted 
enough to imagine that an outrage 
perpetrated on that particular branch 
of the Legislature affects only the 
privileges of the Peerage. But 
this is a great mistake. The Lords 
are nothing by themselves, any 
more than the Commons are any- 
thing by themselves. Laws are 
made and unmade, subject to the 
Crown’s approval, by the concurrent 
assent of the two; and any wrong 
done to one is done to both, if it 
come from without in the shape 
of an arbitrary interference with 
the deliberations and conclusions of 
either House. It is a gross error 


of judgment, therefore, to assume 
that, because the Commons had ap- 


proved the. Ministerial Bill, the 
Crown was free, in the event of a 
refusal to concur elsewhere, to set 
the decision of the Lords aside by 
an exercise of the prerogative. The 
Crown had surrendered—pro illa 
vice—its inherent rights to Parlia- 
ment. It had placed a great sub- 
ject, of which Purchase in the Army 
formed only a part, in the hands 
of the Legislature, and recommend- 
ed the two Houses, among other 
powers, to confer upon the Sove- 
reign the right to put a stop—equit- 
ably, and with due consideration 
for the interests of individuals—to 
a practice which had heretofore pre- 
vailed, but was now held to be in- 
convenient. The case under review 
is, in truth, analogous in some re- 
spects to proceedings that might 
have been but were not adopted in 
order to put a stop to the slave- 
trade. That traffic did not originate 
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with the Legislature; it had its 
origin, just as much as the purchase 
of commissions, in prerogative. It 
was but a remnant of that custom 
which prevailed among all nations 
long ago, and which still prevails 
where civilisation is backward, of 
reducing to slavery prisoners taken 
in war. But what would have been 
said if, without waiting for an Act 
of Parliament, or after gaining 
the consent of the Commons only, 
the Minister, on the first appear- 
ance of opposition in the House of 
Lords, had appealed to the preroga- 
tive, and declared slavery to be at an 
end? Indeed we may come nearer 
to our own times, and ask, as was 
asked the other day in debate, What 
would have been said, when the 
Irish Church Bill was in Committee, 
if the Minister had avowed his 
intention, failing the assent of the 
Lords, to advise that no more 
bishoprics nor other preferments in 
the gift of the Crown should be 
filled up in Ireland? The right of 
the Crown to refrain from the ex- 
ercise of its patronage could not be 
questioned at law; but would the 
country have been content to see a 
great public institution extinguished, 
not by due course of law, but by 
the mere arbitrary determination of 
a Minister bent upon destroying it, 
and executing his purpose through 
the prerogative ? 

The outrage offered to the House 
of Lords is certainly very flagrant. 
There has been nothing approaching 
to it in modern history. Neither 
Earl Grey’s threat of creating a 
hundred peers, nor Lord Palmer- 
ston’s unwise attempt to create life- 
peerages, can be regarded as com- 
ing within a thousand miles of 
it, Lord Grey’s conduct, though 
arbitrary in the extreme, fell quite 
within the four corners of the Con- 
stitution. It is the undoubted right 
of the Crown to raise to the peerage 
whom it may, and as many com- 


moners as it will. Hence the 
creation of twelve peers in one 
batch by Queen Anne, though cen. 
sured at the time, and still considered 
to have been a most unwise act, 
has by no writer been condemned 
as unconstitutional. In like man- 
ner, if Earl Grey had _pitch- 
forked his hundred into the House 


of Lords, the worst that could haye - 


been said of him would have been 
this, that he had done his best to 
bring the order to which he belong. 
ed into contempt. But the House 
of Lords would have been, just as 
much after as before the process, 
precisely what it ever was—incon- 
veniently enlarged, perhaps, so far as 
numbers went, and for the nonce a 
mere instrument in the hands of the 
Minister, yet uninjured in its right 
to consider every question which 
the Minister might bring before it, 
and to arrive at such conclusions as 
to the majority should seem best, So 
also the attempt to create life-peer- 
ages without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment—for the first time in four 
hundred years—justly brought down 
on the Ministers who lent them- 
selves to the manoeuvre the censure 
of the House which defeated their 
policy, and of the country which 
approved the line the Lords had 
taken. But Mr. Gladstone, without 
taking time to consider whether the 
act would be approved even by his own 
partisans, has struck such a blow at 
Parliamentary Government as it has 
not received since the days of Straf- 
ford and Laud. Nor is this all. 
The blow is struck by the hand 
of the Queen. The Queen’s signa 
ture is attached to the deed or war- 
rant which deliberately reverses 3 
decision of the House of Lords; 
and the Queen can do no wrong. 
But the Minister who advised the 
Queen is responsible. On what 
ground does he rest his vindication 
of an act so entirely without pre 
cedent in modern times ? 
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Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
have both been challenged on that 
subject, and they have both denied 
that they advised their mistress to 
exercise her prerogative. They were 
particularly plain and outspoken on 
that head when the Royal Warrant 
was first produced, Their tone 
on subsequent occasions, especially 
that of Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords, has been much more 
guarded. At first the insinuation 
was repelled with scorn. ‘The 
right honourable gentleman,” said 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to Mr. 
Disraeli, ‘‘says that the Govern- 
ment have fallen back upon pre- 
rogative; and having thus intro- 
duced a term which he thinks will 
be unpopular, he warns us against 
the danger of putting prerogative 
in conflict with Parliament. Sir, 
this is an instance of the inaccuracy 
of the right honourable gentleman’s 
statement. We have had no re- 
course to prerogative, and we have 
had no conflict with Parliament.” 
In the same spirit, though express- 
ing himself with less attempt at 
antithesis, Lord Granville ostenta- 
tiously, and with marked emphasis, 
denied that perrogative had been 
appealed to. After making as much 
as he could of the possible detri- 
ment to the officers and to the 
Army of the desire expressed by 
the Lords to hear more of the pro- 
posed substitute for Purchase before 
they would consent to its abolition, 
Lord Granville went on to say,— 
“Your Lordships adopted the re- 
solution with which we are all so 
well acquainted, and her Majesty’s 
Government had to consider both 
their bounden duty and also the 
enormous inconveniences which 
would acrue to the Army itself, 
and to all the arrangements con- 
nected with it, from any delay and 
uncertainty in this matter. The 
result of that consideration has been 
to advise her Majesty not to make 


any use of her royal prerogative, 
because there is no question of that 
in this matter, but in the exercise 
of that discretion which is conferred 
on the Crown by statutory enact- 
ment, to take the only means which 
is possible to put an end to the 
illegal practice which has thus been 
denounced; and I may add that 
her Majesty has graciously con- 
sented to sign a Warrant this day 
which cancels the regulation that 
sanctions prices being paid for the 
sale, purchase, and exchange of com- 
missions.” 

We ask our readers to stop for a 
moment and observe to what this 
declaration amounts. It implies 
three things : first, that the practice 
which had prevailed in the Army 
for wellnigh two centuries was an 
illegal practice; next, that prices 
were paid, illegally, for the exchange 
as well as the purchase of commis- 
sions; and last, and not least im- 
portant of all, that her Majesty was 
advised to put a stop to these illegal 
practices, not “‘by making use of 
her royal prerogative,” because there 
could be no question of that in the 
matter, but by exercising that dis- 
cretion: right which had been 
conferred upon the Crown by statu- 
tory enactment. Now, he who ar- 
gues thus must be prepared to show 
that there is upon the Statute-book 
a law which gives the Sovereign the 
discretionary authority here referred 
to. If there be no such law, then 
her Majesty’s constitutional advis- 
ers have deceived the Sovereign, by 
tendering to her advice on grounds 
which were false grounds, Is there 
such a law in the Statute-book ? No, 
there is not, Neither the Acts 5 & 
6 of Edward VI., nor the 49th of 
George ITI., confer any rights on the 
Crown of which it had not previ- 
ously been possessed. The Acts 
5 & 6 Edward VI. make, ind 
no reference whatever to buying an 
selling commissions in the Army, or 
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to the prices to be paid for them. 
They repeal, indeed, the statute of 
Philip and Mary,-and having done 
so, they proved in their results emi- 
nently disastrous to the cause of 
royalty when the contest subse- 
quently arose between the | first 
Charles and his Parliament. But 
they are idly quoted—for what pur- 
pose they who drew the document 
may perhaps know—in the preamble 
to the Warrant, by producing which 
the Ministers “ snapped their fingers 
in the face of the House of Lords.” 
In like manner the statute 49 George 
IIL, while it declares to be illegal 
the purchase and sale of other 
offices, distinctly provides “ that 
nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend to any purchase, sales, 
or exchanges in commissions in 
his Majesty's forces for such prices 
as shall be regulated and fixed 
by regulations made, or to be 
made, by his Majesty.” It is clear, 
then, that wherever else may be the 
statutory enactment of which Lord 
Granville spoke, we cannot find it 
here. The law of 1809 recognises 
a prerogative, no doubt; but so far 
from controlling, or in any degree 
adding to or taking from it, it simply 
guards it against being impinged 
upon by the law, which was in other 
respects stringent enough. Lord 
Cairns was particularly happy, as 
indeed was to be expected of him, 
in his manner of dealing with this 
part of the subject. ‘‘ Let me,” he 
said, ‘‘concede for a moment that 
there is a statutory power conferred 
on the Crown. But what is the 
statutory power to do? Is it to 
abolish Purchase? Nothing of the 
kind. It is a statutory power to 
regulate prices: it assumes that 
there will be Purchase, and it gives 
to the Crown, on the hypothesis I 
have assumed, the right to regulate 
these prices.” The comparisons 
which follow, in a speech which is, 
we take for granted, fresh in the 
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memory of all who are likely to 
look into these pages, are admirable, 
The law gives—or gave, we really do 
not know which, bah laws are 
summarily changed and abrogated 
nowadays with astounding  rapi- 
dity,—but the law certainly gave, 
some time ago, authority to the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
to fix the number of pilots which 
should serve each of the ports under 
his jurisdiction. But could the Lord 
Warden plead the authority of that 
law if, for some reason or for none, 
he took it into his head to decide 
that one of the ports should not be 
served by any pilot at all? And is 
it one whit more reasonable to as- 
sume that the statute 49 George IIL 
—which recognises the prerogative, 
and leaves the Sovereign free to fix, 
from time to, time, the prices to be 
paid for commissions in the Army 
—gives authority to the Sovereign, 
such as he never had before, to abo- 
lish Purchase altogether! Certainly 
not. The statute in question did 
nothing of the sort. It added no- 
thing to the prerogative of the 
Crown; it took nothing away. The 
prerogative was precisely the same 
after the law came into force as it 
had been before. The law recog- 
nised the prerogative certainly, but 
just as certainly did nothing to 
create it. If, then, her rene 
Ministers, in applying for the War- 
rant, referred in any way to the 
49th of George IIL—if, as. is 
possible, the Queen, startled by 
their proposal, spoke of the risk 
and impropriety in these days of 
calling in prerogative as opposed to 
the will of Parliament—and if Mr.. 
Gladstone met the objection by as- 
suring her Majesty that it was not 
the royal prerogative, but a statutory 
right which she was invited to 
exercise,— then he as deliberately 
deceived and misled his royal mis- 
tress, as ever in times gone by a 
weak prince was deceived and mis- 
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led by designing favourites to his 
own hurt. We do not say that Mr. 
Gladstone acted thus. There is 
nothing to justify a positive asser- 
tion one way or another. But 
beyond all doubt, the language made 
use of, not by himself only, but by 
every one of his colleagues who 
spoke in either House in defence of 
the policy which he had pursued, 
points indirectly to such a conclu- 
sion. It would be a very interesting 
inquiry to set on foot, if only the 
means of carrying it to its ultimate 
issues were accessible, whether on or 
before drawing the Warrant, and 
presenting it to the Sovereign, Mr. 
Gladstone took the advice of his own 
law-officers. 

It seems, then, that Ministers, in 
denying that they fell back upon 
prerogative, went a great way to con- 
vict themselves of a much more 
serious offence. It is not wise to 
have recourse to an obsolete pre- 
rogative. The prerogative may be 
there, and the use of it quite within 
the limits of the law; but if we 
leave a law for any length of time in 
abeyance, the Minister who revives 
and acts upon it to suit his own 
convenience, incurs a grave re- 
sponsibility. This, however, though 
bad, is a thousand times better than 
the course which our present rulers 
set out with asserting that they 
had followed. They denied having 
availed themselves of the preroga- 
tive, and in so doing accepted the 
far graver charge, that they had 
misled the Sovereign. It would 
appear, however, that after-reflec- 
tion showed them their mistake. 
That they could avoid seeing it 
subsequently to the debate on the 
vote of censure is out of the ques- 
tion. No mathematical proposition 
was ever more clearly demonstrated 
than the hollowness of the pretext 
with which they attempted to cover 
an unconstitutional act; and now 
they flounder about, trying, but in 


vain, to mix up two powers, which 
are no more capable of amalgama- 
tion than oil and vinegar. Just. 
observe how both Lord Granvilie and 
the Duke of Argyll, the latter by no . 
means the least able of the debaters 
in the House of Lords, fenced with 
the difficulty. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, leading the attack on the 
Government, had spoken thus :— 
“The noble Earl stated on Thurs- 
day week, in reply to my inquiry, 
that the Warrant had been issued 
under statutory powers. I have a 
right, therefore, to ask, and I think 
the House is entitled to know, 
whether the Crown was advised 
that it was actually under statute, 
or in accordance with the royal 
prerogative. If the Crown was 
advised that it was actually [act- 
ing?] under statute, it was im- 
properly advised, and its sanction 
and signature were obtained under 
representations which were not in ac- 
cordance with the facts of the case. 
I shall be surprised if any attempt 
is made to prove that the Warrant 
was otherwise than an exercise of 
the royal prerogative; and [I can- 
not but think that that power has 
been very much strained.” 

Lord Granville was the first to 
reply to the Duke of Richmond’s 
attack. We have read his speech 
with infinite care, but we cannot 
discover the most remote attempt 
to answer categorically the question 
put in the preceding extract. He 
criticises the phraseology of the re- 
solution made by the Opposition, 
He refers to acts done with the 
sanction of the Duke of Weilington, 
such as royal warrants authorising 
the temporary sale of commissions in 
the non-purchasing corps, and the 
abolition, under the same authori- 
ity, of purchase in the Guards be- 
yond the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
But what connection can these acts 
be represented to have with the 
measure before us? They were 
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done, avowedly, by virtue of the 
prerogative. The advice of Parlia- 
ment was not asked - concerning 
them. The Duke certainly never 

ve out that he had advised the 

own that, in sanctioning these 
clauses it was availing itself of 
statutory enactments. Neither is 
Mr. Cardwell’s failure to abolish the 
rank of ensign and cornet a case in 
point. Mr. Cardwell was perfectly 
justified in using the prerogative for 
that purpose; and if he found the 
opposition to the arrangement too 
strong for him, that only shows that 
he failed properly to examine the 

ound before he made his move. The 

uke of Wellington, we undertake 
to say, if he had undertaken a move 
at all, would have ridden down all 
resistance in the exercise of an un- 
doubted right inherent in the Crown. 
But what has all this to say to the 
statutory enactment so triumphantly 
referred to on the first production 
of the Warrant? Just as much, and 
just as little, as the assumption sub- 
sequently put forward, that the 
statute 49 George IIIL., if it did not 
empower the Sovereign to abolish as 
well as to regulate Purchase, at all 
events strengthened the hands of 
the Minister who should tender to 
the Crown the advice under which it 
now acts. But this is the merest 
verbiage. The statute neither gave 
power to the crown, nor enlarged 
the power previously inherent in it ; 
nor added to the same, nor took 
away from it one jot. The very 
object of the clause referring to the 
Army was to take out of the pro- 
vision of the new law everything 
which might by possibility be said 
as bearing upon the rights of the 
Crown in the matter of purchase and 
sale of military commissions. . And 
he must entertain extraordinary no- 
tions of the force of statutory enact- 
ments who assumes that an excep- 
tional clause in one of them has any 
power at all, except to show that 
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with the point there referred to the 
law does not propose to meddle. 

Lord Granville evidently felt that 
his argument would not hold water: 
he steered wide of the problem which 
had been submitted to him for solu- 
tion, and went off on matters entirely 
foreign to the subject in hand. The 
Duke of Argyll is at once bolder and 
less careful to maintain the appear- 
ance of consistency in his reasoning. 
He, like his leader, went round and 
round the subject, speaking of the 
original vote of the Lords as one of 
want of confidence in the Crown, and 
going so far as to denounce it as “ un- 
constitutional.” “Tsay,” sospoke his 
Grace—‘‘T say it firmly but respect- 
fully, that the violation” (of the Con- 
stitution) “lies with that branch of 
the Legislature which declared that 
it would not proceed to legislate on 
a subject requiring, by universal 
confession, almost immediate action, 
until, in an unconstitutional manner, 
the details of Army Organisation 
were submitted to it; thus interfer- 
ing with the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the Crown. . I say, 
therefore, that your vote was an un- 
constitutional vote.” 

This is hard hitting, but the 
blows fall on the air. The Lords 
might perhaps have done better, 
—they certainly would not have 
acted with greater tenderness to- 
wards the Government had they 
rejected the Bill in toto at the 
second reading. But to charge 
them with intruding on the rights 
of the Crown, because they declined 
to give their assent to the abolition 
of an ancient practice in the Army 
without further information than 
had been conceded to them respect- 
ing the measures that were to be 
substituted for it—this is surely 
to pervert the terms of speech to 
the most extravagant extent. An 
unconstitutional vote! Has it come 
to this, that either House of Par- 
liament is, on any subject submitted 
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to it, to hold back from the free 
exercise of its judgment, under the 
penalty of being held up by a Min- 
ister of the Crown to the condem- 
nation of the world for acting un- 
constitutionally ? Constitutionally, 
the right of dealing with Purchase 
was with the Crown. The Crown 
could abolish the custom, or alter 
its conditions, without going to Par- 
liament for leave. But having gone 
to Parliament, and stated the terms 
on which, with the sanction of the 
Legislature, it intended to abolish, 
it is the height of absurdity, as well 
as a gross insult to the Legislature, 
to say that either House, being dis- 
satisfied with the terms proposed, 
was not entitled, and constrained 
legally, constitutionally, and by the 
right inherent in the essence of 
Parliament, to reject them, either 
absolutely, or, as the House of Lords 
did, conditionally, and thus invite 
the Government to prepare and 
bring forward on a future occasion 
some more complete and better-con- 
sidered arrangement. 

The Duke of Argyll iterates and 
reiterates the indisposition of the 
Cabinet to abolish Purchase by the 
exercise of the prerogative, asking 
the House of Commons at the same 
time to vote the sums necessary to 
compensate purchasing officers for 
the pecuniary loss thereby entailed 
on them. Just observe the tenor 
of his logic, ‘It is true,” he says, 
“that we could abolish Purchase 
by the exercise of the prerogative 
of the Crown, and that we could 
also take a vote of the House of 
Commons without any reference to 
this House for the regulation prices. 
I must confess, however, that a 
suggestion from a leader of the Con- 
servative party, that we might take a 
vote of the House of Commons for 
over-regulation prices too, somewhat 
astonished me. To act upon such 
a suggestion involved this, that we 
should make one House of Parlia- 
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ment dispense with the law. It is 
the law which makes over-regulation 
prices illegal; and if we had taken 
a vote of the House of Commons for 
over-regulation prices, we should be 
dispensing with the law without 
asking for that dispensation the 
sanction of all the branches of the 
Legislature.” Now, in the first place, 
there are very many persons among 
us—OConservatives as well as Radi- 
cals, Tories as well as Whigs—who 
regard this repayment of over-regu- 
lation prices out of the taxation of 
the people as an arrangement of very 
questionable equity. You are doing 
now, by a formal act of the Legisla- 
ture, a legal wrong; in other words, 
you are condoning admitted viola- 
tions of the law, and not only white- 
washing the offenders against the 
law, but repaying to them the money 
which they expended in order to 
break the law. To us it appears a 
matter of very small moment whe- 
ther you involve both Houses or 
only one in this act of palpable im- 
propriety. Indeed, for the credit 
of the Legislature, it would have 
been better had the House of Com- 
mons, which is the appointed guar- 
dian of the public purse, taken the 
whole responsibility on itself, in- 
stead of throwing a portion of it on 
the Lords. But why do anything of 
the sort? We think that we know 
the Army, and the officers of the 
Army, at least as well as Mr. Card- 
well or the Duke of Argyll; and 
this we take it upon us to say, that 
no man yet paid more than the re- 
gulation price for his advancement 
without feeling that he jeopardised 
all the extra payment; and that if 
circumstances arose, as they were 
continually doing, which imposed 
upon him the loss of it, he took the 
loss without a murmur, putting it 
down to the score of the casualties 
of his profession. . Observe that we 
are far from objecting to the great 
liberality of the Legislature in agree- 
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ing to a very liberal proposal on 
the part of the Government. But 
we still hesitate to believe that the 
Government was justified in making 
the proposal; and we hold in utter 
contempt the use which the Gov- 
ernment makes of its own wrong 
as justifying a step of which it is 
impossible to foresee to what con- 
sequences it may lead. Better a 
thousand times for the Empire, and 
the Army too, that officers should 
lose every farthing of what they 
choose to expend illegally in the 
purchase of professional rank, than 
that the Crown should defeat a 
solemn resolution of either House of 
Parliament by the exercise of a pre- 
rogative, we do not say long dor- 
mant, but in no case since the Re- 
volution ever applied to override 
the will either of the Lords or of 
the Commons. 

It appears, then, to us, that in his 
zeal to justify the proceedings of the 
Cabinet of which he is a member, 


the Duke of Argyll only involves 
himself and it in further difficulties. 
The Cabinet foresees many obstacles 
to the abolition of Purchase under 


any circumstances. It conceives 
that these will be diminished if it 
provide at the expense of the coun- 
try for repaying the officers all that 
they may have disbursed, legally or 
illegally, honestly or dishonestly, 
for their commissions. And it jus- 
tifies itself for doing a wrong thing 
by explaining that the breaches of 
the law by officers had been winked 
at for such a length of time as 
virtually to change their nature. 
Honestly, we cannot accept the 
justification. In the first place, it 
is not so very long ago since every 
officer was called upon to declare 
upon his honour that he had, neither 
directly nor indirectly, given more 
for his commission than the regu- 
lation allowed. In the next place, 
we never heard that laws, though 
habitually, and for a time with im- 
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punity set at nought, ceased to be 
binding till repealed. And, in the 
third place, we cannot see why peace- 
ful citizens should be mulcted in 
twopence in the pound on their 
incomes in order that the liches of 
the Government in conniving at 
breaches of the law by military 
officers should be condoned, and the 
breakers of the law recoup themselves 
the sums which they had expended 
in attaining by illegal means to rank 
which they are permitted to hold 
after the money paid for it has been 
refunded to them. The Duke of 
Argyll is an extremely clever man, 
and has written more than one 
treatise on ethics. We shall really 
thank him, if, during the leisure 
of the long vacation, he will apply 
himself to the concoction of another 
which shall set at rest our doubts on 
this head; and not ours only, but 
those of the great bulk of the nation. 

Having thus, as he imagined, put 
the case of the Government right on 
these heads, the Duke proceeds to 
deal with the great question, On 
what ground did you rest your ad- 
vice to the Sovereign? Are you 
using the prerogative, or do you 
profess to exercise in the Queen’s 
name a statutory right ? No words 
except his own would do justice to 
the noble speaker’s mode of handling 
the matter. Having ridiculed the 
idea of any attempt to separate over- 
regulation from regulation prices, he 
goes on to say :— 

“There was another course open 
to us, and notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the subject by 
noble Lords opposite, that, I fancy, 
is the course which they think we 
ought to have taken. They think 
we ought simply to have accepted 
our defeat, and to have given up the 
Bill until next session. Well, what 
does the adoption of that course 
mean? It means that we should 
allow regulation and over-regula- 
tion prices to continue, and that we 
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should, with our eyes open, permit 
a continued violation of the law: 
in other words, that the House of 
Lords should by its sole vote be 
placed exactly in that dispensing 
position in which we refused that 
the House of Commons should be 
allowed to stand.” 

If this last sentence had been com- 
mented upon at the moment by Mr. 
Bradlaugh or Mr. Odger, how much 
would have been said of it! ‘ Here 
is a noble Duke who has the assur- 
ance, speaking as a Minister of the 
Crown, to say that the House of 
Commons shall not be allowed, or 
has not been allowed, to stand in 
a dispensing position — meaning 
thereby, it is presumed, a position 
to thwart the wishes of the Crown. 
His Grace may bully the Chamber 
of incapables to his heart’s content, 
and deprive them of their constitu- 
tional rights ; but that he should pre- 
sume to threaten the House of Com- 
mons with like treatment, is more 
than can be tolerated.” And, after 
all, who are these gentlemen who put 
from them with such empressement 
the idea that they can, with their 
eyes open, permit a continued viola- 
tion of the law? How long is it 
since their eyes were opened to this 
particular act of illegality? At least 
five years. And yet, having turned 
aside, say for five years, from deal- 
ing with an offence which had been 
made plain to them, they prefer 
to give to the Constitution such a 
wrench as it never received before, 
rather than let the evil sleep for six 
months longer, or get rid of it by 
a simple explanation of what they 
proposed to do next. Why, this 
most conscientious Governmerit, 
which, sooner than wink a little 
longer at over-purchase in the Army, 
does not hesitate to bring the Crown 
into collision with Parliament—is 
day by day violating the law, not 
through ignorance, but voluntarily, in 
many ways. ‘Take a single instance, 
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which is so far specially in point that 
it bears upon the customs of the 
two services. Every dockyard in 
the kingdom has, as is well known, 
its chapel, in which public worship 
is performed according to the rites 
of the Church of England by the 
naval chaplain. Now, the law says 
that no clergyman, except the rector 
or vicar, can officiate within the 
limits of any English parish unless 
he receive the sanction of the in- 
cumbent and be licensed by the 
bishop. Is there one naval chap- 
lain in all England who has the 
sanction of the rector or the vicar 
for his ministrations, or who minis- 
ters under a licence granted to him 
by the bishop of the diocese? Not 
one. The same order prevailed not 
long ago in the Army. ‘The soldiers 
as well as the sailors have their 
garrison chapels, and their commis- 
sioned chaplains who officiate in 
them. Whether the Act which 
Lord Derby’s Government carried, 
in consequence of a decision of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts against this 
usage, has or has not legalised what 
was certainly illegal before the Bill 
passed, we do not pretend to say; 
but it seems to us that a Govern- 
ment which in one of its adminis- 
trative branches habitually violates 
the law, and in another appears, 
to say the least, to be indifferent 
whether its servants act legally or 
not, puts forth but a lame excuse 
for such an unconstitutional act as 
we are now discussing, when Cabi- 
net Ministers plead in either House 
of Parliament that they could not 
live six months longer in conniv- 
ance at breaches of the law. 

Passing on from these premises 
to his conclusion, the Duke reasons 
thus: ‘We, however, declined to 
make either House the sole dis- 
penser of the law. Well, all those 
various courses which I have men- 
tioned having been considered and 
rejected by us, what remained for 
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us to do? It was our duty, we 
thought, to put an end to the posi- 
tion of embarrassment, illegality, 
and suspense; and we were not 
afraid to exercise the prerogative of 
the Crown, which, besides being a 
prerogative of the Crown, has been 
sanctioned and fortified by a special 
statute of the Legislature. On the 
contrary, we deemed it to be our duty 
to exercise that prerogative to sus- 
pend, and not absolutely altogether 
to abolish, Purchase. I say that, be- 
cause although in the circumstances 
in which we are now placed, and 
with the declaration of public opin- 
ion on the question of Purchase, it is 
perfectly true that the suspension 
amounts to a practical abolition of 
the system, yet legally and techni- 
cally it is only suspended by Royal 
Warrant, and is not dealt with pre- 
cisely as we proposed to deal with 
it by this Bill.” 

It is much to be wished that 
noble Lords and gentlemen, being 
members of the same Administra- 
tion, and sitting in the same Cabi- 
net, would be a little more careful 
than our present rulers are always 
to say the same thing. Not very 
many months have elapsed since we 
heard Mr. Gladstone making one as- 
sertion in the Commons, and Lord 
Granville another in the Lords, re- 
specting certain diplomatic acts, of 
which Mr. Odo Russell was the pro- 
poser; and Mr. Russell himself giv- 
ing in due time a flat contradiction 
to the statements of the Prime 
Minister. And here again we have 
the Duke of Argyll declaring that 
Purchase is not abolished by the 
Royal Warrant—that it is merely 
suspended; as indeed it can only 
be so long as the matter is dealt 
with exclusively by the prerogative. 
But Mr. Gladstone, holding the War- 
rant in his hand, told a very differ- 
ent tale to the House of Commons. 
“T have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce that Purchase has ceased to 
be legal in the Army. From this 
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day no more commissions can be 
bought or sold;” and when inter- 
rupted by a colleague, he corrected 
himself only so far as to add that 
“after the Ist of November next, 
Purchase will come to an end.” 
Now who is right in this case, and 
who wrong? Both Ministers prate 
about statutory enactments. The 
one evidently held, when he made 
his announcement, that the statute 
of 49 George ITI. had been brought 
to bear with all the force of law on 
the Purchase system, and destroyed 
it. The other, not being able abso- 
lutely to ignore what his chief had 
mainly relied upon, yet makes more 
of prerogative than of statute, and 
tells the Lords that the Purchase 
system is suspended—never, as he 
believes, to be again revived. 

So much for the last and by far 
the most important of the three 
blunders which the Government 
have committed in maturing, ex- 
ecuting, and explaining their po- 
licy. They trusted to an interpre- 
tation of an Act of Parliament 
which any tyro in legal know- 
ledge might have shown them 
was a wrong interpretation. They 
persuaded the Sovereign to take 
their interpretation of this Act as 
the right one, and deceived her into 
a most unconstitutional exercise of 
her undoubted prerogative. And 
now, when questioned on the subject, 
they are unable so to express them- 
selves as to justify their own proceed- 
ings, or even to agree one with an- 
other as to the effect produced by it. 

Let us take a short review next of 
the two remaining points raised in 
Lord Granville’s speech—the rea- 
sons assigned by him for overriding, 
at all hazards, both the old usages 
of the Army and the judgment of 
the House of Lords. He says that 
the Government have taken the 
only means that were attainable for 
putting a stop to practices which 
he describes as ‘illegal ;” and these 
practices are, the sale and purchase 
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of commissions in the Army, and 
the payment of money on exchanges. 
With respect to this latter practice 
there is nothing to be said. It was, 
while it lasted, neither legal nor 
illegal. It originated neither in 
Royal Warrant nor in Act of Par- 
liament. It came on and was con- 
tinued in order to suit the conveni- 
ence of individuals, and never, as far 
as we know, did the smallest harm 
either to private persons or to the 
public service. One man, who could 
afford to make the arrangement, 
agreed with another, who was glad to 
receive the bonus, that they should 
exchange spheres of duty, provided 
the military authorities were agree- 
able. On the military authorities 
the responsibility of course rested 
that the Service should take no 
hurt; and neither recently nor with- 
in living memory can an instance 
be brought forward of indifference 
on their part to that point. What 
was there illegal in this? There 
was no law against it; there was 
not even a Royal Warrant to pro- 
hibit, restrain, or regulate the prac- 
tice, and the practice was just as 
frequent in the non-purchase corps 
as in theinfantry and cavalry, where 
Purchase psed to be the rule. If 
the custom can be proved to be a 
bad one, put an end to it by all 
means. Let the officer whose con- 
stitution cannot bear the climate of 
India die there or quit the service, 
no matter how able or zealous he 
may be. But if Mr. Cardwell ima- 
gines that, exchanges being under 
any circumstances sanctioned, money 
will not pass under one pretext or 
another between the exchanging 


parties, he is a greater simpleton . 


than we take him to be. The only 
effect of the new regulation will be 
to create a measure of moral obli- 
quity among officers which had no 
existence before it came into force ; 
so, at least, we read the matter. But 
however this may be, it is a clear 
begging of a question—a very shab- 
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by and unstatesmanlike excuse to 
put forward—that a custom, against 
which no law or regulation ever 
came into force, was illegal, and 
must therefore, by Act of Parlia- 
ment or royal prerogative, be put a 
stop to. 

Again, to talk of Purchase as in 
itself illegal, is simply to talk non- 
sense. When a custom is sanctioned 
by the highest authority—when the 
authority which sanctions it goes 
so far as to specify the conditions 
on which it shall be carried on—the 
custom is not only not illegal, but 
is as consonant to law as marriage, 
or fair barter, or any other act of 
contract between man and man. 
Lord Granville, of course, did not 
mean either the Lords or anybody 
else to understand that Purchase _ 
on terms sanctioned by regulation 
was illegal. But this is an instance 
of the inaccuracy of all the Min- 
isteria] statements on the subject 
—that the abuse of a practice is 
confounded with its legitimate use ; 
and a legal means of facilitating 
rapid promotion, especially in the 
junior ranks, is denounced and got 
rid of as illegal, because in some, 
perhaps in many, instances, over- 
regulation prices were paid. Now 
we entirely object to this. It is 
bad law as well as bad logie. Those 
in authority might have put a stop 
to over-regulation prices had they 
been so disposed : those in authority, 
let them be as vigilant as they may, 
will find great difficulty in prevent- 
ing the growth hereafter, in a modi- - 
fied form, of the practice which the 
Legislature or the prerogative has 
abolished. Never let us forget that 
Purchase in the Army of the East 
India Company was prohibited, yet 
the custom of buying out seniors 
grew up and became so universal, that 
the Government was obliged in ‘the 
end to give indirect sanction to it. 
Who will assure us against the growth 
of the same system in the Queen’s 
Army before many years pass ? 
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The truth, however, is, that the 
question of Purchase or no Purchase 
sinks into insignificance when 
brought face to face with the means 
that were adopted to settle the con- 
troversy. The efficiency of the Ar- 
my may be increased or diminished 
by the arrangements hereafter to be 
made for it. What these are to be, 
no human being, not even Mr. Card- 
well himself, seems to know; and 
to give up an established system 
which has worked well, even if it 
had its drawbacks, for something 
which may be worse or better, but 
is as yet future and in the dark, is 
surely an act of great unwisdom, as 
rash as it is ill-advised. But this, 
as we have just said, though incon- 
siderate and wrong, would be a 
matter of comparatively little mo- 
ment, but for the mode by which the 
change has been effected. For that 
no excuse can be offered. It is 
the gravest, grossest, most unwar- 
rantable inroad that has been made 
on the Constitution for centuries. 


Nor, in thus expressing ourselves, 
do we deliver the opinion of any one 


party in the State. The Liberals, 
as they call themselves, are as much 
taken aback by it as ourselves. 
Scarcely a voice was raised to cheer 
Mr. Gladstone when he announced 
his policy in the House of Com- 
mons: and the few that broke the 
solemn silence came _ exclusively 
from below the gangway. Wiser 
men than constitute the bulk of the 
Ministerial party recognised the evil 
that had been done. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and 
Professor Fawcett, equally protested 
against it. They see and understand 
that if the prerogative may be 
brought to bear against one of the 
Houses of Parliament, there can be 
no other impediment to its applica- 
tion to the other than fear of the 
consequences. Hence it is as evi- 
dent to them as it is to us, that, 
despite of the dignified manner in 
which the Lords dealt with their 
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own wrong, old jealousies between 
the Legislature and the Executive 
are already awakened. Where they 
are to end—into what scenes of con- 
fusion and difficulty they may bring 
us—who shall say? For it is not 
necessary that an overt attempt 
should be made to coerce the Com- 
mons as the Lords have been coerced, 
to rouse the vigilance of the former 
against whatever shall seem to be 
a move in that direction. Subjects 
which heretofore offered no points of 
contest, will be handled in future 
as if in each of them some ques- 
tion between the prerogative and the 
rights of Parliament were involved ; 
and in their eagerness to defend 
the freedom of the Legislature, the 
Commons may, and probably will, 
make day by day fresh encroach- 
ments on the rights of the Crown. 
Again, it is not in Parliament- 
ary circles only, but everywhere 
else—in all the towns, villages, 
and hamlets of Great Britain 
—that this extraordinary act of 
vigour is discussed and commented 
upon as the beginning of strange 
things. Not a single metropolitan 
newspaper which usually supports 
the Government, except only the 
‘Telegraph’ and the ‘ Daily News,’ 
pretends to approve the froceedings. 
The ‘ Times,’ the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
the ‘Saturday Review,’ the ‘Spec- 
tator’ itself, censure and comment 
upon it with more or less of indig- 
nation. The provincial press also, 
whether it profess Conservative or 
Liberal principles, is of one mind; 
and the very orators in Trafalgar 
Square allude to it with indigna- 
tion. To all these, and to the peo- 
ple at large, it is as clear as the sun 
at noonday that only from a Min- 
ister spoiled by popularity, and in- 
cable, when opposed, of listening 
to the voice of reason, could such a 
blow at the Constitution have come. 
What its consequences are to be— 
whether a more frequent and uncon- 
stitutional interference of the Exe- 
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cutive in the work of legislation, 
or the anarchy which attends in all 
lands on the virtual extinction of 
the Executive altogether,—these are 
results at which the most far-seeing 
among us has failed to guess. This 
much, however,. is certain, that 
whatever the effect of Mr. Gladstone's 
rashness may be upon the common- 
wealth, it has done himself more 
harm, even with the most thorough- 
going of his adherents, than all the 
other inconsiderate acts which have 
characterised his tenure of office. 
Was ever such a rebuff inflicted be- 
fore by one House of Parliament on 
a Ministry, the Ministry still re- 
taining office? Was ever Ministry 
censured in the Lords till now, but 
that, in order to justify their reten- 
tion of office, a vote of contidence 
was moved for by their friends in 
the House of Commons and carried ? 
Where in the House of Commons 
is the vote of confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration in refer- 
ence to this controversy? Why 
was it not moved at once? why not 
carried, as soon as the results of the 
decision in another place became 
known, in an Assembly which gave 
to the Premier, on his first accession 
to power, a majority over his rival 
of not fewer than a hundred and 
twenty votes? We ask the ques- 
tion, but there is none to answer. 
And no wonder. Prerogative is a 
two-edged weapon, which, if used 
at all, must be used with extreme 
caution ; else it is just as likely to 
wound the hand that wields it, as 
the power against which it is di- 
rected. But caution is an attribute 
with which nature has not gifted 
the head of her Majesty’s present 
Administration ; and the results are 
before us. In February last, the 
following words were put by him, 
as her constitutional adviser, into 
the mouth of our most gracious So- 
vereign :—‘' No time will be lost in 
laying before you a Bill for the bet- 
ter regulation of the Army and of 
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the auxiliary land-forces, and I 
hardly need to commend it to your 
anxious and impartial considera- 
tion.” Such language, interpreted 
according to customary usage, meant 
that her Majesty, through her Min- 
isters, intended to waive her prero- 
gative rights, and to lay a measure 
on the subject referred to before 
Parliament for its consideration. 
The measure was produced in due 
time, and debated in the House of 
Commons; and it took such a 
turn as the debate went on, that 
it developed into nothing more or 
less than a Bill for the abolition of 
Purchase in the Army. Indeed, 
the Prime Minister himself, when 
the Government was charged with 
so treating it, replied that neither 


‘he nor Mr. Cardwell took any shame 


to themselves for the contingency ; 
because the Bill really. was, and was 
intended to be, a Bill for the aboli- 
tion of Purchase. There for the pre- 
sent it began, and there for the pre- 
sent it was to end. That the Bill 
was passed in the Commons by a ma- 
jority amounting to something less 
than one-half of that which read 
it the second time, affords strong 
presumptive proof that opinion was 
by no means so decidedly favourable 
to it as Ministers would wish the 
world to believe. But passed it 
was, and then it became the duty 
of the Lords to obey the injunction 
laid upon them by the Sovereign, 
“anxiously and impartially to con- 
sider it.” They did consider it, 
anxiously and impartially ; and, nei- 
ther rejecting nor approving, they 
postponed giving to it the sanc- 
tion of their vote, till information 
on certain points which it raised 
should be communicated to them. 
The Ministers, instead of meeting 
this reasonable desire on the part of 
the House of Lords by improving 
the Bill, maintain an obstinate si- 
‘ence. They do not so much as 
drop a hint as to any scheme which 
they might have elaborated for the 
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purpose of preventing a block in 
promotion, and then they proceed 
to set aside by Royal Warrant 
their Lordships’ decision. “On 
this point,” said Lord Cairns— 
and to his declaration the Lord 
Chancellor, who attempted a reply, 
took no objection—“ on this point 
I am prepared to maintain as an 
important constitutional proposition, 
that when the Crown has placed 
any of its prerogatives at the dis- 
posal of Parliament, as was done in 
the present instance, it is contrary, 
I will not say merely to constitu- 
tional principle, but to good faith 
and to common fair-dealing on the 
part of the Government, afterwards 
to withdraw from the consideration 
of Parliament the measure affecting 
such prerogative.” And if the step 
itself was unconstitutional and con- 
trary to good faith, what can be 
said of the argument on which the 
attempt to justify the proceedings 
is rested? The Government say, 


that, ‘having obtained the consent 


of the House of Commons, they 
should have gone wrong in their 
duty to the country had they allowed 
the House of Lords to thwart them 
in their purpose. In other words, 
failing to support their exercise of 
the prerogative on its own merits, 
they shelter themselves behind a 
vote of the House of Commons; 
and thus, so far from asserting a 
right inherent in the Crown, con- 
vert an accidental majority in the 
House of Commons into a dictator- 
ship. ‘‘We should not have ven- 
tured under other circumstances 
to bring the prerogative to bear 
hostilely upon the House of Lords. 
But forasmuch as we have a major- 
ity of the Commons at our back, 
we shall obey the behests of that 
majority, making use of the Queen’s 
name.” Oan any political crisis, 
short of a coming civil war, justify 
this proceeding? Are the liberties 
of the people and the peace of the 
realm safe, if such a precedent 
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be established without a challenge ? 
‘* Prerogatives,” as was well observed 
in the course of the debate, ‘‘ may be 
used by one Government for one pur- 
pose, and by another Government for 
another purpose.” In what plight 
will public freedom be placed, if 
they who happen for the time being 
to form the minority of the Com- 
mons, are to be overruled by the 
Government backing up the deci- 
sions of the majority with some 
arbitrary exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative ? 

We have not shrunk from de- 
livering our opinion plainly and 
frankly upon this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding, both as it touches the 
dignity of Parliament now, and as 
it may injuriously affect the liber- 
ties of the nation hereafter. The 
former outrage Parliament has, in- 
deed, already resented—the latter 
evil Parliament will, we are con- 
vinced, guard against sooner or 
later; but the authors of the out- 
rage can never recover from the 
damage which an act so unwise, so 
unconstitutional, so illegal, has done 
to their reputation as statesmen and 
as men, 

“Read your Bill a second time,” 
said Lord Cairns, at the close of a 
peroration than which none more 
eloquent or telling was ever uttered 
in the House of Lords—‘ read 
your Bill a second time, but take 
with it the mark of censure and 
condemnation of this House—cen- 
sure and condemnation which I am 
persuaded will be approved by the 
deliberate opinion of the country, 
and confirmed by the verdict of his- 
tory—censure apd condemnation, 
that at a crisis which demanded the 
wisdom and the forbearance of states- 
men, you, with the petulance and 
fickleness of children, in order to 
obtain an apparent and casual 
triumph at the moment, pre-emi- 
nently violated and wantonly 
strained the Constitution of your 
country.” 
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WHOSE TURN NEXT ? 


We have all heard the story of 
the Irishman, who, on being bound 
over to keep the peace towards all 
her Majesty’s subjects, exclaimed, 
“God help the first furriner I 
meet!” and that my injured coun- 
tryman ‘was not so illogical as he 
appeared, will be evident to any 
one who will now look at the ac- 
tual condition of France. 

Here is a country bound over in 
the very heaviest recognisances the 
world has ever seen. Without dis- 
cussing the provocation or entering 
into the causes, all must admit that 
such a series of reverses, unrelieved 
by a single gleam of good fortune, 
never befell a people. From Spich- 
eren to Sedan it was uninterrupted 
defeat. It is no pleasure to dwell on 
such a story, which was simply the 
downfall of all that makes the great- 
ness of a people. Their unity, their 
patriotism, their military courage, 
and their endurance, all were put 
to the test, and all failed. Their cap- 
ital occupied by the enemy—their 
legions prisoners of war—whatever 
they had of a government a sort of 
compromise permitted by their con- 
queror,—these were terrible lessons, 
and lessons which every nation of 
Europe read with awe and misgiving 
all the greater that the country in 
which they occurred had been, till 
then, the admitted leader and head 
of all European civilisation. 

There are optimists everywhere 
and for every cause; and some said 
here that all these misfortunes, terri- 
ble and crushing as they were, would 
redound to the advantage of France ; 
that France needed this reverse to 
cure her of her old besetting sin of 
enormous self-conceit, and, what was 
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still worse, of that habit of under- 
rating and even despising all other 
nations, France, in fact, had been 
doing in an exaggerated degree the 
very same piece.of folly that we Eng- 
lish have so long persisted in—living 
on the capital of former successes. 
The splendid victories of the Con- 
sulate and Hmpire had accumulated 
a stock of glory to the nation which 
they believed to be inexhaustible; 
and the petty triumphs of a late 
Italian war—very different from real 
war—had satisfied them that they 
were the same people who had con- 
quered at Marengo and at Lodi, 
and whose victorious legions had 
bivyouacked in almost every capital 
of Europe. 
We—with our memories charged 
with Peninsular victories, and who 
at every moment fell back upon 
Salamanca and Fuentes d’Honore 
for the character of our troops— 
should be more than merciful to 
this disposition.. We who have 
been living on Wellington, might 
with fairness forgive those who re- 
lied on the fame of Buonaparte. 
That. Frenchmen or Prussians 
could be anything other than they 
both were at Jena, never occurred 
to any one in France. There was, 
indeed, a time in Europe in which 
the Frenchman’s estimate of himself 
was partaken of by every people. of 
the Continent. , 
The great Napoleon had so dazzled 
the world by his genius, that the 
troops he led marched on to voter 
as a recognised conclusion, Fren 
dash and intrepidity—French dar- 
ing in emergency and rapidity in 
movement—were admitted elements 
of superiority, which at least ex- 
2B 
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plained defeat to those whose less 
excellent qualities had been arrayed 
against them. 

The spread of the French lan- 
guage over Europe—the most en- 
during of all the conquests of the 
First Empire—contributed largely 
to this exaggerated estimate of 
France. All were able—from Mos- 
cow to Cadiz—to believe what 
Frenchmen said of themselves; and 
who could doubt them when they 
declared that they were not only 
the most polished and cultivated, 
but the bravest and the boldest, 
nation on earth? Aided by the re- 
sources of a language whose delicacy 
of expression cannot be equalled,’ 
and where every shade and tint of 
a meaning can be conveyed, and 
‘where the neatness of a phrase is 
often able to do duty for an argu- 
ment, how could any people vie 
in politeness with those whose very 
forms seem made to cultivate court- 
eous intercourse, and who, even in 
dissent, appear to regret divergence 
from an opponent? In good truth, 
we al] of us accepted the inferiority 
she assigned to us as our fitting 
station, and admitted that French- 
men were everything that they said 
they were. 

These Prussian reverses have been, 
a rude awakening from this delu- 
sion. Wholesale capitulations of 
greater armies than all our home 
experiences can conceive ; defeat ad- 
mitted without contest by masses 
numerically greater than those by 
which the first Napoleon subjugated 
all Europe; the military spirit of 
the nation so crushed that whole 
companies gave themselves up as 
prisoners, and surrendered, in some 
cases, to a few wandering Uhlans. 
Worse than all, and strangest of all, 
French generals declaring that from 
want of confidence in their men they 
were reluctant to risk a meeting 
with the enemy, and actually claim- 
ing credit, as a fait darmes, for a 
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retreat by which they avoided a 
battle. These were what the world 
has called the ‘‘ lessons ” France has 
had to learn; and we most of us—in 
such frame of mind as our individual 
sympathies might suggest—began to 
picture to ourselves how far France 
had been taught by the cruel expe- 
riences of her last campaign. Some 
of the ablest of her journals assured 
us that she would seriously set to 
work to redress the balance of mis- 
fortune. We have seen, said they, 
our terrible errors of defective ed- 
ucation; we have seen that our 
youth, utterly neglected in culture, 
have been trained up to self-indulg- 
ence, and seen that the immoralities 
we had believed to be the pardon- 
able excesses of a luxurious civilisa- 
tion, had usurped the place of all 
moral principle, and that the corrupt 
novel and the licentious play were 
actually giving the tone to a society 
which no longer took pleasure except 
in excitement and excess. The 
‘Debats’ told us they would reform 
the finances, control the expendi- 
ture, and economise in all the estab- 
lishments, and, in English fashion, 
endeavour to obtain more for their 
money than heretofore. They cour- 
ageously reminded their countrymen 
that there were other victories than 
those of the battle-field, and that 
for such conquests Frenchmen had 
no rivals; that in every walk of 
science, in every department of 
letters, in all the arts to which ele- 
gance of design and correct taste 
impart their excellence, they must 
always hold the first place in Europe. 
If these pretensions were not dis- 
tinguished by any especial modesty, 
the spirit that dictated them was so 
just, so reasonable, and so praise 
worthy, we readily forgave the boast- 
fulness for the sake of the manly 
determination to make profit of even 
misfortune. 

Now, however, that France has 
somewhat rallied from her depres- 
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sion, not only has this tone declined, 
put there are evident signs abroad 
that the great lesson has been no 
lesson at all, and that for all that 
concerns French | self - sufficiency, 
boastfulness, and pretension, Bis- 
mark might never have existed, nor 
the “‘Red Prince’ have ever been 
born. Already the nation is dream- 
ing of war: they are bound to keep 
the peace with the Emperor of Ger- 
many; but they ery, God help the 
first furriner they meet with! 

It is in this unhappy position that 
Italy now stands to them, and, as I 
write, men are speculating on a war 
with Italy. There are not wanting 
reasons to make such a war popular. 
The Italians owe their existence— 
all that they have as a nation—to 
France, and the Italians have he- 
haved with gross ingratitude! They 
might have come to their aid in the 
late war, and they did not. Gari- 
baldi and a few ragged followers 
came in at the end of the struggle, 
and made dissension rife amongst 
their own people. Except this pit- 
iable contingent, Italy sent nothing. 
Nor was this all. Italy took the 
moment when France was crippled 
by disaster, to reverse all the policy 
France had imposed; and although 
that policy was Buonapartean, and 
the nation had expelled the Buona- 
partes—and more than that, al- 
though it was against such policy 
the most formidable opposition in 
France was formed—it was enough 
that Italy should dare to assert. a 
will of her own—to offend this 
haughty people, all the haughtier 
that they had been lately thrashed, 
and more bumptious than before 
they were Bismarked! 

Except the Empress Eugenie and 
a small clerical clique, nobody cared 
very much about the Pope’s cause 
in France. Its political importance 
had declined with the downfall of 
Legitimacy. Pio Nono’s fortunes 
were linked with those of Henri V. 


A restoration of those antiquated 
absurdities—a return to noodleism 
—would have brought back high 
mass to solemnise divine rights 
but, it was about the ‘last. thing 
Frenchmen were thinking of. What- 
ever the future before them—a war 
of vengeance or a progress of peace 
—clearly the Comte de Chambord 
was not the man they wanted; and 
men troubled themselves little about 
his cause, or what would come 
of :it. { 

No ,sooner, however, had Italy, 
decided the question of the Papacy 
for herself, than French pride was 
hurt, and French honour irsu'ted. 
That they had paid heavily ior im, 
posing their will upon Spain, and 
declaring what king Spaniards should 
not have, taught them little, for they 
were just as ready to dictate a policy 
to Italy, and determine what should 
be law on the other side of the 
Alps. It.is precisely, then, in the 
position of the indignant Irishman 
France now stands. Her honour 
requires that she should beat some: 
body, arid Italy offers: the sort of 
victim that would gratify national 
rancour, and not offer, perhaps, im, 
surmountable difficulty. France 
certainly does not rate the military 
ardour of Italy too highly. 

The campaigns they, had made 
together had not raised either in 
the esteem of the other; and when 
the peace of Villafranca was signed; 
Italians would far rather have fought 
France than be led against Austria, 
That the time of a war between 
France and Italy would come, was 
one of Cayour’s speculations; and I 
can recall very memorable words of - 
his with reference to the various 
passes of the Alps, to the foot of 
each of which he ‘‘hoped in: five 
years to have a railroad”: IJ am 
quoting words which a great English 
diplomatist could corroborate. i 

Italians see the possibility of this 
rupture with sorrow, but not dis, 
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may. The late events in France 


have enabled men to take a more 
just measure of a French army; and 
though men do not conceal from 
themselves the gravity such a strug- 
gle might impose, there is none of 
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that discouragement a French war 
would at one time have inevitably 
conveyed. 

It remains to be seen what will 
M. Bismark say to it, for he is still 
the lord of Europe. 


OUR NATIONAL DOTATIONS. 


To explain to any man who lives 
on a shilling a-day how another 
man with ten thousand a-year should 
find himself occasionally straitened 
for money, is one of the hardest 
problems in existence. 

First of all, you must inform him 
with reference to a variety of ways 
and habits and requirements * of 
which he has never heard before ; 
and well knowing that none of these 
enter into his daily life, or have any 
bearing upon his health, comfort, or 
pleasure, he will be disposed to 
undervalue and decry them. 

Secondly, you will have to show 
him that habits constitute necessi- 
ties of life, and that what a man has 
been brought up to from childhood, 
has become a part of his exist- 
ence so completely, that to strip 
him of it is to infringe upon his 
identity. 

Lastly, and hardest task of all, 
‘you will have to try to make him 
understand that whatever a man’s 
condition in life, the world of his 
fellow-men impose upon him a cor- 
responding mode of existence, and 
are not very measured in the terms 
they employ to his shortcomings 
and deficiencies. 

The man of £18 per annum will 
‘not lend much patience to such 
reasonings. A continual reference 
to himself and what he eats and 
wears, how he is lodged and cared 
for, will make him very obdurate as 
to the necessities of those who never 
knew hunger; nor cold, nor felt 
how poverty could add pangs to 
sickness. 


The “‘ Cannot he do as J do” ar- 
gument, the most selfish of all soph- 
isms, will satisfy him that all that 
is not needed for actual subsistence 
is downright extravagance and waste; 
and if, in addition, he can contrast 
this lavish outlay with some actual 
destitution elsewhere, he will be 
prepared to denounce it as wicked. 

To trade on this very natural 
ignorance and on these very human 
sympathies, is the success of all the 
platform eloquence we find arrayed 
against the civil lists of sovereigns, 
and the endowments of princes of 
royal blood. 

The Bealeses who convene these 
meetings have no especial call made 
upon them for logic or information. 
Neither reason nor imagination are 
pressed for service; they can be as 
ignorant and as unreasoning as the 
unwashed assembly they address; 
the few platitudes that have served 
at Bradford will do duty at Bir- 
mingham ; and the “‘ Cannot he do as 
I do” mode of reasoning convine- 
ingly shows that the head of a state 
need not have more costly tastes 
or more elevated requirements than 
the head of a firm,—and that the 
workshop spirit which deifies in- 
dustry will see little to admire in un- 
productive expenditure, or the culti- 
vation of what can only refine but 
never enrich. 

Now, if our money-getting had 
not been, as it is and has been, so 
associated and bound up with our 
industry, we should long since have 
seen how completely the love of 
gold had sullied every honest and 
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honourable thing in our natures. 
Strip it of this alliance, however, 
and we shall see what a mean and 
mercantile tone it has introduced 
into all the relations of life. There 
is not another people in Europe 
who, make the civil list of their 
sovereign, or the dotations of their 
royal princes, the subject of news- 
paper discussion and platform de- 
bate. 

We, of all Europe, have the 
one monarchy whose virtues realise 
the typical character of all we love 
to. call national; and we are the 
only people who discuss the cost! 
Whatever our Parliamentary forms 
have done for us in widening our 
freedom and securing our liberty, it 
is unquestionable that in our habit 
of unbfidled discussion we have 


vulgarised the tone and lowered the 
spirit of our people. 

The general who has concluded a 
campaign of glory, the admiral whe 
has carried our flag triumphantly 
over every sea, must be content to 


have his reward discussed like the 
wages of a flunkey, and to read an 
amendment moved that the vote 
should be diminished by so much, 
and our national gratitude disunited 
from our national parsimony. 

How the men who serve us, and, 
by sacrifice of home and health, and 
often of life, devote themselves to 
our service, can endure to have their 
merits thus canvassed, and the value 
of their actions appraised in a mon- 
eyed sense, I do not know; but I can 
imagine how a high-spirited man 
would resent this grudgingly - be- 
stowed recognition, and prefer any 
poverty, or any neglect, to a reduced 
Parliamentary grant. 

We sneer at the cross or the 
“cordon,” the “cheap defence of na- 
tions,” by which foreign sovereigns 
reward their loyal followers; but 
better these a thousand times than 
the beggarly pittance moved by a 
minister opposed by the other side, 
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and amended below the gangway, 
till the unlucky object of the vote 
has heard his services decried, his 
plans derided, his very personal 
bravery questioned, all only subsi- 
diary toa reduction in the estimates, 
and as x reason for giving him & 
little less. 

How the expenditure of the sov- 
ereign is discussed on platforms, the 
delicacy, the courtesy, and the good 
taste of such debate, we have all 
seen. The various ingenious sug- 
gestions thrown out, by which the 
charges of royalty might be lessened, 
even to that eminently philosophic 
hint that princes and princesses 
should restrain fecundity to limits 
satisfactory to the Mr. Lowes of 
office,—all these have been of late 
before us; and we have: imagined 
Americans saying, If this be the 
spirit in which you: uphold your 
monarchy, if this be the respect and 
delicacy you bring to the foot of the 
throne, better the White House and 
President Polk or Pierce, with his 
few years of office, and his few thou- 
sand dollars for pay—for at least we 
spare him the mockery of homage, 
and do not insult him with the 
hypocrisy of loyalty. I respect the 
courage and admire the valour of 
those gallant men who have made a 
world-wide fame for our soldiers and 
our sailors ; but for thorough stout- 
heartedness, I am more astonished 
at the courage of him who can 
read a debate in the House on a 
motion to reward his services. 

The clever device of the Romans, 
of placing the slave in the chariot 
with the conqueror, is nothing, as a 
self-lowering process, to a House of 
Commons discussion of your meri 
and the price the country shoul 
pay for them. 

The millowner criticisms on stra- 
tegy and tactics—the beer-brewing 
ideas of diplomatic address and dex- 
terity—the soap-boiling estimate of 
what should constitute a university 
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education,-——are all instructive ; but 
for a thoroughly didactic lesson 

ou should listen to Mr. Dryland in- 
forming the House that he will move 
an amendment to the grant of one 
thousand pounds, and how he is per- 
fectly prepared to produce a gentle- 
man who will invent another ‘tor- 
pedo, or discover another source to 
the Nile, or another cure for small- 
‘pox, for one hundred and fifty 
‘pounds; and he’ for one has no 
heart to impose upon the hard-work- 
ed tax-payers of this kingdom, &c. 
&c. &c., with cheers when he sits 
down. 

It is to avoid these and suchlike 
indignities that our clever invent- 
ors go to Russia, our most accom- 
plished shipbuilders bring their 
‘abilities to the Germans, and some 
of our gallant fellows seek service 
with the Turk or the Chinaman. 
It is far less the love of gain, the 
temptation of a higher reward, in 
‘many cases, than the natural shrink- 
ing a man feels to that unlimited 
discussion of himself and comment 
on his actions, which would seem to 
afford the most exquisite delight to 
a portion of the collective wisdom ! 

If money-loving had only made 
us vulgar, small-minded, and meanly 
calculating, it might be borne. We 
are a nation of shopkeepers, and, 
perhaps, such qualities, if kept with- 
in due bounds, might not prove dis- 
advantageous ; but see how it affects 
us as a people! See how our very 
institutions have their last test in 
the amount they cost us! How 
cheaply we can have our monarchy, 
with how little expense a sovereign 
can be maintained is a popular pro- 
-blem at public meetings; and the 
orator who can compare the mo- 
tion to endow a royal prince with 
the application for out-door relief 
in a union, is hailed as another 
Cicero ! 
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How is it that in other countries 
there is none of this? There are 
lands where the personal character 
and life of the sovereign might point 
the moral of such attacks, and where 
the superabundance of royal bounty 
does not always flow in the purést 
of channels. How is it, then, that 
the people, the hard-worked tax- 
payer, is not stimulated to inquire 
how the civil list is disbursed ? and 
why does he not call his monarch to 
account for his stewardship, and see 
whether aides -de-camp - in -waiting 
might not be dressed in corduroy 
suits, and goldsticks be placed on 
board-wages? The only reason that 
I can see is, that money—everlast- 
ing money—does not circulate in the 
heart-blood of any people but our 
own. 

We can be very generous, but it 
tries us sorely to be just. We can 
give, but we hate to pay; and where 
the service we have to reward admits 
of a discussion as to its value, we 
are sure to listen to some vulgar 
mob-orator, whose experiences are 
of the alley he lives in, who will 
tell us how he himself would be 
Lord Chancellor, or Prime Minister, 
or Commander-in-Chief of our forces, 
for a tithe of the present pay—and 
that we are, as a nation, the worst 
administered and heaviest-taxed peo- 
ple of the globe. 

I am half-disposed to think that 
there is some confounded personal 
jealousy at the root of all this, for 
we will do anything for an institu- 
tion, and next to nothing for an in- 
dividual ; and so it is that now, when 
the personal virtues of the monarch 
absorb all the homage and affection 
we used to reserve for the monarchy, 
we have forgotten the warm liber- 
ality with which we once endowed 
the throne, and do not know how to 
be parsimonious enough to one who 
gives it all its glory. 
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If the line taken by the ladies 
on the question of the Contagious 
Diseases Act is to be understood 
as another assertion of‘ women’s 
rights, I wish the advocates of that 
famous charter joy of the cause for 
which they are contending. ‘‘ Hu- 
manus sum, et nihil humanum a 
me alienum puto,” may be translated, 
There is nothing too hot nor too 
heavy for a woman. 

Amongst the many strange incon- 
sistencies which mark the charming 
sex, not the least remarkable is the 
passion for going as near the fire as 
they can without being caught by 
the fame. There are certain topics 
which even men discuss reluctantly ; 
from some we actually turn with 
revulsion and loathing, and are only 
forced to their consideration by 
sheer necessity. There are blots 
and blemishes on our civilisation 
which we would like to see wiped 
out; but as, looking around on other 
nations not less advanced than our 
own, we discover that the same 
disabilities affect them as ourselves 
—that they deplore the same short- 
comings, and admit the same in- 
capacity to find a remedy—we are 
driven at last to the ignoble admis- 
sion that there are incurable affec- 
tions in morals as in physics, and it 
behoves us to ascertain how best to 
endure what we cannot cure. 

It was in this spirit the Conta- 
gious Diseases Act was framed, and 
the whole object of the Bill was to 
limit the spread of a pestilence we 
saw ourselves unable to extirpate. 
There was no thought whatever 
of what is called “ legalising vice”— 
no intention, in any quarter, to re- 
peal any law, or lessen any penalty 
on certain species of wickedness. 
There was not, in an age of much 
cant and hypocrisy, the pretence of 
a pitiful compassion for suffering, or 


an affected sorrow over the condition 
of our fallen fellow-creatures: there 
was a plain code of prevention in- 
stituted, some simple directions is- 
sued by which a horrible malady 
might be arrested and its spread 
prevented. We are not as a people 
much given to benefit by the legis- 
lation of our neighbours; we have 
a sort of dogged self-sufficiency— 
foreigners call it insular—which con- 
tinually assures that we are the 
best judges of our own affairs; and 
that even when the evil we have to 
deal with is universal, the moment 
it touches our shores its features 
and characteristics are so essentially 
English, none but English remedies 
are fit to meet it. 

It was, then, in a spirit of unusual 
condescension we stooped to see that 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and 
suchlike had adopted precautionary 
measures with regard to contagious 
disease, and, on the results of their 
reported success, proceeded to imitate 
them. 

The most sanguine amongst us 
never thought he was dealing with 
vice—he simply believed that he 
was taking certain wise and sanitary 
measures, by which the consequences 
of vice should be averted from a 
large number of innocent people. 
The subject, however, was one which, 
involving certain details that could 
not with delicacy be discussed pub- 
licly, required a degree of reserve 
and even secrecy. 

The ladies and the Independent 
ministers took offence at this, and 
indignantly asked how a moral 
question was to be disposed of 
without them. 

In our ignorance, we had hoped 
to escape the bad logic of the one 
and the indecency of the other by 
limiting our legislation to mere laws 
for health. They would make it 
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a@ moral question: and they have 
screamed so loud that people are 
persuaded they must be hurt. 

I am told it has been made a 
party question, and that, being a 
Whig measure, some Conservatives 
have agreed to attack the Bill. I 
am sorry for this. I deplore sin- 
cerely any such narrow-minded and 
shallow policy. There must be 

any amongst them who are neither 
ndependent ministers nor ladies, 
and to these I would say, If this 
Bill is not as operative and as com- 
pletely successful as it might be, it 
has been solely out of deference to 
that public feeling which no pru- 
dent men would willingly affront. 

The danger of offending virtuous 
and well-behaved persons abroad, is 
averted by the system of “ inscribing” 
the names of those who make vice 
a livelihood. By this safeguard, the 
well-conducted are protected from 
even the possibility of an imputa- 
tion. In our dread of the outcry 
which this legislation might call 


forth, we have not dared to take 


such a step. We are too well pre- 
pared for that accusation of French 
immorality to venture on this; and 
so we merely advised certain regula- 
tions which medical foresight had 
pronounced to be essential, our 
great anxiety being that on a topic 
of which we would, none of us, like 
to talk freely, we should not be 
compelled to talk inadequately or in- 
delicately. Now, certainly the ladies, 
and I would hope the preachers, 
eannot desire” that medical men 
should be driven to disclose the 
reasonings on which their opinion 


WHAT IF THEY WERE TO 


The officers of the Agincourt are 
on their trial, and heaven knows 
what might befall me were I to say 
one word which would imply a con- 
tempt of court, or seem, eyen in the 
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is grounded. Certainly they can- 
not wish for that exposure of a pain- 
ful question which science alone 
can treat without indecency; und 
whose details, if once submitted to 
discussion by lay and unprofessional 
speakers, are certain to be made 
sources of coarseness and pollution. 

Why could not Mr. Bruce have 
said to these ladies who came to 
him the other day, Mesdames, these 
are not matters on which I can dare to 
talk with you, nor should you listen 
to me if I were to be so ill-advised ? 
They are matters which involve con- 
siderations of which medical men 
are wise judges and safe guardians; 
wise judges for the health, and 
guardians for the morals, of the com- 
munity. Be assured that our legis- 
lation shall not offend the modest; 
and you can scarcely be displeased 
if it will not make the path of vice 
more wretched to the wicked. 

If it be the fact, as I believe it to 
be, that in no country of Europe is 
a certain malady seen with such 
ravages and destruction in its train 
as in England,—if it be the fact, 
as I believe it to be, that in no 
other land are educated physicians 
so confessedly baffled by the recur- 
rence of a disease under a variety 
of forms, tainting constitutions for 
generations, and storing up suffering 
and misery for children yet unborn, 
—is it not time to ask, to what rules’ 
of sanitary wisdom foreigners owe 
their immunity ? and why there 
should be anything in our social 
condition that should favour the 
spread of the most loathsome pesti- 
lence that ever cursed mankind ? 


BE COURT-MARTIALLED ? 


vaguest way, to anticipate those 
comments which, after a verdict has 
been arrived at, we shall hasten to 
pronounce., 

This is very provoking, as it is 
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also provoking not to be able to say 
the scores of things one’s head is 
full of about the Tichborne case,— 
why we know he is Tichborne, why 
we can swear to his being Sir Roger 
—or why we are convinced beyond 
the possibility of a mistake that he 
is Arthur Orton. 

It is now, I say, in the white-heat 
and glow of this excitement, one 
would like to say his say, It is 
now speculation would have its in- 
terest, and ingenuity its value. It 
is now that all the acute observa- 
tions I am prepared to make with 
reference to the strange idiosyncrasy 
of the claimant, would have their real 
claim to attention. It is now, pen- 
dente lite, men would read with more 
interest of the blandness of the judge, 
the refined courtesy of. the Solicitor- 
General, and the dignified aspect of 
the whole court; and few would have 
patience for these when the third 
volume of this strange novel has 
been published, and the word jinis 
closed the record. The dread of 
some terrible consequences, of what 
form or nature T cannot guess, nor 
whether they take the shape of a 
severe fine, or, as one of my friends 
suggests, a surgical operation; deters 
me—nor am I quite safe in alluding 
to the ingenious suggestion I have 
just heard, that the petitioner is no 
other than Charles Mathews; but I 
believe, on the whole, it is better 
for me to talk about the Agincourt, 
for the forms of law in that court 
are probably not so rigorously pro- 
tected. 

All the profound and intensely 
wise observations I should like to 
make on this case are, however, more 
or less ‘‘ estopped” by thinking how 
strange it is we should make such a 
fuss about a frigate, and think so 
little the while about that good 
ship, the British Constitution, which 
has just gone ashore, and, from all 
Ican see, is bumping in a way that 
must sorely damage her timbers. 


What if they were to be Court-Martialled ? 
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How would it do, I ask, if the pre- 
sent Ministry were put on their trial 
for grounding this fine old craft on 
the Pearl Rock of royal prerogative ? 
How would it be if all the officers 
in charge of the deck were summoned 
to account for going so near the land, 
for not knowing the soundings, and, 
above all, for such an implicit re- 
liance uponia chart that they refused 
to trust their eyesight ? 

Let us imagine the Prime Minister 
questioned in this form: Were you 
not aware that there was such a 
rock as this—royal prerogative— 
when you put on your steam? Was 
it not your desire and intention to 
give this dangerous shoal a wide, 
wide berth? Were not all your 
orders given, and your arrangements 
made, to pass this reef in deep 
water? Secondly, What account 
can you give us of the strong cur- 
rent—for I observe you call it strong 
—that set in on the rock? Was it 
unusual in its force or direction ? 
Was it something you had no right 
to be prepared for? And was it 
really such that a moderate effort of 
your own would not completely have 
overcome ? 

Is it true that you said in pre- 
sence of more than two persons 
that if you were bothered any more 
about the ship’s course you'd 
be blowed if you wouldn’t take her 


‘on the Pearl? Is it true that you 


rather expressed satisfaction on the 
strength of the current, and said, 
I think I can guess where it will 
land us ? 

Is it true that, in confidence with 
your friends, you jeered at the pains 
some others were bestowing on the 
navigation of the ship, well know- 
ing what you had determined for 
her destiny ? 

Are you prepared to say that such 
an example as this of wilful mis- 
direction will not react unfavourably 
on the discipline of the navy, and 
seriously damage the service ? 
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Were your colleagues all agreed 
with you as to running the ship 
ashore ? 

At what period of the watch 
had you made up your mind to 
do it? 

Had you frequently boasted that 
the efforts the ships of the ficet 
must subsequently make to haul 
the ship off would strain their tackle 
and distress their crews, and that 
public opinion would unquestion- 
ably comment severely on their 
efforts, and almost question their 
general utility ? 

With a full knowledge of the 
current and its strength, did you 
purposely expose the ship to its 
influence, and only affect astonish- 
ment when you heard whither it 
was carrying you? 

Is not the exact position of this 
rock known to every officer of the 
fleet ? 

And is it not known as a rule that 
a sailing-master should take any sea- 
room rather than risk the hazard of 
“ striking ” ? 

How soon after you struck did 
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you reverse the engines, and put 
stern-way on your vessel ? 

Was the order to this effect partly 
given from a sudden suspicion that 
you had acted erroneously, or wag 
it, as has been asserted, to take the 
ground more firmly and immovably ? 

Did you really say, in a fit of 
momentary impatience, that they 
might put up their sextants, and 
smash their compasses, for you would 
have her “hard and fast” in half 
an hour ? 

And lastly, in congratulating 
yourself that the vessel has sus- 
tained but slight damage and little 
injury to her floor-timbers, can 
you conscientiously assert that this 
happy result is not wholly to be 
attributed to the sailors who came 
to your aid, and whose loyalty to 
the service overcame all their cen- 
sure of your seamanship ? 

Tf I were on such a court of in- 
quiry, I think I can guess the sen- 
tence that would be pronounced; 
and if I do not much mistake 
me, some of my countrymen think 
with me. 
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The Fight in the Dark. 


THE FIGHT IN THE DARK. 
A NEW SONG. 


Or all crotchety notions that e’er have occurred, 

The Ballot to me seems supremely absurd ; 

One certain result I may safely remark : 

It makes every Election a fight in the dark. 
Sing down, down, &c. 


What a scrimmage is this where we never can know, 

Like the Trojans in Virgil, our friend from our foe ; 

Where we're huddled together like beasts in the ark, 

Yet must battle blindfolded, and fight in the dark. 
Derry down, &c. . 

Explanation, discussion, must quite be suppressed, 

For such doings might tempt us to make a clean breast ; 

We must company shun, for an innocent lark 

Might let out unawares what should skulk in the dark. 
Derry down, &c. 


We must practise for months, when a polling takes place, 

False words for the tongue, and false smiles for the face ; 

The cat it may mew, and the dog it may bark, 

But whate’er a man thinks he must keep in the dark. 
Derry down, &c. 


Men may rat without infamy, cheat without blame, 

For the Ballot for ever extinguishes sHamz ; 

Yet the jobbing attorney, the knavish poll-clerk, 

Will find means to control what is done in the dark. 
Derry down, &c. 


But what subterfuge now will the married men try ? 

Will they tell their wives nothing, or tell them a lie? 

Or in woman’s frail vessel the burden embark 

Of a secret that’s meant to remain in the dark ? 
Derry down, &c. 


Well, the contest is o’er, and the poll is declared, 

And the prize between Money and Mischief is shared ; 

We may wish for redress, but we can’t hit the mark, 

For the blow that destroys us is dealt in the dark. 
Derry down, &c. 


We read that when darkness once shrouded the fight, 

The Ajax of Homer prayed loudly for ticut; 

Let Us, too, of light keep alive every spark, 

And pray still to be saved from a Fight in the Dark. 
Derry down, &c. 
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On the morning of the 14th No- 
vember last, a wild rumour spread 
through Versailles; the lazy inhabi- 
tants of that lazy town grew almost 
excited, and, probably for the first 
time in their lives, actually ran to 
tell each other the great news, 
“The Prussians are going away.” 
By twelve o'clock a crowd—at 
least what is called a crowd in 
the metropolis of Seine-et-Oise— 
had assembled,near the Prefecture, 
waiting eagerly and _patriotically 
for the announced departure of the 
hated conqueror. The enthusiasm 
of its members grew from hour to 
hour as details of the royal packing- 
up began to circulate: the mayor 
told his private friends that King 
William’s boxes were loaded in the 
Jourgons, spies came breathless from 
the Ombrages to say that the Crown 
Prince’s baggage was being brought 
out on to the carriage-drive, while 
old ladies from the Rue de Provence 
and the Rue Neuve hurried up with 
the intelligence that out of their fifth- 
floor windows they had seen Count 
Bismark and Generals Moltke and 
Roon clearing out their © papers. 
And all this was true; headquarters 
were positively going to a safer 
place—to Ferriéres or Lagny, or per- 
haps further still. The prudent 
Germans did not like the look 
of things out westwards, and, 
though they told no one_ the 
reason why, they had decided to 
evacuate Versailles. The day wore 
on, however, and they did not go; 
the patient mob which had lined 
the pavement of the Rue des Chant- 
iers, waiting to see the Royal Staff 
disappear, went home to dine. 
Night came and the sun arose again, 
but the black and white flag still 
waved over the Prefecture. The 
15th was another anxious day; the 
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Prussians themselves did not know 
what was going to happen, beyond 
the fact that all the staffs were 
ordered to be in readiness to leave, 
and that the baggage was loaded in 
the vans. No officer could give 


-one word of information: they said 


gloomily, ‘‘ There must be some- 
thing wrong with Von der Tann,” 
and then, like the people in the 
streets outside, they waited. The 
16th brought desolation to the 
French and joy to Germany ; before 
nine o’clock out came the order to 
unpack ; boxes went up-stairs again, 
and the wearers of spiked helmets 
assured their acquaintances that it 
was all right once more. 

Lookers-on at Versailles or else- 
where did not suspect that the issue 
of the war was virtually decided dur- 
ing these two days, and that what 
seemed, at the moment, to be only 
a question of the position of the Prus- 
sian King’s. headquarters, involved 
in reality the failure or success of 
the siege of Paris. This fact began 
to clearly show itself during the 
three ensuing weeks, but it was 
then only provable by results ; its 
causes could not be distinctly traced. 
The coming publication of two 
French histories of the Loire cam- 
paign, the proofs of which have been 
most obligingly communicated for 
the purposes of this article, enables 
us at last to see exactly why King 
William was so nervous at Versailles 
on the 14th and 15th of November, 
and why the fate of Paris may be 
said to have then been settled. Oneof 
these histories is by General Chanzy, 
who, after commanding the 16th 
Corps on the Loire, became Com- 
mander-in-chief in succession to 
General d’Aurelles de Paladines; 
the other, by far the most interest- 
ing of the two, is by M. de Freycinet, 
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who was delegate of the Minister of 
War at Tours, under M, Gambetta. 
Both books will be widely read as 
soon as they appear. 

Shortly after the investment of 
Paris, General von der Tann was 
sent westwards to look for the much- 
talked-of French army of the Loire, 
and to cover the besiegers in that 
direction. He took with him his 
Bavarians and a couple of Prussian 
brigades, some. 20,000 men in all. 
A division of cavalry was sent after 
him, as fine a troop of horsemen as 
ever sat in saddle; those who saw 
them reviewed at Satory on the 2d 
of October, before they rode to 
Orleans, will remember the gallant 
show they made. They included a 
white regiment of Cuirassiers, the 
Augusta Dragoons, and a regiment 
each of brown and green hussars. 
France had no soldiers ready to stop 
the march of Von der Tann. He 
entered Orleans on 13th October, 
almost without firing a shot, and 
took Chateaudun on the 18th. By 
the end of the month, however, 
General d’Aurelles’ army had as- 
sumed a form which enabled him 
to act, and it was agreed that he 
should begin to move forward from 
Bloise on the morning of the 29th 
October, with the intention of driv- 
ing back the Bavarians, and then 
trying to reach Paris. But at the 
last moment he changed his mind ; 
he telegraphed to Tours on the night 
of the 28th to say that the weather 
and the roads were bad, the equip- 
ment of part of the Garde Mobile 
very insufficient, and that it was 
consequently imprudent to attempt 
an action. It came out afterwards 
(as M. de Freycinet remarks) that 
the news of: the capitulation of Metz 
had become known to General 
d’Aurelles that very afternoon, some 
hours before: the Tours Government 
heard of it, and that it was the main 
cause of his decision not to move. 
This decision appears to have caused 
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much disappointment at Tours, where 
it was immediately recognised that 
the Red Prince’s army, suddenly set 
free, would come westward as fast 
as possible—and that it was indis- 
pensable to relieve Paris before its 
arrival, which was expected to take 
place about the 16th or 18th of 
November. But instead of hasten- 
ing forward, the Loire army was de- 
layed by ‘various circumstances, 
which it is difficult to determine 
with precision,” amongst which, how- 
ever, the current reports that an 
armistice had been concluded appear 
to have had much influence on Gene- 
ral d’Aurelles, and to have disposed 
him to stop where he was. M. de 
Freycinet shows that the hesitations 
of the Commander -in-Chief were 
the object of continual correspond- 
ence between that officer and the 
Ministry of War; but, however 
strong may have been the pressure 
employed, it was not till the 7th 
of November, ten days after the date 
originally fixed, that the French army 
at last marched forward. Its total 
number had risen to 110,000 men. 
While this was going on along the 
Loire, the Prussians had decided to 
send reinforcements to General von 
der Tann. Some 30,000 men had 
therefore been detached from the 
army before Paris, and had been 
sent towards him under the orders 
of the Duke of Mecklenburg. But 
before they could reach their destina- 
tion the French had got so close to 
Orleans that the Bavarians were 
obliged to march out to meet them. 
Von der Tann had to leave a garri- 
son in Orleans, and could therefore 
bring out only about 15,000 men to 
face the whole of General d’ Aurelles’ 
force. The natural consequence 
was, that when the two armies met 
round Coulmiers, on the morning of 
9th November, the Bavarians, after 
a good fight, got completely beaten. 
They owned themselves that if they 
had been pursued, every one of them, 
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from the general to the last camp- 
follower, would inevitably have been 
taken prisoner. Having marched 
all night to come into action, they 
had to march all the next night to 
get away from it; and it was with 
stupefaction that the exhausted 
Bavarians discovered on the 10th 
that General d’Aurelles was not at- 
tempting to come after them. And 
this was not their only surprise. 
On the 11th the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg met Von der Tann at 
Toury ; and the latter was pro- 
posing arrangements to unite their 
two armies, so as to make a stand 
against the victorious French and 
cover Paris, when, to his bewilder- 
ment, instructions were telegraphed 
from Versailles to abandon the di- 
rect line of defence, and to immedi- 
ately march north-west to Dreux 
(leaving D’Aurelles to do what he 
liked), in order to stop another 
French army which was said to be 
marching straight on Versailles from 
Argentan and Laigle. Looking back 
at all this by the light of history, 
it seems incredible that the clever 
Prussians should have been so utter- 
ly taken in by the fear of an army 
which did not exist, that they left 
the road to Paris wide open before 
D’ Aurelles ; and more incredible still, 
that the Tours Government should 
have failed to profit by the prodig- 
jous opportunity which was offered 
to them by this mistake of General 
Moltke. As the Prussians keep 
their own secrets, no one knew 
at Versailles, and no one knows 
now, why another imaginary French 
army was expected to appear at 
Dreux; but, thanks to General 
Chanzy and M. de Freycinet, we 
can see why the Bavarians were 
not pursued, and why the oppor- 
tunity of raising the siege of Paris 
which was offered by their defeat 
was not utilised. It appears that 
when the fight began on the morn- 
ing of the 9th, General Reyau, with 
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ten regiments of cavalry and some 
batteries of horse- artillery, was 
ordered to cover the French. left 
wing and to turn the German right ; 
but that, “instead of: doing so, he 
opened his guns on the German 
batteries,” and reported “ at- two 
o'clock that his artillery had_ lost 
heavily in men and horses, and had 
no more ammunition, ‘and that. his 
cavalry had met with serious. re 
sistance everywhere. He seemed to 
expect that the enemy would out- 
flank him, and said he thought he 
should have to fall back.” These 
are General Chanzy’s own words. 
He goes on to say: * At five o'clock 
General Reyau again sent word that 
a column of infantry was appearing 
before him at Villamblain, and. that 
he considered it indispensable to 
return to his encampment of the 
previous night. It was soon dis- 
covered that the column in question 
was composed of our own francs- 
tireurs ; but, unfortunately, the 
cavalry had already fallen back, 
night was coming on, and it was 
impossible to get the regiments 
forward again.” So that, when 
the battle was won by the centre 
and right, no cavalry was up. to 
pursue the victory, or to ascertain 
the movements of the _retreat- 
ing Germans. The French slept 
on the field, but it began to rain 
and snow: the night was bad, there 
was no wood for fires, and the sup- 
plies of food and ammunition were 
got to the front with much difficulty. 
When day broke, Admiral Jaurégui- 
berry sent his own escort, forty-five 
men, in pursuit of the Bavarians, 
and they took two guns, 130 prison- 
ers, and quantities of baggage and 
ammunition. If forty-five hussars 
could do this, what would General 
Reyau’s ten regiments have effected ? 
General d’Aurelles does not seem, 
however, to have even thought of 
following up his victory, though he 
must have had 90,000 men still in 
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fighting condition, against the united 
50,000 of Mecklenburg and Von 
der Tann. ‘The following days,” 
says General Chanzy, “‘ were em- 
loyed in organising convoys, in 
completing the artillery, and in pro- 
curing clothes for the soldiers.” Day 
followed day and the French did 
not move; their outposts advanced, 
but the army remained inactive. 
Von der Tann left a few troops in 
Ktampes, and marched away with 
the rest to join the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg af Chartres ; so that, by the 
14th, there were not 5000 Germans 
between D’Aurelles and Paris. With 
these facts before us, it is easy to 
comprehend the terrors of Versailles. 
General Moltke knew that nothing 
would stop D’ Aurelles if he marched 
resolutely on by Etampes* to the 
Seine; he feared that Mecklenburg 
would not get into position between 
Chartres and Dreux in time to 
paralyse the other imaginary army, 
which was supposed to be driv- 
ing on Versailles in that direc- 
tion; so that, on 14th and 15th 
November, the German headquar- 
ters expected to be attacked behind 
from Rambouillet, and to be cut off 
from their line of communications 
eastward by D’Aurelles. It is not 
* strange that they should have packed 
up their boxes: it seemed impos- 
sible to the energetic Prussians that 
their enemy would not rush at them 
instantly and make a desperate at- 
tempt to break the line of. invest- 
ment south of Paris before Prince 
Frederic Charles could reach it; but 
when they learnt on the night of the 
15th, that D’Aurelles had made no 
sign—that the Red Prince's outposts 
had reached the line of which Mont- 
argisis the centre—and that no French 
army had shown itself beyond Dreux 
—they took courage, stopped where 
they were,.and so evaded the grave 
moral consequences which would 
have ensued on an evacuation. of 
Versailles. 
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While the German headquarters 
were in this critical position, a con- 
ference had taken place, on 12th 
November, between the French gen- 
erals.and. M. Gambetta, who had 
come up from Tours to congratu- 
late the troops on the ‘victory of 
Coulmiers, General Borel, a most 
able officer, who has since been 
chief of the staff to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon during the Communist 
siege of Paris, proposed to march 
straight to the Seine, but General 
d’Aurelles would not have that at 
all; ‘not only did it seem to him im- 
possible to continue the offensive, but 
he considered it was dangerous even 
to remain at Orleans. He said the 
enemy would be back on him direct- 
ly ; that M. Thiers” (who had just 
returned from Versailles) “ had seen 
80,000 Prussians marching down 
from Paris; that he was certain to 
be attacked in a day or two, and 
that. his army was unfit to stand 
the shock.” Finally, he proposed 
to immediately evacuate Orleans, 
and to return to his old position 
at Salbris. M. Gambetta, M. de 
Freycinet, and General Borel ener- 
getically opposed these arguments ; 
but all they could obtain from 
General d’Aurelles was, that instead 
of abandoning Orleans, the army 
should retrench itself round. the 
town: no forward movement should 
be made, for the.moment at least ; 
but it was admitted that Paris should 
still be considered to be the destina- 
tion of the.army. A fortified camp 
was immediately formed round Or- 
leans, new troops arrived, and in a 
few days the French had more than 
200,000 men in position. 

Meanwhile Prince Frederic 
Charles was marching up with ex- 
traordinary speed. His _ brigades 


advanced separately, by various 
roads, to their general rendezvous at 
Pithiviers, but D’Aurelles let them 
come without attempting to attack 
them, though General des Pallitres 
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asked to be allowed to march against 
them with his division, and though 
M. Gambetta wrote a despatch on the 
subject on 13th November. General 
d’Aurelles invoked, however, the 
old arguments of bad weather, bad 
roads, and ill-clothed troops; and 
time passed uselessly until the 19th 
November, when M. Gambetta 
seems to have lost patience. On 
that day he wrote to the general as 
follows: ‘‘ We cannot stop eternally 
at Orleans. Paris is hungry, and 
calls for us. Prepare a plan which 
will enable us to reach Trochu, who 
will come out to meet us.” General 
d’Aurelles declined, however, to pre- 
pare a plan, on the ground that he 
could not do so without knowing 
what General Trochu meant to do. It 
was not till about the 23d November 
that orders were at last ‘given to get 
ready to march, and to send forward 
a few divisions to open the road. 

On the 13th November M. Gam- 
betta had sent a pigeon-telegram to 
General Trochu informing him of 
the victory of Coulmiers, and pro- 
posing joint action between the 
Loire and Paris armies. M. Trochu 
replied on the 18th by balloon: 
“Your telegram excites my in- 
terest and my zeal to the utmost; 
but it has been five days coming, 
and: we shall want a week to get 
ready. I will not lose one instant. 
We have ample food till the end of 
the year, but perhaps the population 
will not wait till then, and we 
must solve the problem long be- 
fore that.” On the 24th another 
balloon was sent out, with the news 
that a great sortie would be made 
on the 29th, in the hope of break- 
ing the investing lines and effecting 
a junction with d’Aurelles. But, 
most unluckily, this balloon was 
carried into Norway, and it was not 
till the 380th that its intelligence 
reached Tours by telegraph. Of 
course it created an immense sensa- 
tion ; for though it was expected, 
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the definitive announcement of a 
great sortie was an event of the 
gravest importance. The telegram 
was as follows: “The news re- 
ceived from the Loire army has 
naturally decided me to go out on 
the southern side, and to march 
towards that ‘army at any cost, 
On Monday, 28th November, my 
preparations will be finished. I am 
carrying them on day and night. 
On Tuesday the 29th, an army, com- 
manded by General Ducrot, the 
most energetic of us all, will attack 
the enemy’s positions, and, if they 
are carried, will push onwards to- 
wards the Loire in the direction of 
Gien. I suppose that if your army 
is turned on its left flank” (this 
was an allusion to the Duke of 
Mecklenberg, who, General Trochu 
thought, would move down from 
Chartres), “it will pass the Loire, 
and will withdraw on Bourges.” 
This important despatch, which an- 
nounced the Paris sortie for the 
29th, was not received, as has just 
been said, till the 30th. M. de 
Freycinet was instantly sent up from 
Tours to General d’Aurelles with in- 
structions to send the whole army 
next morning towards Pithiviers, 
where the Red Prince’s troops were 
supposed to be massed by this time. 
A council of war was called to meet 
M. de Freycinet, whose arrival was 
announced by telegraph ; and though 
General Chanzy says that a march 
forward under such hasty circum- 
stances was considered to be danger- 
ous, and was objected to by the gen- 
erals present, M. Gambetta’s will pre- 
vailed. It was decided to attempt 
to form a junction with General 
Ducrot near Fontainebleau, and the 
details of the operation were dis- 
cussed and settled. A large stock 
of food, representing eight days’ ra- 
tions for 800,000 men, had been 
prepared, and was to be sent after 
the army directly Pithiviers was 
taken. The movement commenced 
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on the morning of ist December, 
and the fighting that day, particu- 
larly at Villepion, was all in favour 
of the French, who drove in the 
Germans everywhere. On the same 
day another balloon reached Belle 
Isle, bringing news of the first 
day’s sortie from Paris, announcing a 
victory, and stating that the battle 
would go on next day. Thereupon 
General d’Aurelles issued a procla- 
mation to his men, saying, “ Paris, 
by a sublime effort of courage and 
patriotism, has broken the Prussian 
lines. General Ducrot, at the head 
of his army, is marching towards 
us; let us march towards him with 
a vigour equal to that of the Paris 
army.” Despatches were sent to 
Generals Briand at Rouen, and 
Faidherbe at Lille, begging them 
to support the movement by a con- 
centric march on Paris, so as to 
occupy the Germans at all points. 
M. Gambetta telegraphed all over 
France that the hour of success had 
come at last. The fight went on 
again on 2d and 8d December; but 
after a series of movements and 
engagements, all more and more un- 
successful, the blame of which is 
thrown by everybody on everybody 
*else, General d’Aurelles telegraphed 
to Tours, on the night of the 3d, 
that he was beaten, that he consi- 
dered the defence of Orleans to be 
impossible, and ‘that he proposed to 
_— up his army and retreat in de- 
achments in three different direc- 
tions, on Gien, Blois, and the Sol- 
ogne. To this afflicting news Gam- 
betta instantly replied by telegraph : 
“Your despatch of to-night causes 
me the most painful stupefaction. I 
can see nothing in the facts it com- 
municates which can justify the des- 
perate resolution with which it con- 
cludes. Thus far you have managed 
badly, and have got yourself beaten 
in detail; but you still have 200,000 
men in a state to fight, provided 
their leaders set them the example 
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of courage and patriotism. The eva- 
cuation you propose would be, irre- 
spective of its military consequences, 
an immense disaster. It is not at the 
very moment when the heroic Du- 
crot is fighting his way to us that 
we can withdraw from him; the 
moment for such an extremity is 
not yet come. I see nothing to 
change for the present in the in- 
structions which I sent you last 
evening. Operate a general move- 
ment of concentration as I have or- 
dered.” To this General d’Aurelles 
replied at eight in the morning: 
“T am on the spot, and am more 
able than you are to judge the situ- 
ation. It gives me as much grief 
as to you to adopt this extreme 
resolution. Orleans is sur- 
rounded, and can no longer be de- 
fended by troops exhausted by 
three days of fatigue and battle, and 
demoralised by the heavy losses they 
have sustained. The enemy’s forces 
exceed all my expectations, and all 
the estimates which you have given 
me. . . . Orleans will fali into 
the enemy’s hands to-night or to- 
morrow. That will be a great mis- 
fortune; but the only way to avoid 
a still greater catastrophe is to 
have the courage to make a sacri- 
fice while it is yet time. . . . 
therefore maintain the orders which 
I have given.” This brought back, 
two hours dater, another angry 
protest from Tours, leaving, how- 
ever, to General d’ Aurelles, the pow- 
er to retreat on his own responsi- 
bility. At half-past eleven that 
night (4th December) the Prus- 
sians re-entered Orleans. M. Gam- 
betta came up from Tours in a 
special train, with the idea that his 
presence would produce some effect ; 
but he.could not get to Orleans, 
and was nearly caught by a party of 
cavalry which had got upon the rail- 
way. 

Such is the secret history, on the 
French side, of the last effort to 
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save Paris. It could scarcely have 
been expected to end otherwise: 
the real opportunity, during the few 
days after Coulmiers, was thrown 
away; success was almost as certain 
then as it was hopeless afterwards— 
for the Loire army, numerous though 
it was, could not contend after 20th 
November with the united forces 
of Prince Frederic Charles and the 
Duke of Mecklenburg. Friends of 
France cannot read such a story 
without bitter regret. For the first 
time during the war, the French 
had won a real victory, and for the 
first time the Germans had made a 
mistake, and had uncovered the 
whole southern front of Paris on 
10th November; the Red Prince 
was eight days’ march off, and yet 
D’Aurelles would not move. Ifhe 


had gone straight on, as a German 
would have done, he would have 
been on the Seine within three days. 
Versailles would have been evacu- 
ated, and the siege of Paris would 


have been suspended. <A _ great 
battle would have taken place a 
week later, on the arrival of the 
Red Prince; but whatever might 
have been its result—however con- 
vinced we may be that it would 
have been a victory for Germany—a 
vast moral effect would have been 
produced. Paris would have been 
revictualled, and the issue of the 
war might have been materially 
altered. The battle of Coulmiers, 
though it was a week late, was still 
in time to open the door to active 
and useful movements; but the 
cavalry had gone calmly home to 
bed, just when it was wanted to 
ride down the outnumbered Bava- 
rians. General d’Aurelles thought 
that his troops were wet and cold, 
and forgot that the other side was 
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wetter and colder; so the precious 
hours passed away,—and when at 
last the Loire army was moved 
ahead, it was too late to hope for 
success of any kind. 

It is useless to speculate on what 
might have happened if Marshal 
Bazaine, instead of surrendering on 
26th October, had held out for an 
other month, The Germans them- 
selves have frankly owned that, in 
that event, they could not have resist- 
ed the Loire army. But they admit 
this under the impression that the 
Loire army would have really come 
on ; an hypothesis which can scarcely 
be admitted after reading the curi- 
ous revelations contained in M. de 
Freycinet’s well-written book. Even 
the wilful and obstinate Gambetta 
could not get General d’Aurelles de 
Paladines to move; even the mis- 
take of General von Moltke, which 
cleared the whole road to Paris, could 
not tempt the prudent Frenchman 
to risk the journey. With these 
facts before us, it may be feared 
that, if Metz had held out to Christ- 
mas, the fact would have exercised 
no influence on the siege of Paris. 
The moment when d’Aurelles should 
have struck his blow was precisely 
calculated at Versailles ; but then the 
Germans knew their business; and 
if they packed up their clothes on 
the 14th of November, it was be- 
cause, according to all the laws of 
strategy, the Loire army ought to 
have reached the Seine that night. 
If it had done that, instead of corre- 
sponding with the “heroic Ducrot” 
by pigeons and balloons, in order to 
“negotiate a mutual support,” as 
the Americans say, it might have 
marched right into Paris; but it did 
not, and the world knows what the 
consequences were. 
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We shall not, for the present, 
allow ourselves to be tempted into a 
review of the Session which has just 
came to a close. A task more de- 
pressing, a labour more humiliating, 
the political critic could not address 
himself to. No one party, or section 
of a party—no single member, 
whether he be in office or indepen- 
dent—is, or professes to be, satisfied 
with what has been done. Failure 
after failure, humiliation after hu- 
miliation, have waited upon the 
Government from day to day, till 
the very Radicals themselves—the 
gentlemen who sit below the gang- 
way—begin to be ashamed of them- 
selves and of their leaders. Some- 
time hence, when our spirits are 
better strung up to the matter, we 
may say a few words on that head ; 
now we address ourselves to an- 
other and not less urgent topic. 
How is the country governed ? What 
are those great departments of State 
about, on which, much more than 
upon the deliberations of Parliament, 
the honour and prosperity of the 
commonwealth depend? Let us en- 
deavour to carry our readers along 
with us while we answer the ques- 
tion. 

The departments of State in 
which the people of England take, 
as is natural, the deepest interest, 
are, the Home Office, the War Office, 
the Admiralty, the Treasury, and 
the Foreign Office. ‘The business, 
as well of the Colonial as of the 
Indian Office, may be, and doubt- 
less is, both weighty and important ; 
but it attracts, comparatively speak- 
ing, little notice out of Downing 
Street and beyond the doors of the 
Houses of Parliament,—for this 
sufficient and obvious reason, that, 
whether ill or well conducted, it 
affects the interests of the masses 


only in a very secondary degree, 
No doubt we were all stirred not 
long ago by the rash and precipitate 
manner in which the Home Goy- 
ernment tried to divest itself of every- 
thing like responsibility for the well 
doing of the Colonies. But the 
feeling soon subsided, because no 
immediate mischief ensued; and it 
remains, and will doubtless continue 
to remain, in abeyance till a crisis 
shall arise. Let there be a fierce and 
successful revolt of the negroes in the 
West Indies, however, or a sudden 
and devastating inroad of savages 
upon the Cape, or a massacre in 
New Zealand, or a raid into Canada, 
better managed, and therefore more 
disastrous, than the last—and then, 
not the Colonies only, but the people 
of England also, will ask why their 
kindred were deprived of a garrison 
of regular troops before time was 
afforded them of organising an army 
of their own? Meanwhile, in the 
absence of suchlike misfortunes, 
those among us who were most 
opposed to the Colonial policy of 
the last two years cease to disturb 
ourselves about it; while to others 
it is, as to a great extent it always 
was, a matter of perfect indifference. 
So. also, in the politics of India, 
external and internal, what man in 
twenty among us takes the smallest 
interest? While the Mutiny was 
in full swing, and every telegram 
brought reports of precious lives 
sacrificed and fresh regiments join- 
ing the rebels, then were men’s 
hopes and fears kept a good deal on 
the stretch—much more, however, 
because of their anxiety about per- 
sonal friends or relatives exposed to 
the danger, than through any reason- 
able estimate which they tried to 
form of the probable effect upon 
the fortunes of England were she to 
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fail in the struggle. Hence, when 
Delhi fell, and the last representa- 
tive of Moslem sovereignty had been 
sent into banishment, the Govern- 
ment of the day was allowed almost 
without remonstrance to do what it 
liked with the reconquered empire 
—to abolish the Company’s Charter ; 
to amalgamate the local and royal 
armies; to create a Secretary of 
State for India at home, and the 
mockery of representative assemblies 
abroad, which should co-operate with 
the Governors and the Governor- 
General jn administrating the affairs 
of their respective provinces, Whe- 
ther or no these affairs are wisely 
administered after all—whether the 
Duke of Argyll in Downing Street 
and Lord Mayo at Calcutta do their 
best to develop the internal resources 
of the country, and to maintain peace 
with their neighbours on every side 
without dishonour,—these are ques- 
tions which only old Indians—as 
retired civil and military servants 
are called—or persons interested in 
Indian stock, or railways, or cotton, 
or other speculations—ever think of 
asking. To the multitude, India is 
now, as it was in the days of Clive, 
and Warren Hastings, and Lord 
Wellesley, rather a myth or land of 
romance than anything else. The 
very heading of a column in the 
newspapers with the word “ India” 
has the effect upon them which the 
negative end of the magnet has upon 
the needle. It drives them away, 
to find elsewhere what will interest 
or amuse more, if it be even the story 
of a poor girl murdered at Greenwich, 
and the trial of the youth on whom 
the police endeavoured to fasten the 
crime. Colonial politics and Indian 
politics, though in truth determin- 
ing to a great extent the place which 
England fills among the nations, are 
thus by the English people com- 
mitted ‘almost without inquiry to 
the care of the Ministers whom the 
Premier for the time being may 
set over them. So long as we hear 
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of no attempt to wrest them from 
us, and are not called upon to furnish 
men and money for their defence, 
we are perfectly satisfied with what- 
ever representations the Colonial 
and Indian Secretaries of State may 
make about them; neither the pesti- 
lence which destroys its hundreds 
in one direction, nor the famine 
which cuts down its thousands in 
another, creating more than a mo- 
mentary and very abstract feeling of 
regret—except in the families, neces- 
sarily few in number, which may 
have contributed here and there a 
victim to the holocaust. 

How the Government may have 
managed or mismanaged its Colonial 
and Indian policy we do not, for 
the reasons here assigned, purpose 
on the present occasion to inquire. 
Rather let us give them credit for 
good intentions and the moderate 
amount of administrative ability 
that is required to keep a self-acting 
machine in motion. And this we 
do the more readily, because, since 
the accession of Mr. Gladstone to 
office, no serious disaster has over- 
taken ‘either the Colonial or the 
Indian empire; nor have the heads 
of the Colonial and Indian Depart- 
ments been much questioned as to 
their proceedings in either House of 
Parliament. The case is different 
when we turn our eyes elsewhere. 
Whether we look to the Foreign 
Office, the Home Office, the War 
Office, the Admiralty, or the Trea- 
sury, the truth is at once forced 
upon us, that men may be clever 
and eloquent without being states- 
men, and that no nation can expect 
to prosper which commits the man- 
agement of its great departments of 
State to theorists and doctrinaires. 
Theorists and doctrinaires, even if 
they be capable men, are eaten up 
with their own fancies. They see 
little in what comes to their hand 
of which they can approve. They 
consider themselves bound to change 
for the sake of change, and esteem 
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everything that does not square 
with some preconceived notion of 
their own to be necessarily imperfect. 
Grant them, therefore, a fair share 
of ability, and you will find that, 
once placed in offices of trust and 
responsibility, they are just as likely 
to use their talents for evil as for 
good. Whereas, if they be not able, 
but only smart, clever, and self-con- 
fident, they are sure to make a mess 
of whatever they take in hand, to 
the detriment, it may be the ruin, 
of the commonwealth. It seems to 
us that, so far as concerns the hon- 
our, dignity, and wellbeing of this 
realm, we are, through the sheer 
want of administrative ability in 
those to whom the chief manage- 
ment of affairs has been committed, 
running as fast as we can towards 
the latter of these consummations. 
To begin with the Foreign Office. 
It is fair to confess at the outset, 
that many and serious as the mis- 
takes committed in that department 
have been, it contrasts, on the whole, 
favourably with all the rest. This 
is to be accounted for partly be- 
cause of the personal character of 
the nobleman who presides over 
it, and partly because, through the 
blundering of the other departments, 
the Foreign Secretary has never, 
since Lord Granville acceded to 
office, been in a position to assume 
his proper place in the council of 
nations. It was not he who con- 
trived to alienate both Germany and 
France without affording any assist- 
ance to Denmark. It was not his 
fault that, while Germany and 
France were preparing for a death- 
struggle, England busied herself in 
disbanding her soldiers and crip- 
pling her dockyards. His astonish- 
ment was no pretence when the 
truth suddenly burst upon him 
that French armies were in full 
march towards the Rhine. And to 
his honour be it remembered that, 
while his chief, in the House of 
Commons tried to shuffle out of a 


treaty obligations, he, though well 
aware that he could not count on 
the embarkation of twenty thousand 
men, declared in the . House of 
Lords, that if the neutrality of Bel- 
gium were violated, a British army 
would be found fighting side by side 
with the Belgians to repel the in- 
vader. Again, we are far from blam- 
ing,him for taking up and maintain- 
ing an attitude of strict neutrality 
throughout the Franco-German war. 
Any other, looking to the means 
at our disposal—our skeleton army 
and crippled fleet--would have been 
madness; and even if. our re- 
sources had been equal to the occa- 
sion, on which side ought we to 
have intervened? But we do blame 
him for making a pretence of that 
which he neither did nor could do. 
What a wretched figure England 
was made to cut with Mr. Odo Rus- 
sell at Versailles, obeying his in- 
structions only that his acts might 
be repudiated by the head of the 
Government at home; and Lord 
Granville compelled in the House 
of Lords to give a flat contradiction 
to what Mr. Gladstone had said in 
the House of Commons! Certainly 
between them Mr, Gladstone and 
Lord Granville have managed to 
knock down, on the Continent of 
Europe, whatever fragment of pres- 
tige has survived the exposures of 
the Crimean war. For Russia, 
taking advantage of the collapse in 
France, comes forward to demand a 
rectification of the Treaty of 1856; 
and in the teeth of Lord Granville’s 
manly protest she carries her point. 
How can we find a plausible excuse 
for the first reply to the challenge 
of the Czar, when we find the very 
man who wrote it grasping at the 
proposal of a Conference, receiving 
and affecting to treat as an apology 
what was no apology at and 
himself proposing, and constraining 
his allies to accept, the unconditional 
surrender of the whole point at 
issue? No doubt Lord Granville, 
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had he resisted this policy, would 
have been outvoted in the Cabinet. 
Perhaps he did resist; perhaps he 
was outvoted. But by yielding his 
judgment to the views of others, 
and remaining a member of a Gov- 
ernment of the policy of which he 
disapproved, he made that policy 
his own, and must justly bear the 
weight of the consequences, what- 
ever these may be. If it be true 
that Russia is already preparing to 
make a great naval demonstration 
in the Black Sea, England may find 
ere long that her weakness at the 
Conference in London has entailed 
upon her substantial misfortunes, 
harder to bear than even that loss 
of respect by foreign Powers which 
no State that once stood in the 
foremost rank of nations ever long 
survives. 

' Tt is Lord Granville’s misfortune, 
more, perhaps, than his fault, that 
in managing these transactions he 
was forced to play the most conspi- 
cuous part. It is his fault entirely, 
and severely he deserves to be cen- 
sured for it, that he boasted in the 
House of Lords of his own humilia- 
tion as if it had been a triumph. 
What part he has taken in reopen- 
ing the dispute with America, and 
bringing it to the stage at which, by 
the Treaty of Washington, it has 
arrived, it is not worth while to 
inquire. Neither do we feel dis- 
posed to enter at length into the 
merits of the treaty itself. Certain 
facts are, however, past dispute. 
We have gone off from the ground 
which both Lord Russell and Lord 
Derby took up. We have apolo- 
gised as a nation for what was no 
offence against the law of nations, 
and consented to put the question 
of indemnity before arbitrators, on 
grounds which had- never been 
heard of when the assumed of- 
fence was committed. The exclu- 
sive right of the Canadians to 
their own fishing-grounds we have 
sold for a sum of money, and 
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made no demand whatever for in- 
demnity on account of the loss of 
life and detriment to property sus- 
tained by them in an armed in- 
vasion of their territory from the 
United States. And the Ministers 
of the Crown assure us that Brit- 
ish honour has been scrupulously 
guarded by these things, and that 
the neutrality of America in the 
event of war with some other nation 
is cheaply purchased, even if we 
pay for it millions of money, and 
the very last possession with which 
nations ought to part—self-respect. 
Well, it is not for us to denounce 
an arrangement to which the leaders 
of our own party make little objec- 
tion. If we must eat the leek, we 
must eat it. But, for heaven’s sake! 
do not let us shout with joy, as 
if that operation would guard us 
against all risks of controversy with 
the great Republic in time coming. 
Fenianism is not killed, but only 
scotched, either in Ireland or in 
the United States; and it is quite 
upon the cards that when it shall 
have recovered courage and strength 
enough to appeal once more to arms, 
it may hereafter, as it did before, 
receive both munitions of war and 
leaders from the other side of the 
Atlantic, only in greater numbers. 
And as to privateering and letters 
of marque; if Lord Granville ima- 
gines that the Government of the 
United States will be able to re- 
strain its citizens from employing 
both against our commerce when 
we are at war—if, indeed, we 
ever pluck up heart to go to war 
again—he is simply  Jabouring 
under a delusion. The United 
States had no quarrel with Portugal 
when her citizens made their for- 
tunes by preying on its trade. They 
will certainly not be less willing, 
when the opportunity arises, to prey 
upon ours. Lord Granville has, we 
perceive, boasted of the happy selec- 
tion which he has been able to 
make of the gentlemen who are to 
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draw up the case on the side of 
England, and criticise it as sub- 
mitted on the other side. Far be it 
from us to question the grounds of 
his boast. They are undoubtedly, 
one and all, able men and first-rate 
lawyers. Whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor is free from strong party 
bias, may be a moot point. But the 
ablest and most impartial men liv- 
ing cannot explain away a national 
humiliation. They may show cause 
why the fine we are required to pay 
shall be a moderate one; they can- 
not possibly make the payment of 
any fine at all other, under the cir- 
cumstances, than a postponement of 
justice and honour to convenience. 
From the Foreign Office to the 
Home Office is but a step; but it is 
a step, morally considered, fearfully 
downwards. We doubt whether 
there ever presided over the domes- 
tic policy of these kingdoms a more 
thoroughly incompetent Minister 
than Mr. Bruce. ‘ We say nothing 
of the failure of all the measures 
which he brought forward in Parlia- 
ment. Forfthat he is not, perhaps, 
as much to blame as his leader. It 
is the business much more of the 
First Lord of the Treasury, being him- 
self a commoner, than of the Home 
Secretary, to keep the House in 
good-humour, and to facilitate by 
judicious and conciliatory conduct 
the progress of, public business 
there. And he who, with such a 
majority behind him as that which 
follows Mr. Gladstone, cannot do 
with the House of Commons almost 
what he will, shows clearly enough 
that he is no ruler of men. But 
apart from his Parliamentary break- 
down, his large professions and very 
scanty performances, Mr. Bruce 
stands conspicuously before all that 
ever filled the place which he now 
holds, for the success with which he 
has contrived to make both him- 
self and his office contemptible. It 
would almost appear as if he had 
studied how. first to irritate the 
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people by vexatious interferences 
with their tastes and habits, and 
then the moment they resented or 
evaded his regulations, to consider 
them as a dead letter. His treat- 
ment of the London cab-drivers was 
simply ridiculous. His conduct on 
graver occasions has been worse 
than, ridiculous. And to crown the 
matter, he has evidently come to the 
conclusion, that what is right in 
England is wrong in Ireland, and 
what would be wrong in England is 
perfectly justifiable in Ireland. No 
doubt; in Lreland, his influence, such 
as it is, makes itself felt through the 
medium of others. The Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and the Chief Secretary have 
something to say to the preserva- 
tion of the public peace there, sub- 
ject, however, to his approval or | 
censure. And the present Chief 
Secretary, whatever his shortcomings 
in other respects may be, is not de 
ficient in courage, either moral or 
physical. Hence prompt action is 
taken to enforce obedience to edicts 
which, once issued, are rarely recall- 
ed; and heads get broken before time 
can be found to appeal from the 
firmness of the Castle to the imbe- 
cility of the Home Office. Yet even 
this, taking a comprehensive view 
of the whole case, is a misfortune. 
It is not to the advantage of Govern 
ment, it is a great injustice to the 
governed, that there should so much 
as seem to be one law for one sec- 
tion of the people, and another for 
another. Just consider how matters 
have been conducted of late, bo 
in London and Dublin. 

In London we have for four years 
past been annoyed with proces- 
sions, demonstrations, and what not, 
through the streets, in Hyde Park, 
and round the base of Nelson’s Col- 
umn in Trafalgar Square. Now, 
everybody knows that these are all 
alike contrary to law when used for 
the purposes for which they are now 
set on foot. The statute is quite 
clear on this head, that no public 
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meeting convened for the considera- 
tion of any question in politics, or 
for petitioning Parliament, is legal, 
unless on requisition to the High 
Sheriff in counties, to the Mayor 
or other constituted authority in 
burghs, signed by a given number 
of householders. Mr, Bruc2 has 
never, as far as we know, since he 
came into office, either satisfied him- 
self that the requirements of the 
law had been attended to, or called 
upon the leaders of such processions 
to explain why they set them at 
defiance. Once, and enly onee, he 
acted with vigour to put a proces- 
sion down; but then it consisted 
mainly of women and children, who, 
alarmed at the prospect of having a 
tax imposed upon their simple man- 
ufacture, made an attempt to reach 
the neighbourhood of the House 
of Commons, in order to petition 
against it. When there, the police 
were let loose, and they did their 
duty with so much determination 
that only a fragment of the proces- 
sion reached Palace Yard, and that 
with bonnets knocked off, hair 
dishevelled, and frocks and shawls 
torn. Very different is the treat- 
ment meted out to Mr. Odger, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and their adherents. 
They watch the proceedings of the 
Legislature from the headquarters 
of the Democratic Club. Measures 
brought forward by the Opposition, 
or by independent members, they 
usually disregard; but the Govern- 
ment acts are on all occasions sub- 
ject to their approval or its opposite. 
It was proposed, for example, the 
other day, to settle upon Prince 
Arthur an annuity of £15,000 a- 
year;; and Mr. Gladstone, speaking 
for the Cabinet, laid the Bill before 
the House. At once the Democratic 
Club took the matter up. They 
called a meeting in Hyde Park for 
the Sunday evening. The evening 
proved to be wet, and the meeting 
was a failure. Notice was given 
that the meeting stood adjourned till 
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the evening.of next day, and that it 
should then take place in Trafalgar 
Square. But a public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square to deal with a 
point under the consideration of 
Parliament was clearly illegal—not, 
as it would seem, according to Mr. 
Bruce’s view of the case, because 
it contravened the statute already 
alluded to, but because Trafalgar 
Square is within a mile of: the 
Houses of Parliament; and while 
Parliament is sitting it will not 
tolerate any gathering so near to 
itself of masses to petition, or other- 
wise interfere with its deliberations, 
Accordingly notice was served up- 
on Mr. Odger, Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
others, that their proposed gather- 
ing was contrary to law, and that 
any attempt to hold it would be 
resisted with all the power at the 
disposal of Government. What 
followed? Mr. Odger and Mr. Brad- 
laugh issued a counter-manifesto, 
announcing their own _ intention 
to appear as arranged, and calling 
upon the people to vindicate their 
liberties against the threatened in- 
terference of the Government. The 
manifesto had its effect. About 
fifteen thousand men marched to 
Trafalgar Square, occupied all the 
space, and the outlets of the streets 
adjacent; and Mr. Odger and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, walking arm in arm 
to the spot, mounted the base of 
one of Landseer’s lions, and there 
delivered their speeches. A _pro- 
test against making provision 
for the Queen’s son out of the 
hard earnings of the people was 
voted. And Mr. Bruce and Colonel 
Henderson, rather than try issues 
with the breakers of the law, with- 
drew their prohibition, and became 
in some sort parties to the con- 
clusion. Was ever Government, 
or that which calls itself Govern- 
ment, placed in so humiliating a 
position? The Home Secretary— 
afraid to act, or restrained by the 
Prime Minister, who, having made 
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use of the mob to get into office, 
is now as much the servant of the 
mob as he once believed himself 
to be its master—discovered, or 
affected to discover, that as there 
\,43 to be no petition, so there could 
be no breach of the law. An idle 
pretext —a miserable subterfuge. 
The law was broken; and they 
who ought to have vindicated its 
majesty declined to do so, because 
they shrank from endangering that 
popularity for which they live, but 
which is already passed from them, 
having no root in respect. 

Again, the right of the Crown to 
prohibit political and other meet- 
ings calculated to interfere with the 
quiet recreation of the people in the 
Royal Parks, was never till four years 
ago called in question. It was acted 
upon more than once prior to that 
date, even to the putting down of 
open-air preaching ; nor is there a 
lawyer in the land—Mr. Beales the 
County Comt Judge, an ex-leader 
of the mob, excepted—who will not 
tell you that the power then exer- 
cised was exercised rightly. We 
all remember under what circum- 
stances the law in question became 
virtually annulled ; and among these 
not the least noteworthy is this, 
that the Liberals, being then ott of 
office, carefully avoided uttering a 
syllable, in Parliament or out of Par- 
liament, which might appear to con- 
demn the conduct of the rioters. 
And more than this, they were not 
long in place again ere they con- 
ferred upon Mr. Beales the judicial 
office which he now holds. Under 
such circumstances, it is obvious 
enough that the re-establishment of 
the rights of the Crown could not 
fail to be, for them, a very delicate 
undertaking. We do not blame 
them for throwing the odium on 
Parliament. But when the Select 
Committee gave in their report, and 
a bill was framed upon it, Mr. Odger 
and Mr. Bradlaugh took the alarm. 
The Democratic Club sent in a pro- 
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test against it, and Mr. Ayrton, 
speaking for the Government, de- 
clined to go further in the matter. 

The echoes of Mr. Ayrton’s voice 
were hardly mute in the House ere 
tidings arrived of a very different 
mode of settling a similar difficulty 
in Dublin. To that city the Phoenix 
Park is precisely what Hyde Park 
is to London. Both are Royal 
Parks. Both are thrown open for 
the recreation of the people, for mi- 
litary reviews, and other non-poli- 
tical gatherings; and both are, or 
are supposed to be, like the park of 
any private gentleman, under the 
guardianship of the rangers, Well, 
on the 6th of August last, while 
Ireland was rejoicing in the visit 
of the Prince of Wales, it suited 
the convenience of Mr. J. Smyth, 
Member of Parliament, to call 
a public meeting in the Phenix 
Park for the purpose of protesting 
against the longer detention in 
prison of the very few Fenian 
leaders to whom pardons had not 
been granted. The Irish Govern- 
ment, less disposed to be bearded 
than the English Government, caused 
a notice to be issued, through the 
Secretary of the Board of Works, of 
the illegality of the proposed meet- 
ing, and followed it up by letting 
loose upon the mob a strong body of 
police. The mob was dispersed and 
the park cleared, though not with- 
out heavy blows struck and several 
lives jeopardised. What effect this 
bold exercise of authority has pro- 
duced on the public mind, as con- 
trasted with the  shilly-shallying 
which goes on elsewhere, we prefer 
to state in the words of the ‘T.mes’ 
rather than in our own :— 


‘*Ts there one law for England“and an- 
other for Ireiand? or are the authorities 
inspired and directed by the Irish Office 
daring enough to put in force that which 
successive Home Secretaries have been 
afraid to insist upon? The law is the 
same for the two islands. _ The Phoenix 
Park, like Hyde Park, is Crown property. 
Both have been set aside under c 
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regulations for the use and recreation of 
the inhabitants, and these regulations 
have been from time to time revised by 
the authorities appointed to superintend 
their management; but there is no pre- 
tence of law that either the one or the 
other has been dedicated to political meet- 
ings, or that any claim can be set up as 
of right to use them for such a purpose. 
We all know, however, how the case 
stands with respect to Hyde Park. Ever 
since 1867 there has been no attempt to 
check or regulate its use for political pur- 
poses. The toleration of meetings in the 

ark is extended even to the miserable 
creatures who chant and vend their mock 
litanies, though they would clearly bring 
themselves within reach of the law if they 
sold their wares in Piccadilly instead of 
the Park, and though the promoters of 
the meetings have no sympathy with their 
indecent travesties. We tolerate anything 
in Hyde Park which may shelter itself 
under the plea of ‘ political;’ and when 
Mr. Lowther carried a motion in the select 
committee on the Parks Bill this session, 
that no mecting should be allowed in the 
Parks, except under the regulations of the 
authority appointed to superintend them, 
Mr. Ayrton took the earliest opportunity 
of announcing, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that they had determined to aban- 
don the measure.. But on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel, with the same 
law, there seems to be a totally different 
spirit. The material of society being 
more inflammable there, it is thought 
prudent to play with fire such as we re- 
frain from handling here.” 


We cannot agree with the ‘ Times’ 
that this act of vigour by the Irish 
Government, however inopportune, 
was blameworthy: but it certainly 
raises a grave question, Is he fit to 
preside at the Home Office, who, 
by declining to censure, virtually ap- 
proves of a proceeding on the part 
of a subordinate which directly con- 
travenes his own, and takes no 
steps to hinder a London mob from 
going far beyond what was ever 
contemplated by the mob in Dublin 
in violation of the law ? 

It is not, however, exclusively by 
overt acts like these, calculated as 
they are to bring all government 
into contempt, that Mr. Bruce 
has earned for himself a _ repu- 
tation which no public man need 
envy. His sins of omission have 
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been to the full as numerous as his 
sins of commission, and bid fair 
in their consequence to be scarcely 
less disastrous. To him the peonle 
of England look, and the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis in particular, 
for such a course of legislation as 
shall guard them against the more 
obvious provocatives of disease, 
Now among these there is none 
more continuously and dangerously 
active than the absence from our 
great towns of an adequate supply 
of good drinking water, and a drain- 
age which shall be at least moder- 
ately effective. Mr. Bruce has had 
both questions pressed upon him, 
time after time, throughout the past 
session, and he has fairly shirked 
them. The drainage of London is 
in its more crowded districts simply 
disgraceful; and in no quarter, east 
or west, north or south, are the in- 
habitants supplied with water either 
pure in itself, or distributed in suffi- 
cient quantities. There is no excuse 
for this. Men and women can live, 
and live in health, whether they re- 
turn Members to represent them in 
Parliament by open or by secret 
voting ; but health is impaired and 
life shortened through the absence 
of those supplies with which it is 
the first duty of the Minister charged 
with attending to the internal affairs 
of the country to see that the people 
are provided. The Metropolis Water 
Bill, after being brought before the 
House of Commons, is allowed to 
drop just as cholera makes its first 
approaches towards us. If the dis- 
ease lay hold of London, as it pro- 
bably will, on the improvidence of 
a Government which refuses to le- 
gislate except for party purposes, we 
must throw the consequences. 
Again, it was Mr. Bruce’s special 
duty, when the evils of the trades- 
union system were made plain to 
him, so to deal with the matter by 
legislation, as that, while the right 
of workmen to combine for the 
legitimate protection of their own 
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intere¢ts was admitted, conspiracy 
to injure individuals who might 
prefer holding aloof from such com- 
binations should be rendered impos- 
sible. Instead of this, he prepares 
and passes a measure which leaves 
matters pretty much as they were, 
if indeed it do not facilitate rather 
than throw impediments in the way 
of such conspiracies. And the re- 
sults are before us. Far and wide, 
in every town and village in Great 
Britain, and in close correspondence 
with the Commune in other lands, 
preparations for the war of Labour 
against Capital are going on. We 
read in all the local newspapers 
of fresh demands by the working 
classes, not alone for longer holidays, 
but for increased wages and dimin- 
ished labour. In one memorable 
instance, no doubt, a verdict has 
been found against the executive 
officers of a union, who appear to 
have managed their little business 
with extraordinary lack of skill. 
But against this solitary triumph 
of law we have to set the steady 
growth of combinations, which are 
rapidly assuming a political aspect, 
and becoming dangerous to more 
than mere trade-interests. When 
we find that on the 15th August 
the International Society held a 
meeting in London; that it was 
attended by foreign delegates; that 
reports were read of the satisfactory 
promulgation of the principles of 
the association in New Zealand and 
India ; and that the members were en- 
joined to keep strictly secret all their 
important business ; that among other 
subjects of congratulation submitted 
to the meeting was this, that through 
the influence of the Society large 
bodies of men were prevented from 
taking the places of the men on 
strike at Newcastle,—when we read 
such statements as these in the 
newspapers, and know that they re- 
veal but part of the truth, we are 
driven to ask whéther there be 
such a thing as a Government in this 
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country, or a Secretary of State 
specially charged with maintain- 
ing the reign of law and order 
among us? Meanwhile it is not 
pleasant to hear that the same day 
an extensive lock-out took place at 
Leeds ; that upwards of two thousand 
hands were shut out from the flax- 
mills of Messrs. Marshall and Messrs. 
Briggs ; that Messrs. Fairbairn, Ken- 
nedy, & Co.’s foundry is standing 
still; and that the colliers of South 
Wales are reduced to apply for ar- 
bitration. These are terrible signs 
of the times, indicating the rapid 
growth of that bitter hate between 
employers and employed, in which 
the break-down of all commercial and 
trading republics has originated. And 
yet our Home Secretary not only 
makes no sign with a view to mitigate 
the evil, byt by his helplessness in 
and out of Parliament gives to it 
the strongest impulse. The Home 
Office is not indeed the most costly 
of our departments, though the 
sums voted for the services which it 
is supposed to control are grow- 
ing larger year by year; but surely 
there ought to be something else to 
show for the millions voted for the 
civil service of the State than a con- 
dition of society utterly disor- 
ganised, and a sense of insecurity in 
all circles, which is as painful as itis 
unprecedented. 

Leaving Mr. Bruce to answer 
these charges as he best may, we 
pass over to Pall Mall, where Mr. 
Cardwell reigns, the supreme head 
over the most expensive, and, we 
may venture to add, by far the most 
inefficient, military establishment 
on the face of the earth. The 
Army Estimates of the current year 
were taken at sixteen millions. For 
this the country obtains, according 
to official statements, the services of 
a hundred and twenty thousand 
regular troops; of a hundred and 
thirty thousand Militia ; and a hun- 
dred and seventy thousand Volun- 
teers ;—a formidable force upon 
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paper, if it were only manageable, 
and its components parts such as 
could be depended upon to stand 
the wear and tear of real work. 
When put to the test, it appears 
that to get thirty thousand of all 
arms together, and march them fifty 
miles from the standing camp at Al- 
dershot, is a feat beyond our means 
to accomplish. Can this really 
be, or is the mortification which 
the whole country suffers at this 
exposure of its apparent weakness, 
attributable to another cause which 
nobody cares to admit? We believe 
that the latter is the true explana- 
tion of the enigma. The Berkshire 
campaign was not abandoned for 
any of the reasons assigned by Mr. 
Cardwell and Lord Northbrook. 
There sat close to the former Minis- 
ter, while he was speaking, one who 


‘could have set him right; but did 


not. Mr. Lowe, we suspect, laughed 
in his sleeve to hear the blame 
of the jiasco thrown upon a late 
harvest, knowing as he did all the 
while that the harvest had nothing 
in the world to say to the matter. 
But what are we to think of a Gov- 
ernment which cannot even fail to 
redeem its own voluntary pledges 
without making failure ten times 
more discreditable, by assigning 
for it reasons which they them- 
selves know to be fictitious? For 
our own part, we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Lowe is right. 
Such a campaign as was projected 
on the Berkshire Downs would 
certainly not have been worth 
the money spent upon it. The 
best calculations which could be 
made beforehand brought the extra 
expenditure up to something like a 
pound a-day per head for every sol- 
dier taken into the field; and thirty 
thousand pounds a-day were un- 
doubtedly too much for an exhaust- 
ed treasury to spare on a force 
which was expected to do nothing 
more than play at soldiering for a 
fortnight. 


It is impossible not to be sorry for 
Mr. Cardwell. Never was human 
being more completely out of his 
proper element. Put him in the 
Home Office, and we are much 
mistaken if either mobs would be 
allowed to defy the law in Tra- 
falgar Square, or London suffer for 
lack of water-supply, or the Com- 
mune extend its influence among 
the working-classes as it does. Give 
him the office which Mr. Lowe 
holds, and his budgets would be at 
least reasonable and common-sense 
budgets. The Colonies could not 
find a more prudent administrator 
than he, and he would probably do 
the work of India as well as the 
Duke of Argyll. But at the War 
Office he is like some unfortunate 
land-steward, whom his employer, 
being also a cotton-spinner, suddenly 
calls upon to superintend and keep 
in working gear’ a huge and com- 
plicated mill; or a  ploughman, 
good at his own craft, who is set to 
regulate a watch by first pulling it 
to pieces, and then putting it to- 
gether again. At the same time we 
do not think that either Mr. Card- 
well, or the system which it has been 
his ill-luck to inaugurate, receives 
altogether fair-play at the hands 
of their critics. Let us not forget 
that the War Office was in a state of - 
chaos for sixteen long years. Ever 
since the old and _ constitutional 
mode was abolished, of managing 
the affairs of the Army through 
Ministers—such as General Adye, 
recalled to our recollection in his 
letter of last month—ingenious 
men have been trying experi- 
ment after experiment without being 
able to arrive at results satisfac- 
tory even to themselves. Heaven 
knows we are no admirers of a 
contro] constructed as ours is upon 
the model of a rotten French 
Intendance. It has all the faults 
without any of the merits of too 
much centralisation, and creates, in 
point of fact, what it was the pro- 
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fessed ‘object of the device to render 
impossible—a dualism of authority 
at every general’s command through- 
out the Empire. At the same time, the 
control, with all its defects, is bet- 
ter than chaos. If there be in the 
individuals appointed to conduct it a 
conciliatory spirit, it is quite equal 
to the ordinary pressure of ordinary 
business at home. If Sir Henry 
Stork’s representatives be tenacious 
of their dignity, and jealous of the 
honour of their department, they 
may give, and often do give, infinite 
trouble even now. But at least it 
is a machine theoretically not ill put 
together, though strangely exempt 
in the audit of its accounts from the 
supervision of the Treasury. 

Sir Henry Storks is the head of 
this department. Ostensibly, his con- 
trol extends over everything con- 
nected with the supplies of the 
Army and its transport. He has no- 
thing, or is assumed to have nothing, 
to say to the disposition of the 
troops, their discipline and military 
management. In this respect he 
may be said to be on a large scale 
exactly what one of his own deputies 
is ona small scale. Just as each of 
these, when a general of division puts 
his troops in motion, is called upon 
to furnish means of transport to the 
necessary amount—so Sir Henry, if 
great manceuvres be resolved upon 
at home or abroad, is expected to 
provide the necessary horses, wag- 
gons, and so forth, either out of his 
own available store, if it be ade- 
quate, or by furnishing his subor- 
dinates with the money requisite 
for hiring as many as the officer in 
command shal] pronounce to be in- 
dispensable. There, obviously, his 
proper duties begin and end. If he 
go beyond that line, either by object- 
ing to plans of operation on sanatory 
or other grounds, or by suggesting 
changes in the proposed manceuvres, 
orin the locality selected for them, 
he at once, in his own person, sets 
up that duality of authority into 
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which his subordinates are not unapt 
to run. Now let us see how this 
project, on which public attention 
was so long fixed, arose, matured 
itself, came to a head, and then 
finally collapsed. 

We start in this review with a 
great blunder: and in a blunder 
almost as great, and much more pro- 
voking we end. Mr. Cardwell, be- 
fore saying a word about his inten- 
tions to anyone filling his own 
office, ought to have gone to Par- 
liament for general powers, by 
virtue of which he would be free 
to choose his own scene of opera- 
tions, making a fair bargain with all 
whom they were likely to incom- 
mode. Instead of doing this, he 
arranged with his advisers, without 
any notice to Parliament, that two 
armies should be pitted against 
each other; which, moving one from 
Aldershot, the other from Ports- 
mouth, might meet, either on Salis- 
bury Plain, or wherever else the 
more skilful of the two command- 
ers should constrain his adver- 
sary to accept a sham battle. It 
was an excellent idea, by whomso- 
ever suggested. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the gentlemen of Hampshire 
objected to have their parks and 
grounds marched over and their 
rivers bridged just as the shooting 
season was beginning; and the 
Secretary of State for war, having 
no statutory authority to override 
their objections, was obliged to 
abandon his scheme and work out 
another. In the gentlemen and 
farmers of Berkshire he found more 
willing coadjutors, and it was settled 
that ata given spot in their county 
thirty thousand men should assem- 
ble, and from the 9th of September 
till towards the end of the month 
wage a mimic war, division against 
division, over the Berkshire downs. 

' In the course of the many debates 
to which this project and collapse 
gave rise, it is astonishing to us 
that nobody seems to have asked un- 
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der whose advice the Secretary of 
State was acting. Did he consult 
the Field-Marshal commanding in 
chief, who by the late unfortunate 
warrant is declared to be the sole 
legitimate adviser of the War Min- 
ister on all military questions? Or 
was he content to ascertain the views 
and opinions of his own official and 
immediate subordinates only. Or, 
finally, was the plan of campaign 
arranged at one of those War-Office 
meetings which may not unaptly 
be compared to the meetings of the 
Aulic Council when it was at its 
worst? But if the matter be left in 
doubt as to the advice under which 
the Berkshire campaign was deter- 
mined upon, no room is left for con- 
jecture about the influence which 
put a stop to it. The summer had 
been wet and cold. The Secretary 
of State and Surveyor of the Ord- 
nance came to the conclusion that 
the harvest would be late. The 
Quartermaster General and Chief 
Engineer are sent to reconnoitre, and 
they send in a report which really 
reveals nothing. They send their 
report, also, not to the Commander 
in-Chief, but to Sir Edward Lugard, 
the permament Under-Secretary at 
the War Office. As the question 
was a military question, one would 
naturally expect that, if not sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the 
Commander-in-Chief, it would have 
gone direct to him from Sir Ed- 
ward Lugard. Was it so? No- 
thing of the sort. The joint 
report of the Quartermaster-Gene- 
eral and Chief Engineer is handed 
to Sir Henry Storks, who writes 
upon it one of the most curious 
minutes it has ever been our fortune 
to peruse ; and forthwith the Berk- 
shire campaign is abandoned. Now 
if this be not duality of command, 
it is considerably more. Where 
there is duality, there is for the 
most part equality of power. In 
this instance the Chief of the Con- 
trol takes it upon himself to advise 


that a military operation shall be 
given up, and it is given up in- 
continently. 

If this be the way in which the 
Control Department is to work in 
war-times, we do not envy the officer 
whom her Majesty shall send out to 
command her Army in the field, 
Armies are of no use unless they be 
capable of moving. Armies cannot 
be made to move without horses, 
waggons, and other means of trans- 
port. If it is to rest with the 
Controller to judge how far some 
movement projected by the general 
is or is not, for any given reason, a 
judicious movement, then it seems 
to us that the Controller, and not 
the General, will command . the 
army. 

Mr. Cardwell and Sir Henry Storks 
in the Commons, and Lord North- 
brook in the Lords, equally put out 
of view this phase of the question, 
and persisted in declaring that the 
sole cause of the change of plan 
was the late harvest. It was a rash 
plea to advance so long ago as July; 
and the warm weather‘of August 
has entirely refuted it. There will 
not, we believe, be a solitary sheaf 
of corn unstacked in Berkshire on 
the 9th of September; and as to 
difficulty in finding transport, that 
the Berkshire farmers have abun- 
dantly got rid of. But is the man- 
agement of the Army what it ought 
to be, when, because of the enor- 
mous amount of appliances thought 
necessary for putting 30,000 or 
40,000 men in motion, we shrink 
from moving them! It had occurred 
to us that great military reformers, 
such as profess now to occupy the 
War Office, would have turned their 
attention to the best and readiest 
means of diminishing the expense ne- 
cessarily attendant on putting troops 
in the field. Why should British 
soldiers hesitate to sleep in the open 
air without other tents than their 
own ramrods, or, failing these, a few 
sticks broken from a hedge and ap- 
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plied to support their blankets, can 
rig out? For five years and, more 
the Duke’s army fared thus in Por- 
tugal and Spain. The Prussians do 
not encumber themselves with tents, 
either in their autumnal manceuvres 
or in real warfare. Are our men 
less able than they to bear exposure 
to night air? Are the men of the 
present generation so far inferior 
to their fathers that they may not 
be called upon in genial autumnal 
weather to sleep on the ground, cov- 
ered by their greatcoats, and having 
rousing fires at their feet ?* 

We have dwelt upon this memor- 
able collapse, avoiding other refer- 
ence to War-Office shortcomings, for 
two reasons—first, our own views 
on Army Administration have been 
so often and so recently put forward, 
that it would be an insult to the 
understanding of our readers to re- 
peat them here. Verily, if matters 
go on as they are doing, the oldest 
of us may live to see a real batile 
of Dorking. Again, we shrink from 
contributing to hurry on a crisis in 
military affairs for which all the 
debates and controversies that have 
so much prevailed of late are paving 
the way. ‘he Army, we regret to 
say, is becoming political as fast as 
it can. There was a time when a 
soldier firmly believed that his great 
duty was obedience. He then felt 
himself to be the servant of the 
Crown ; and the orders of the Crown, 
conveyed to him through his officer, 
he would carry into effect without 
a question. Now he is assured that 
he is a citizen; that the body of 
which he was a member is happiiy 
taken out of the hands of the officers, 
and given to the nation; and that 
when he sees cause to suspect that 
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he is put upon, or less respectfully 
treated than he ought to be, he has 
only to appeal to the House of Com- 
mons to get the wrong redressed. 
Is Mr. Cardwell, who speaks of tak- 
ing the Army out of the hands of the 
officers, forgetful that not a word 
uttered by him fails to be read, 
commented upon, and criticised in 
soldiers’ libraries and non-commis- 
sioned officers’ reading-rooms ? And 
as to the officers, we doubt whether 
in any army of Europe so strong a 
sense of outraged respect prevails 
as in our own. ‘The way in which 
Purchase was got rid of —the persist- 
ence with which the War Office 
hides its plans for the future—the 
impatience of being directly com- 
manded first by a civilian, and, after 
him, by an- officer who never sawa 
shot fired, except against some sav- 
age tribe in Africa,—these things 
have created such a spirit in all 
ranks as we, at least, never con- 
templated till now. The plan of 
short enlistments may or may not 
answer. It has given us whole 
battalions of boys, and the trained _ 
soldiers, nominally transferred to the 
Reserve, we have lost sight of for the 
present. They may return when 
needed, and they may not. But 
unless steps be taken to put in 
better heart those who are to com- 
mand them, it is a moot point with 
us whether it would not be wise to 
dispense with their services alto- 
gether. The Army believes that it 
has been cruelly used ; and an army 
dissatisfied with the Government 
which it serves is not what we have 
been accustomed to, or would care 
to trust. 

If the plight of the Army be an 
indifferent one, and the temper both 





* Our imitations of the Prussian system are, in this as in everything else, absur- 
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of its officers and men far from what 
we could wish it to be, the condition 
of the Navy—owing entirely to mis- 
management at headquarters — is 
many degrees worse. The Admiralty 
has become, since Mr. Gladstone’s 
accession to office, something to 
be gazed upon with astonishment. 
The Board which Sir James Graham 
put together with such consummate 
care and skill Mr. Childers pulled to 
pieces, and his unfortunate succes- 
sor comes in for all the odium, for 
which he certainly did not work, 
though he inherits it. Was ever 
such evidence exhibited of perverse 
and wilful folly as that which the 
Duke of Somerset's Committee has 
brought to tight? The one object 
aimed at by the late First Lord seems 
to have been, that the office over 
which he was set should become as 
little like what it was when he came 
to it as was possible; and that, in 
order to achieve that purpose, the 
grossest anomalies both of rank and 


title should be recognised. Just take 
one or two of the first questions put 
by the noble chairman of the commit- 
tee to the new Permanent Secretary, 
and Mr. Lushington’s answers, and 
observe to what they amount. 


‘20. I want to see the different ar- 
rangement under which the Admiralty 
goes on from what it used to do. In 
former times the establishment consisted 
of five chief branches, with a head to each 
branch, each of these branches being 
under the control of a superintendins 
Lord. That system, which had laste 
from 1832 to 1869, seems to haye been 
abolished ? 

“T cannot answer that question cate- 
gorically, because, as a matter of fact, 
the various Lords of the Admiralty have 
assigned to them certain business, more 
or less corresponding to the business 
which they formerly conducted, but not 
altogether corresponding. 

“21. The continuity of system ofa per- 
manent officer, overlooked by a Member 
of the Board, who is likely to be removed 
in a change of administration, no longer 
exists, so far ac I can see; is that so? 

“The old officer is abolished, and in 
his place there is a permanent officer, but 
of less rank. For instance, in place of 
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the Storekeeper-General there is a Super- 
intendent of Stores ; but then a great part 
of the work of the old Storekeeper-General 
has been drafted over to the Accountant- 
General. There, in fact, has been a re- 
organisation, one of the consequences of 
which is the abolition of the Storekeeper- 
General. 

22, All I want to get at first is, that 
a great change has taken place? 

‘** Yes, a great change. 

“23. What does the person do who 
represents the Storekeeper - General — 
namely, the Superintendent of Stores ; 
what is his duty ? 

“T am not very well qualified to an- 
swer that question, because I have no 
daily supervision of his work; but I may 
say generally, that the accounting part of 
the business—which was formerly done, I 
believe, in the Storekeeper-General’s de- 
partment—has now been transferred en- 
tirely to the Accountant-General; and the 
general duty of the Superintendent of 
Stores is now to make himself thoroughly 
aware of the actual stock, and of the ac- 
tual needs of the service. He no longer 
purchases the stores. He tosome extent 
must account, but the great control of the 
accounts is with the Accountant-General, 

“24. Lord Privy Seal.—Does he 
merely take charge of the material stores, 
or does he keep any account of the value 
thereof ? 

“T should not like to answer that ques- 
tion.” 

When the Permanent Secretary of 
a great office either does not know 
or does not care to tell what changes 
have been introduced into the de- 
partment of which he is so con- 
Spicuous a member, grave doubts 
may surely be entertained of the 
wisdom of such changes. These we 
find fully confirmed by other and 
at least as weil-instructed witnesses. 
Sir Sydney Dacre, himself a Lord 
of the Admiralty, is thus questioned, 
and thus replies :— 

“271. Chairman.—You, I think, are 
First Sea Lord in the present Board of 
Admiralty ? 

“Yes, 

“272. You were also in the former 
Board, were you not? 

“ Yea, 

“273. When was that ? 

“With Sir John Pakington and Mr. 
Corry. 

“ 274, Therefore you have had an op- 
portunity of seeing the two systems, the 
past system and the present ? 
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“ Yes. 

“975. I wish to ask you first as regards 
the feeling of the Nayy. Do you think 
that the general feeling of officers of the 
Navy is, that the naval element is suffi- 
ciently represented at the Board of Ad- 
miralty under the present system ? 

“Tt is not only the feeling of the Navy 
that it is not, but it is my feeling also. 

“376. Do you think that it would be 
better to have more opportunity for naval 
members of the Board to express their 
opinions ? 

‘Certainly; and I should like to give 
the reason. 1 think that it is too much 
responsibility for any naval man in the 
world, whoever he is, to rule the whole 
Navy; and that his opinion will never 
be considered to carry so much weight as 
the opinion of a larger number would. 

“277. If you had one or two eminent 
naval officers by your side, it woann en 
think, be more satisfactory to the Navy 
generally ? 

“Certainly. 

“278. And it would also be more satis- 
factory to yourself? 

“To myself most particularly. 

“279. The late reduction which was 
made did away with one Naval Lord of 
the Admiralty ? 

“Tt did away with more, because Sir 
Spencer Robinson was entirely employed 
in the affairs of the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment, which is more, I think, than one 
man could undertake, and mene | 
he did not assist as a naval member at all, 
except by the personal communication 
usual between two brother officers. 

“280. Then, in fact, you lost the ad- 
vantage of two naval colleagues, whom 
you ought properly to have had ? 

“T certainly ought to have had one 
more at any rate.” 


The same witness deprecates in 
the strongest terms the abolition of 
the offices of Master Superintendent 
of the Victualling Department and 
Captain Superintendent of Dock- 
yards. The instance which he gives 
of failure, in consequence of these 
reductions, is very curious. It may 
perhaps be remembered that when 
a question arose as to victualling 
Paris after the siege, the Control De- 
partment at the War Office was first 
applied to for stores and transport, 
and confessed itself unable to meet 
the call An appeal was then made 
to the Admiralty, the civilian 
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officials of which were not spar- 

ing “, Ds erga that what B 
ar ce co not attempt 

had accomplished. Now, hear Sir 

Sydney Dacres on that head. The 
ptain Superintendent and Master 


Superintendent of the Victualling 
Department had been reduced, be it 
remembered, by the advice of Mr. 
Baxter and Mr. Trevelyan, Admirals 
Hope and Martin opposing the 
measure. 


“330. Did you differ from Admiral 
Hope and Admiral Martin upon that 
subject ? 

‘* Not in the slightest. 

“* 331. You agreed with them ? 

““T agreed most ——. with them ; 
I had been Captain Superintendent of one 
Coibiy eptceed tie chamas oll WAC 

ectly oppos ec rough. 

, 39. Then you thought that wie 
a mistake to take away the naval ele- 
ment ? 

“Yes, and I think so still. 

“* 333. Harl of Cam . — What 
was the special use of a master attendant ? 

“T do not wish to go into F pepeaarseiey 
but very lately I saw that if a master at- - 
tendant had been there the things would 
have gone faster to France. 

a Was there any complaint as to 
the = ? nie ails 

“ Yes; w t was a pressure 
Sound. out that there was not a arnt vy | 
have neyer had any opinion upon the 
matter. 

“* 335. Chairman.—In time of pressure 
for naval operations, the victualling of a 
fleet rapidly is of — _ importance ? 

* Certainly, of vi rtance. 

‘* 336. And any little economy in 
doing away with a master attendant, and 
the captain who overlooks the matter, 
would ill compensate for any insufficient 
victualling of the fleet ? 

‘* My opinion is that a captain of the 
Navy should be in charge.” 


It is not, however, worth while 
making further extracts from a vol- 
ume which ought to be in the hands of 
all who have the honour of the Na 
at heart, and which has been 
or may be read, by every member of 
Parliament. Better that we should 
look to results, because the merits 
of a device for the regulation of a 
great machine are best ee ined 
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by observing how the machine 
works. Now, it happens that since 
Mr. Childers recast the Admiralty, 
taking in some degree as his model 
the War Office as it exists, the 
following calamities have befallen 
the fleet :— 

The Captain went down in a mo- 
derate gale with five hundred gal- 
lant men, and all her officers. 

The Psyche was lost in the Adri- 

atic, the crew and passengers being 
saved. 
-- The Agincourt, one of our finest 
ironclads, ran upon the Pearl Rock 
in fine weather, and was with diffi- 
= got off. 

The Megzera wore a hole in her 
bottom in mid-ocean, and to save 
the lives of the crew was beached 
upon the island of St. Paul. 

Why the Captain went down it 
is unnecessary for us to say. How 
she ever came to be admitted into 
the Navy, Mr. Reed has fully ex- 
plained. That gentleman’s letters 
on the subject, and still more the 
revelation which he has made in 
the case of the Megzera, are absol- 
utely crushing. If even yet the 
Admiralty hold back from prose- 
cuting Mr. Reed for libel, they will 
stand convicted before the world of 
high crimes and misdemeanours, for 
which they deserve to be impeached. 
The Megsra was an iron vessel, 
built in 1844. She had done much 

_Service, but was so nearly worn out 
that Mr. Corry, when in office, caused 
her to be placed at the very bottom 
of the list of vessels which should 
be employed in home service only. 
More than once she had been on 
the eve of foundering, and was 
kriown to be, for long voyages, quite 
unseaworthy. This vessel] the pre- 
‘sent Lords of the Admiralty deter- 
mined to employ in conveying 380 
officers and men to Australia, with 
an amount of baggage and stores far 
more than in due proportion. Mr. 
Reed says that the Admiralty were 
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in possession of ample evidence to 
prove thatithe ship was not sea- 
worthy when they did this. Mr. 
Reed is either a libeller, or he speaks 
the truth. Let Mr. Goschen, instead 
of abusing him in the, House of 
Commons, submit the question 
which he has raised to a court of 
law, and England and the world 
will soon find out who is the libeller 
and who the true man. As to the 
ship herself, her fate is well known. 
Complained of at Plymouth, still 
more seriously objected to in Cork 
harbour, after a solemn remon- 
strance from her crew, and a report 
the reverse of favourable from the 
Admiral, she is sent to sea, and the 
next thing we hear of her is, that 
the captain, finding himself by great 
good fortune within a moderate dis- 
tance of the desert island of St. 
Paul, ran her on ground there, to 
prevent her sinking. We wait with 
some curiosity the results of the 
inquiry which. Mr. Goschen has 
pledged himself to institute into 
the case. If he shrink from prose- 
cuting Mr. Reed, he may find, when 
the court assembles, some means of 
proving that the late Surveyor of 
the Navy is mistaken. We. shall 
see. 
The case of the Agincourt is dif- 
ferent, but it comes in, unluckily for 
the present Board, on the back of 
others. It¢ is said that the sailing 
instructions issued by the Admiralty 
are, in part at least, to blame. We 
hear nothing of any such mistake, 
either in refutation or explanation 
of the charge, in the minute which 
my Lords have put forth by way 
of supplement to the proceedings of 
the court-martial. Perhaps this is 
natural enough, assuming the in- 
structions to be really in fault. 
But why should my Lords deal 
about their censure with indiscrimi- 
nating severity on all whom it can 
reach? Admiral Wellesley, excel- 
lent man and officer:as he is, de 
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serves his fate. He did what no 
admiral in command of a fleet, or 
eneral in command of an army, 
ought to do—put himself too much 
into the hands of an inferior officer. 
But why is Captain Wells included 
in the reproof and its consequences, 
whose sole offence appears to have 
been, that he conveyed to the Ad- 
miral the message sent by the Staff 
Commander, and was the medium 
through whom the answer was re- 
turned? My Lords, there is reason 
to suspect, were looking, when the 
minute was drawn, to something 
beyond the immediate causes of it, 
Nobody will say of them now, that 
there is any lack of vigour in the 
administration. And in the ad- 
miration excited by their mode 
of. dealing with one mishap, the 
blame that attaches to them in con- 
nection with another will perhaps 
be forgotten. At all events, it isa 
good preparation for such inquiry 
as may be instituted into the case of 
the Megzera, that my Lords have pro- 
nounced sentence upon all concerned 
in the case of the Agincourt with un- 
exampled promptitude and severity. 

But it is not through great mis- 
haps like this that the Navy is losing 
that hold upon the confidence of the 
English people which, up to the 
present time, it had. The Service, 
like the Army, is dissatisfied with its 
rulers; and no public department, 
whether it be military or civil, ever 
worked with credit to itself, or to 
the advantage of the country, in 
which the members of the profes- 
sion were dissatisfied with their su- 
periors. Nor is this all. We are 
spending enormous sums in the con- 
struction of vessels which they who 
are to man them have learned to 
distrust, and can hardly say that we 
have afloat cruisers enough to pro- 
tect our commerce were it assailed 
even in the Channel. And then 
the frightful sums demanded from 
us in the way of estimates. Six- 


teen millions for an Army which 
cannot march, and ten millions for 
a Nayy which cannot swim! Verily 
such are the blessings. which Eng- 
land derives from having Mr. Glad- 
stone First Lord of the Treasury, 
and a cabinet of Liberal statesmen 
to support him. : 

We have left ourselves little room 
to speak either of the Chancellor. of 
the Exchequer or of the great man 
from whose inspiration the Govern- 
ment and the House of Commons 
are believed to take their tone. 
Nor, indeed, is this. much to be re- 
gretted. Mr. Lowe, since the failure 
of his unlucky Budget, has - been 
wonderfully quiet throughout the 
Session. Not a word has he said in 
defence of the Ballot Bill, or in vin- 
dication of that astounding resort to 
the prerogative, to which, however, 
he: must have been a consenting 
party. If he put an extinguisher on 
the farthing rushlight with which 
Mr. Cardwell had hoped to astonish 
Germany, he has our hearty ap- 
proval of the proceeding. Thirty 
thousand men, dragging tents and 
ambulances after them, and peram- 
bulating through Berkshire at the 
cost of a guinea a-head per day, 
were not likely to raise our re- 
putation as military administrators 
either in Germany or France, And 
Mr. Lowe, if he really did refuse to 
supply the means for such an egregi- 
ous act of folly, did well. But Mr. 
Lowe did better by his plain speak- 
ing at the Lord Mayor’s table. He 
made very short work there of the 
excuses of his chief for a Session 
absolutely wasted; and we honour 
him for the candour with which he 
told ‘his version of the tale. The 
truth is, that we entertain a hanker- 
ing kindness for the right honour- 
able gentleman. We cannot forget 
that of all the speeches spoken 
against Lord Russell’s stupid Reform 
Bill his were the most able; and 
that, had it pleased others than he 
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to stick to that text, we might still 
have been living under the modest 
régime’of the £10 householders. Mr. 
s really no busines where 
he is. He may hate the Church of 
England and all Churches as cordially 
as if he were not a clergyman’s son ; 
but at least he makes no pretence 
to the contrary, and is just as much 
opposed to Ultramontanism, both 
theological and political, as we are 
ourselves. It was a pity that he 
made such a fool of himself at the 
opening of the Session ; but Homer 
sometimes nods. He will separate 
from his present leader ere very 
many moons fill and wane, or we 
are much mistaken. 

And now one word of Mr. 
Gladstone. Let us express the 
hope that he is satisfied with him- 
self, and with the results of his 
policy. Ireland grows day by day 
more irrepressible under his hands. 
For one Repealer that shouted for 
self-government three years ago we 
have now twenty. Arms are still 
stolen, only it is from barracks and 
military stores that the plunderers 
now take them ; and the wild justice 
of revenge goes on—shooting down 
notice - servers, land-jobbers, and 
policemen merrily. What could 
our great statesman desire more? He 
may have deceived his Sovereign, 
and led her to do the deed, which, 
had she heard the truth, never would 
have been tolerated. He may com- 
mand the heir-apparent to show 
himself in Dublin, just as the 
country is ripe for an extraordinary 
display of disloyalty. But he must 
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accept in exchange for the first act 
a vote of censure from one House 
of Parliament, which the other, ser- 
vile as it has heretofore shown itself 
to be, declines to balance by a vote 
of confidence; and as to the last, 
the indignant cry that now rises 
both from the north and from the 
south, can hardly fail of convincing 


even him that he has sacrificed his 


own character as a public man, and 
placed the wellbeing of his country 
in jeopardy, only that he may be 
taught how vain is the pursuit of 
fame and public honours to him who 
pursues that phantom by a tortuous 
course. 

Mr. Gladstone, we perceive, is 
preparing for a fresh agitation. 
The Liberal party, which the Ballot 
Bill had reunited, has fallen asunder 
again under the combined influence 
of faction in regard to that matter, 
and an unwise exercise of the pre- 
rogative. Ministers did not venture, 
with this consciousness oppressing 
them, to meet and rejoice as their 
predecessors used to do at Greenwich. 
But their chief is not the man to 
throw up his cards if by any means 
he sees the remotest chance of play- 
ing them a little longer. We shall 
hear loud cries raised this recess 
about redistribution of seats in the 
House of Commons, and radical re- 
form in the House of Lords. Will 
the country be cajoled by them into 
giving back its confidence to one 
who has proved himself incapable ? 
We think not. The end of the 
Gladstone Administration is not far 
off. 








